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Mr. JOACHIM In his interesting work on The Nature of Truth 
did, I think, well to discuss once more that view for which 
truth consists in copying reality. It is a view which for 
myself I have been accustomed to treat as exploded, but it is 
a natural way of taking things, and, I suppose, can never cease 
to be popular. And, since from time to time a discussion of 
this topic is hikely to be useful, I will venture to offer some 
remarks on it here. 

The idea that truth consists in mere copying is suggested 
from many sides. A man through language and ideas has to 
convey fact to other men, and how can he do this unless his 
ideas copy fact so far as the purpose requires? And, in 
dealing practically with the present or the future situation, 
unless I have mirrored in my mind the main features of that 
situation, how can I hope to succeed? And in recalling the 
past we are bound above all things not to alter it, and how 
can we avoid this unless in some way, however indirect, we 
produce a copy? Finally truth implies agreement amongst 
the ideas of separate individuals. And, since this agreement 
is not made by one or another individual, and so not by all of 
them, it therefore seems due to all of them following one 
original fact. But unless they mentally repeat this fact, how, 
it will be asked, can they follow it ? 

The above view is natural, but, even as it stands, seems 
hardly consistent with itself, for how the past or future can be 
copied is at least not evident. And it is soon in trouble, as is 
well known, with regard to the sensible properties of things. 
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But, not to dwell on this, the whole theory goes to wreck in 
principle and at once on a fatal objection. Truth has to copy 
facts, but on the other side the facts to be copied show already 
in their nature the work of truth-making. The merely given 
facts are in other words the imaginary creatures of false 
theory. They are manufactured by a mind which abstracts 
one aspect of the concrete known whole, and sets this 
abstracted aspect out by itself as areal thing. If on the other 
side we exaggerate when we maintain that all facts are 
inferences, yet undeniably much of given fact is inferential. 
And if we cannot demonstrate that every possible piece of 
fact is modified by apperception, the outstanding residue may 
at least perhaps be called insignificant.'. Or (to put it from 
the other side) if there really is any datum, outward or inward, 
which, if you remove the work of the mind, would in its 
nature remain the same, yet at least there seems no way of 
our getting certainly to know of this. And, if truth is to copy 
fact, then truth at least seems to be in fact unattainable. 

If the above objection cannot be met, and I do not know 
how it can be met, the theory in principle is ruined. In the 
end truth is not copying, but it is possible, while admitting this, 
to attempt to save the theory in a modified form. We may 
draw a distinction between perceptional and reflective think- 
ing. As to what is perceived we may allow that we cannot 
argue that this is copied, but in any case, we may go on to 
urge, our ideas must copy our perceptions. And thus, after 
all, our secondary and reflective truth must seek to mirror 
reality. The position taken here is founded on a distinction 
which in itself is important, but for the purpose in hand seems 
wholly ineffectual. And apart from such difficulties as might 
once more be raised as to given facts which are past and future, 
we have only to apply this view in order to find it break down 
in our hands. 

Disjunctive, negative, and hypothetical judgments cannot 
be taken as all false, and yet cannot fairly be made to conform 
to our one type of truth. And in general the moment we 
leave perceived facts and seek explanation—which after all 
is implied in the desire for truth—we find that we are moving 
away from the given. Universal and abstract truths are not 
given facts, nor do they merely reproduce the given, nor are 
they even confined to the limits of actual perception. And 
in the end when we come to general truth about the Universe, 
it seems impossible to regard this as transcribed from the 

'T am not assuming here that we have no feelings so elementary as to 
be unmodified by apperception. I am pointing out that any assumption 
on the other side seems hazardous and could at any rate not extend far. 
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given Universe. Our truths in short can all of them in some 
sense be verified in fact, but, if you ask if they all are copied 
from fact, the answer must be different. And we are driven 
to admit that, at least when we pass from individual truths, 
our truth no longer represents fact but merely ‘ holds’ or ‘is 
valid’. And, asking what these phrases mean, we are forced 
to perceive that both truth and reality go beyond the perceived 
facts. The given facts in other words are not the whole of 
reality, while truth cannot be understood except in reference 
to this whole. 

We saw in the first place that given facts are even them- 
selves not merely given, but already even in themselves con- 
tain truth. And secondly we have seen that, even if the 
perceived facts were given, truth cannot merely transcribe 
them. And, since truth goes beyond the given, it is impossible 
to understand how truth can copy reality. For, before the 
reality has been reached, there is no original to copy, and, , 
when the reality has been attained, that attainment already 
is truth, and you cannot gain truth by transcribing it. 


I will now break off the consideration of that view for which 
truth consists in copying fact, and will endeavour briefly to 
indicate a better way of resolving the problem. But I must 
begin by pointing out the main error which, if left unremoved, 
inakes the problem insoluble. This error consists in the 
division of truth from knowledge and of knowledge from 
reality. The moment that truth, knowledge, and reality are 
taken as separate, there is no way in which consistently 
they can come or be forced together. And since on the other 
hand truth implies that they are somehow united, we have 
forthwith on our hands a contradiction in principle. And, 
according to the side from which the subject is approached, 
this contradiction works itself out into a fatal dilemma. 

This defect in principle has been illustrated by the view we 
have been examining, and it may repay us to notice in a 
different case the result of the self-same error. An attempt 
is sometimes made to escape from difficulty by insisting that 
truth is merely what ‘holds’ or is what merely ‘serves’ or 
merely ‘works’. But since these phrases are relative and, I 
presume, relative to something which is known, we have at 
once a division of truth from knowledge. On the one side is 
known reality, and on the other side 1s mere truth, and in 
short we have repeated the error of that view which took 

' This is the main conclusion which was urged in my Principles of Logic. 
It did not occur to me that I should be taken there or anywhere else to 
be advocating the copy-theory of truth. 
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truth as a copy. And the fatal result of our proceeding soon 
becomes manifest.' Truth is merely to be that which sub- 
serves something else, and I am to know that this is so, and 
that this is so is true. But, if so, this truth about truth 
seems itself to go beyond truth, and our theory is dissolved 
in self-contradiction. 

Let us consider this more in detail. We are, it seems, to 
take an end, such say as the abstraction of practical success 
or of felt pleasure, and we are to understand truth as a means, 
an external means, to this end. And what, we may hear, 
can be more plain and intelligible than this? It is, I agree, 
almost as ciear as the former view for which truth merely 
copied things, and perhaps this suggestion may be an omen. 
But first let us ask as to our end, is this known or unknown ? 
If it is unknown, how do we know that it is an end served 
by means? And, if it is known, then what are we going to 
say of this knowledge? Is it true? Can we discuss it? 
Have we got a truth about our end, and, if so, does ‘about’ 
mean no more than merely subserving? I do not myself 
know how these particular questions should be answered, 
but in general I cannot see how to defend truth which is 
external to knowledge or knowledge which is external to 
reality, and with this I must pass to another difficulty which 
attaches to the present view. Truth has been taken as being 
merely the means to an end, and we naturally understand this 
to say that truth is really the means. But here at once arises 
a well-known puzzle. The end, we all agree, in a sense 
dictates the means, but on the other hand the end, we are 
accustomed to think, must choose those means which are 
really possible. We are hence, given the end, in the habit 
of discussing the means. We have to consider in short 
about suggested means whether they are means really and 
in truth. But, with this, we seem to have knowledge and 
truth and reality, certainly all in relation with the one real 
end, but on the other side all external to it and apparently 
more or Jess independent of it. We started in other words 
by saying ‘ Truth is nothing beyond that which subserves, 
and we have ended in explaining that ‘Truth is that which 
in fact and in truth subserves’. And when in a given case a 
question is raised as to this fact and truth, it is answered 
apparently by appealing to something other than the end. 
Any such appeal obviously is inadmissible, but when we re- 
ject it, we seem now to have excluded all truth about our 


'('f, the note at the end of the article. 
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means, just as before we seemed to have no knowledge or any 
truth about our end.,! 

And a prescribed remedy, if I rightly understand, is to 
throw overboard all preconceived ideas as to truth and reality. 
Truth is merely the ideas which are felt in a certain way, and 
are felt to dominate in a mind or in a set of minds, and any 
further question as to their truth is senseless. You may in- 
deed ask psychologically, if you please, how they have come 
to dominate, but, however they have come to dominate, their 
truth is the same. If you and I disagree we both so far have 
truth, and if you argue with me and persuade me, that is one 
way of agreement. But, if you prefer to knock me on the 
head, that, so far as truth goes, is the same thing, except 
that now there is truth not in two heads but one. And as 
to there being any other truth about all this state of things, 
or in short any truth at all beyond mere prevalence, the whole 
notion is ridiculous. And, if you deny this, you do but con- 
firm it, since your denial (though of course true) must also 
be false, since it is true only because in fact it has prevailed. 
And if you want further proof, you can perhaps demonstrate 
all this by a downward deduction. For either this or the 
copy-theory must be the truth about truth, and as the copy- 
theory will not work, this by inevitable consequence remains 
as true. But there is no one, I think, who is ready apart 
from some reserve to accept the above result. 


It would be easy, passing on, to point out how the same 
inain error, appearing in other forms, works itself out from 
other sides into conflicting dilemmas. But the limits of this 
article compel me to proceed. The division of reality from 
knowledge and of knowledge from truth must in any form be 
abandoned. And the only way of exit from the maze is to 
accept the remaining alternative. Our one hope lies in taking 
courage to embrace the result that reality is not outside truth. 
The identity of truth knowledge and reality, whatever diffi- 
culty that may bring, must be taken as necessary and funda- 
mental. Or at least we have been driven to choose between 
this and nothing. 

Any such conclusion, I know, will on many sides be rejected 


' One is, I presume, naturally led to avoid this difficulty by maintain- 
ing that our knowledge in the end is intuitive. We have, that is to say, an 
experience in which reality, truth, and knowledge are one. But, with this, 
there is an end at once and in principle of the view that truth is an ex- 
ternal means to something else. And on our new ground the problem of 
Error, the question how we ean hold for true what is false, obviously 
threatens to become pressing. 
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as monstrous. The last thing to which truth pretends, I shall 
hear, is actually to be, or even bodily to possess, the real. But 
though this question, I know, might well be argued at length, 
the issue in my judgment can be raised and can be settled 
briefly. Truth, it is contended, is not to be the same as reality. 
Well, if so, I presume that there is a difference between them. 
And this difference, I understand, is not to be contained in the 
truth. But, if this is so, then clearly to my mind the truth 
must so far be defective. How, I ask, is the truth about 
reality to be less or more than reality without so far ceasing 
to be the truth? The only answer, so far as I see, is this. 
that reality has something which is not a possible content of 
truth. But here arises forthwith the dilemma which ruined 
us before. If such an outstanding element is known, then so 
far we have knowledge and truth, while, if it is not known, 
then I do not know of it, and to me it is nothing. On the 
one hand to divide truth from knowledge seems impossible, 
and on the other hand to go beyond knowledge seems meaning- 
less. 

And, if we are to advance, we must accept once for all the 
identification of truth with reality. I do not say that we 
are to conclude that there is to be in no sense any difference 
between them. But we must, without raising doubts and 
without looking backwards, follow the guidance of our new 
principle. We must, that is, accept the claim of truth not 
to be judged from the outside. We must unhesitatingly 
assert that truth, if it were satisfied itself, and if for itself it 
were perfect, would be itself in the fullest sense the entire 
and absolute Universe. And agreeing to the uttermost in 
this claim made by truth, we must attempt, truth and our- 
selves together, to judge truth from its own standard. 

I will endeavour first to point out briefly in what this 
standard consists. The end of truth is to be and to possess 
reality in an ideal form. This means first that truth must 
include without residue the entirety of what is in any sense 
given, and it means next that truth is bound to include this 
intelligibly. Truth is not satisfied until we have all the facts, 
and until we understand perfectly what we have. And we 
do not understand perfectly the given material until we have 
it all together harmoniously, in such a way, that is, that we 
are not impelled to strive for another and a better way of 
holding it together. Truth is not satisfied, in other words, 
until it is all-containing and one. We are not obliged here, 
I think, to inquire further how these aspects of the idea of 
system are related, and whether, and in what sense, they 
have their root in a single principle. It is sufficient here to 
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insist that both aspects! are essential to truth, and that any 
theory which ends in dividing them is certainly false. 

But, when we judge truth by its own standard, truth 
evidently fails. And it fails in two ways, the connexion 
between which [ will not here discuss. (1.) In the first place 
its contents cannot be made intelligible throughout and en- 
tirely. A doubt may indeed be raised whether even in any 
part they are able wholly to satisfy, but this again is a ques- 
tion on which here it is unnecessary to enter. For in any 
case obviously a large mass of the facts remains in the end 
inexplicable. You have perpetually to repeat that things are 
so, though you do not fully understand how or why, and 
when on the other hand you cannot perceive that no how or 
why is wanted. Youare left in short with brute conjunctions 
where you seek for connexions, and where this need for con- 
nexions seems part of vour nature. (1.) And, failing thus, 
truth fails again to include all the given facts, and any such 
complete inclusion seems even to be in principle unattainable. 
(a) On the one hand the moment’s felt immediacy remains 
for ever outstanding, and, if we feel this nowhere else, we 
realise at each moment the difference between the knower 
and his truth. (6) And on the other hand the facts before 
us In space and time remain always incomplete. How is it 
possible for truth to embrace the whole sensible past and 
future? Truth might understand them (do you say?) and 
so include them ideally. Well but, if truth could do as much 
as this, which I myself think not possible, truth after all 
would not include these facts bodily. The ideal fact after all 
and the sensible fact will still differ, and this difference left out- 
side condemns truth even as ideal. And in short we are en- 
tangled once more in our old dilemma. We have an element 
given which in no way we can get inside the truth, while on 
the other side, if we leave it out, truth becomes defective. 
For there seems really no sense in endeavouring to maintain 
that what remains outside is irrelevant. 


With this at first sight we have ended in bankruptcy, but 
perhaps we may find that the case is otherwise and that our 
failure has carried us to success. For we were looking for the 
connexion between truth and reality, and we discovered first 
that no external connexion is possible. We then resolved to 


‘We may use a variety of phrases here. We may speak, for instance, 
of homogeneity and specification, or again of integration and differentiation. 
The main point is this that truth must leave nothing outside, and, with 
regard to what it contains, must not have to ask for further explanation 
as to how one part stands to another part. 
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take truth as being the same with reality, and we found that, 
taken so, truth came short of its end. But in this very point 
of failure, after all, lies the way to success. Truth came short 
because, and so far as, it could not become that which it 
desired to be and made sure that it was. Truth claimed 
identity with an individual and all-inclusive whole. But such 
a whole, when we examine it, we find itself to be the 
Universe and all reality. And when we had to see how truth 
fails, as truth, in attaining its own end, we were being shown 
the very features of difference between truth and reality. 
And in passing over into reality and in thus ceasing to be 
mere truth, truth does not pass beyond its own end nor does 
it fail to realise itself. Hence being the same as reality, and 
at the same time different from reality, truth is thus able 
itself to apprehend its identity and difference. But, if this is 
so, we seem to have reached the solution of our problem.' 

Truth is the whole Universe realising itself in one aspect. 
This way of realisation is one-sided, and it is a way not in the 
end satisfying even its own demands but felt itself to be in- 
complete. On the other hand the completion of truth itself 
is seen to lead to an all-inclusive reality, which reality is not 
outside truth. For it is the whole Universe which, immanent 
throughout, realises and seeks itself in truth. This is the end 
to which truth leads and points and without which it is not 
satisfied. And those aspects in which truth for itself is de- 
fective, are precisely those which make the difference between 
truth and reality. Here, I would urge, is the one road of exit 
from disastrous circles and from interminable dilemmas. For 
on the one side we have a difference between truth and re- 
ality, while on the other side this difference only carries out 
truth. It consists in no more than that which truth seeks 
itself internally to be and to possess. 


'On the whole question see my Appearance. From this basis we can 
deal with the difficulty as to truth’s being able consistently to pronounce 
itself imperfect. The dilemma, that arises here, was noticed by me (p. 
513) and solved by a distinction (pp. 544-547). On this a sceptical critic (in 
Minp, No. 11, p. 336), seizing his opportunity, urged against me this 
dilemma which [ had noticed, forgetting to mention that I had noticed it, 
and omitting the fact that, having noticed it, I had offered a solution. 
This opportunity for criticism I confess that [ had not observed, but in 
the second edition of my book, desiring always, so far as I can, to be of 
use to all the world, [ called attention to this opening, more or less by 
way, if I may say so, of invitation (p. 620). And this standing invitation, 
I was going to add, has been lately accepted by Captain Knox, in MINp, 
No. 54, p. 212. But in view of this writer’s extensive ignorance of the 
work which he came forward to criticise (see Mtnp, No. 55), [ can hardly 
suppose that such an assertion would be justified. Still, if I cannot 
credit myself here with a successful invitation, I think that at least I may 
lay claim to a true prophecy. 
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Truth, we thus can say, at once is and is not reality, and we 
have found that the difference is not external to truth. For 
truth would be satisfied in its own self-sought completion, 
and that completion would be reality. And if you ask how 
truth after all stands to reality, and whether after all truth is 
not a copy, the answer is obvious. Apart from its aspect of 
truth the reality would not be the reality, and there surely is 
no meaning in a copy which makes its original. In truth and 
in other aspects of the Universe we find onesidedness and 
defect, and we may go on to see that everywhere the remedy 
for defect lies in the inclusion of other aspects more or less 
left out. But as for comparing the Universe, as it is apart 
from one aspect, with the Universe as complete, such a 
comparison is out of our power. And it is even, when we 
reflect, ridiculous to seek to discover by thinking what the 
Universe would be like without thought. You cannot take 
reality to pieces and then see how once more it can be com- 
bined to make reality. And thus, if we are asked for the 
relation of truth to reality, we must reply that in the end 
there is no relation, since in the end there are no separate 
terms. All that we can say is that, in order for truth to 
complete itself into reality, such and such defects in truth itself 
would have to be rectified. 

That there are difficulties in the way of this solution I 
readily admit,' but difficulties and impossibilities, I urge, are 
not the same thing. And any other exit from our maze is, 
I submit, closed impassably. On the one hand we must 
not use words that have no positive sense, and, with this, all 
reality that falls outside experience and knowledge is, to my 
mind, excluded. On the other hand we cannot rest in that 
which, when you try to think it, conflicts with itself internally, 
and is dissolved in dilemmas. But, in order to know that the 
Universe is a whole with such and such a general nature, it 
is not necessary to perceive and to understand how such a 
Universe is possible, and how its various aspects are held 
apart and together. We desire to know this, I agree, but I 
fail myself to see how we can, and I think that with less than 
this we can gain positive knowledge enough to save us from 
mere scepticism.” 

'On this whole matter see my Appearance. One difficulty, on which 
stress has been rightly laid, is that we have no direct experience of any 
total experience which comprises in itself finite centres. I do not however 
myself see that this is more than a difficulty. 

_ * By scepticism | of course do not mean any positive view as to knowledge 
in general, and still less any kind of conclusion supported by proof. I 
mean by it denial or doubt with regard to the existence de facto for me, 
of that which satisfies intellectually. This denial or doubt rests certainly 
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If we now return to that view for which truth is a mere 
copy of things, we have seen that in the end no such doctrine 
is admissible. But from a lower point of view it may be con- 
venient to speak of truth as corresponding with reality and as 
even reproducing facts. In the first place the individual in 
truth-seeking must subject himself. He must (I cannot at- 


tempt to explain this here) suppress ideas, wishes and fancies. , 


and anything else in his nature which is irrelevant to and inter- 
feres with the process of truth-seeking. And hence in a sense 
the individuals can have something in common, correspond- 
ence to which is essential for truth. Secondly in truth-seeking 
the individual (once again I cannot try to explain this) must 
follow the object. Our understanding has to co-operate in the 
ideal development of reality, and it has not, like will, to turn 
ideas into existences. And thus following the object the ideas 
of the individual in a sense must conform to it.'!. In the third 


on a positive basis, but, so long as the basis is not made explicit and the 
denial remains particular, the basis itself is not denied, and the position 
remains consistent. On the other hand the scepticism which itself poses 
as a doctrine, which deals in general truth, and in a word claims to be de 
jure, to my mind does not understand itself. No consistent scepticism 
san, in my opinion, offer a reasoned proof of itself, nor can a consistent 
scepticism maintain any general positive doctrine, or indeed any universal 
thesis of any kind whatever. 

'So far as concerns “the suppression of the subjective,” as it is some- 
times called, that of course belongs alike to everything serious in life. 
In this general respect there is no difference between the pursuits of 
truth beauty and moral goodness. When, in order to create a work of 
art, a man has to keep down (so far as is necessary) what is merely 
particular to himself, that does not mean either that the work of art 
makes itself without him, or that it is not different because he in parti- 
cular has made it. So also in the process of the will for good. When 
that is called “objective,” the meaning is not that the individual's will 
makes no difference. The meaning is that whatever in him is irrelevant 
to the issue, is suppressed as merely “subjective”. So again in truth- 
seeking. The ideal development of the object itself, which I follow, does 
not make itself. In the first place apart from individual minds there is 
no object anywhere. In the second place, so far as I in particular am 
concerned, the process of truth demands my personal self-realisation. 
If you took that away, the objective process would not exist in me at all, 
and, more than that, its nature would to some extent be modified by my 
personal failure. On the other side the ‘ objective” development cannot 
possibly take up into itself then and there everything that is at the 
moment psychically present in myself when I seek truth. It calls 
therefore for the suppression, so far as is required, of whatever in me 
falls outside of and is irrelevant to this special development. 

Any reader who wishes not to criticise but to understand, must try to 
bear in mind two things. (i.) The suppression of “ the subjective ” takes 
place in regard to truth beauty and goodness alike, and not more in 
regard to one than the others. (ii.) The merely ‘‘subjective” does 
not mean what is personal. It means that which for the special purpose 
in hand is irrelevant and in this sense is merely personal (see Appearance, 
p. 237). On the other hand the reader who wishes simply to criticise 
will, I think. find no diffieulty so long as the above points are ignored. 
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place reflexion, as we have seen, must take up sensible 
qualities as given matter, and it must accept also more or 
less brute conjunctions of fact. Intelligence of itself does 

not recreate the given past nor does it procreate entirely the 
given present or future. And it may be said to wait on and 
to follow a course of events which it is powerless to make. 

And finally to some extent language and truth must seek 
even to copy perceived facts, and, as we saw, to convey them 
faithfully, though of course in a partial manner. In the 
above senses truth may be spoken of as corresponding to 
facts, and it is right and proper as against one-sided theories 
to insist on this correspondence.' But, as we have seen, 
such a way of speaking is not permissible in the end. 

I will ask finally how what we may call the copy-theory of 
truth is affected by the connexion between thought and voli- 
tion. That in some sense thought depends on desire and will 
is even obvious, and it is a doctrine in which most of us, 
perhaps, have, we may say, been brought up. But it is a 
doctrine on the other hand which can be interpreted in various 
ways. If in the first place truth is made wholly to depend in 
its essence on the individual’s desire, then in this case, natur- 
ally, since truth itself goes, the copy- -theory of truth goes also, 
together with every other sane theory of truth. But other- 
wise, if you simply take truth to be copying, the desire for 
truth will be a desire for copying, and by laying emphasis on 
the aspect of desire I do not see that you add anything. 

Further if you adopt a one-sided intellectual view, and 
maintain that reality is an original system of thought which 
you try to rethink, or a world of ideal essences whose presence 
you desire—it seems useless in such a case to speak about 
copying, since copying is excluded. There may be an original 
here, but, whatever else you are doing, you do not copy that 
original, since obviously you have no original before you to 
copy. The realisation in detail of a general end is clearly in 
itself not repetition, and on the other side, as clearly, repetition 
and reproduction cannot all be called copying. Hence to ask 
here why we should desire to copy, is obviously irrelevant. 
The rational question to ask is about our desire for reproduc- 
tion and repetition or for the presence in or to our minds of 
a self-existent reality. 


'This I myself did in Mixp, N.8., No. 51. I did not refer here to the 
fact that I had written elsewhere on the nature of truth, but I took care 
to warn the reader (p. 311) that I could not in that article attempt to 
point out the meaning of truth and falsehood. Notwithstanding this my 
article has literally been taken as a statement of my view as to the 
ultimate nature of truth. 
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But, if we adopt a more concrete view, all such questions 
become idle. Onsuch a view my desire and my will to have 
truth is the will and the desire of the world to become truth 
inme. Truth is a mode of the self-realisation of myself and 
of the Universe in one. And if you ask why the full reality 
cares to spill itself into gratuitous vessels, or whence and why 
to me comes this mania for turning myself into a superfluous 
receptacle or instance-—the answer is ready. Such inquiries 
are based on and betray a most stupendous misconception. 
The Universe is nowhere but in the lives of the individuals, 
and, whether as truth or otherwise, the Universe realises it- 
self not at all except in their differences. And on the other 
side the individuals, if they are to realise themselves person- 
ally, must specialise this common life of which truth is one 
aspect. And to suppose that the individuals can seek their 
end and their reality somehow apart (say in the abstraction 
of mere practice or of private pleasure) is in the end really 
meaningless. Thus truth, the same in all, is from the other 
side not wholly the same, since difference to it is vital and it 
gains difference in each. The personal diversity of the in- 
dividuals is hence not superfluous but essential. For viewed 
from one side this diversity brings with it fresh quality, and 
from the other side, even so far as truth is common to the in- 
dividuals, it must be taken none the less as modified in each 
case by its fresh context. But I must hasten here to add that 
no such general doctrine can be verified in detail. 

The process of knowledge is, on any view like this, not 
something apart and by itself. It is one aspect of the life of 
the undivided Universe outside of which life there is no truth 
or reality. And to speak here of copying as in a mirror, we 
may once more repeat, is absurd. If you like to add that 
the absurdity is heightened when we remember that life in 
general, and knowledge in particular, imply will and desire, 
to this naturally I make no objection. But for myself I have 
always been contented to know that the whole suggestion of 
copying is here ridiculously irrelevant. Still as according to 
some critics my destiny is to illustrate what they call ‘ intel- 
lectualism,”’ this article, if I could understand it, is doubtless 
a blind flutter against the limits of my cage. 


Note to page 168.—Coipare here Minp, N.S., No. 51, p. 328, 
and again Hoffding, Problems of Philosophy, pp. 79 foll. (Eng. 
trans.), a passage the force of which, it seems to me, Prof. 
James fails to appreciate. I may perhaps use this opportunity 
to say something with regard to points really or apparently 
at issue between Prof. James and myself. I cannot under- 
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take to criticise Prof. James’s ultimate view as to truth 
knowledge and reality, because that is accessible nowhere, I 
believe, except in more or less occasional and fragmentary 
articles, and I do not think that justice can be done to it until 
it is put out in a more complete and systematic form. But 
it has been a relief to me to see that, as I understand him, 
Prof. James rejects the idea that the essence of truth con- 
sists in nothing but its mere practical results. In accepting 
the standard of clearness and inclusiveness and self-consis- 
tency (Minp, N.S., No. 52), Prof. James apparently adopts 
the view in which [ at least was brought up, a view for which 
of course the notion of any external standard of truth was an 
exploded fallacy. This explanation on the part of Prof. 
James seems to me to have removed wholly one supposed 
point of disagreement. 

Next as to ‘‘ working,” I of course agree that in proportion 
as a truth is idle it is less true, and I again agree that in the 
end no truth can be wholly idle. A truth that makes no 
difference to truth is to my mind an impossibility. But I 
cannot agree that, wherever we fail to see this further dif- 
ference, it is non-existent, and the alleged truth therefore not 
true at all. It is one thing to say that, so far as we perceive, 
such or such a truth has no importance, and to act accord- 
ingly, and it is surely another thing to insist that such a 
truth has no truth whatever. And I seem in passing to 
remember that Hegel, rightly or wrongly, incurred censure 
for an attitude more or less of this kind towards some facts 
or truths of natural science. Next I agree that in the end 
all truth has practical and again esthetic consequences. I[ 
believe in a word in the implication of all aspects of reality 
with one another. But once more I cannot believe that we 
can see this implication in detail, so as everywhere to use the 
consequence (whatever consequence it is) as a criterion. And 
to my mind it would be senseless to allege that the several 
aspects of the whole are each nothing but their consequences. 
Further I have no objection to identifying reality with good- 
ness or satisfaction, so long as it is clear that this does not 
mean mere practical or any other one-sided satisfaction. 
Again J agree that any idea which in any way “ works,” has in 
some sense truth. Only to my mind it has not on this 
account ultimate truth. It need not be a way of expression 
which gives a theoretical satisfaction in which we can rest. 
In the sciences we use working ideas and convenient 
mythology, and, while not admitting that these have ultimate 
truth, I should think it absurd to deny to them truth 
altogether. And surely so it may be again with morality 
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and religion. The ideas that are really here required, most 
certainly, [ should say, must be true. But to conclude from 
this that they have ultimate truth for metaphysics is to my 
mind irrational. And if you ask what I am to say then when 
these truths are contradicted by metaphysics, I reply that in 
my opinion they are not so contradicted, though certainly in 
iny opinion metaphysics must understand them otherwise. 
If however any one believes in this contradiction, he should 
in my judgment on no account sacrifice or subordinate his 
practical truths, though as certainly he should not offer them 
as the sole and final truth about the Universe. But nothing, 
[ fear, that I can say is likely to shake the pernicious prejudice 
that what is wanted for working purposes is the last theo- 
retical truth about things (see my Appearance, p. 451 and 
elsewhere). This prejudice tends everywhere to result in 
one-sided attempts at consistency. In our moral practice, for 
instance, there evidently in fact is involved some element of 
uncertainty as to the issue. Hence on this point the 
Christian religion, clinging to the concrete whole, on one side 
inaintains this element of moral struggle, but on the other 
side completes it (inconsistently no doubt) with an assurance 
of final victory. And here from both sides comes a protest, 
and a one-sided cry for clearness and consequence. Unless 
really, and as an ultimate fact, there is an uncertain future, 
morality, we hear, is destroyed. God therefore, to save 
morality, must be made sufficiently ignorant and sufficiently 
weak for the future really to be doubtful. And apparently it 
is not seen that, with this, there is an end logically of all that 
is meant (and much is meant) by “the peace of God”. 
Again, on the same principle but from the other side, some 
fanatic from time to time insists on the utter supremacy of 
Good. And hence he concludes in the older style that morality 
is irrelevant and worthless, or to-day in a newer mode that 
the individual, as such, is perfect, and that there is no tooth- 
ache but ignorance. But for practical purposes surely there 
is something higher than theoretical consistency, even if such 
consistency in practice were actually attainable. Hence, un- 
less ultimate theoretical truth itself may be inconsistent, it 
is better for practice surely not to identify our working ideas 
with ultimate truth. For practice you want ideas which 
keep hold of all sides of the main substance, and to sacrifice 
any part of that substance to theoretical consistency is 
practical error. But on the other hand the reader must be 
warned that to agree with us here is to incur the peril, what- 
ever that is, of being called an “ Intellectualist ”. 

To come now to that which Prof. James would call 
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“humanism,” I am reminded forthwith that an accusation 
of mere humanism was one of the charges long ago brought 
against German Idealism. And since (if I may speak for 
myself) I do not believe in any reality outside of and apart 
from the totality of finite mind, and since there is certainly 
nothing original in my disbeliefs or beliefs, once more here | 
fail to perceive the chasm which separates the new ‘“ human- 
ism” from what went before. And I am again relieved to 
find that on the whole Prof. James himself takes this view, 
and regrets an attitude of hostile criticism on our side as due 
largely to mistake. Prof. James doubtless here does not re- 
member that on our side nothing was said until we found 
ourselves judged and sentenced. The philosophic world, 
ostensibly in Prof. James’s behalf, was divided into sheep 
and goats, and the trumpet was blown, and Plato and Aris- 
totle summoned from the dead to witness the triumph of the 
one philosopher and the confusion of the sophists. But for 
my part [ have no wish to recall such extravagances, if Prof. 
James will not forget that it was his fortune, however ill- 
merited, to inspire them. And if I can do anything to re- 
move or to throw light on any issue between Prof. James 
and those who cannot follow him, it will be a pleasure to me 
to attempt this. 

(1) In the first place as to “‘ pragmatism,’ we want to hear 
definitely from Prof. James whether the practical side of our 
nature is to be made supreme, or whether there is anything 
else which has value and rights of its own. Even now I ask 
myself in what sense, or whether at all, mutilation is advo- 
cated. I still do not know if [am called on to enter into life 
halt and maimed, to say nothing of being blind of one eye. 
And a reassuring statement in general terms is, I think, not 
sufficient. But if Prof. James would explain to us how in 
the end he understands the human Good, and how its elements 
are related to one another, this point perhaps would become 
clear. We might at last know whether we all should or 
should not call ourselves Pragmatists. (2) Next as to 
“humanism,” surely we should be informed, first, whether 
“finite mind” is to stand merely for some of the inhabi- 
tants of a single planet, or is to have a far wider meaning, 
and, if the latter, we should be told what that meaning is. 
This is not a new question (it might even be called an old 
and familiar one), and in some aspects the difference here 
between various views inay be really enormous. It seems to 
myself at least imperative that such a point should not be left 
in darkness. And (3) in the process of Humanity (however 
Humanity is understood) we have to inquire how the indi- 
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viduals stand to the whole. Have both sides of the process 
equal reality, or, if this is not so, what is the alternative ? 
If the individuals are the final realities, what in the end are 
we to say of the “ together ’’ and of the whole process? These 
are well-known problems, and they surely call for systematic 
treatment. (4) Then, to say nothing of questions about know- 
ledge—a subject with which Prof. James has in some degree 
dealt—what in the end is the meaning of and the truth 
about Progress? Endless progress as an ideal is itself hardly 
above criticism, but is there in the end any meaning in pro- 
gress at all? Is mere prevalence and survival to be the same 
as progress, and, if not that, then what else is: progress to 
mean? And is the temporal process of the Universe (which 
process is apparently the one reality) to be taken as a pro- 
gress, and if so, on what grounds? We have once more 
here an old problem which calls for solution. (5) Finally I 
need perhaps say nothing as to the difficulty with regard to 
‘a condition’ outside of finite minds, except to point out 
that any obscurity on this head must naturally affect the 
entire view. 

The above questions, and others, can hardly be answered 
satisfactorily unless they are dealt with all together and as 
connected parts of one inquiry. Prof. James’s answer to 
them, when it comes, will not altogether, I imagine, meet all 
our difficulties, but most assuredly it will be welcome. Even at 
Oxford we have not yet been so deafened by periodical mani- 
festoes and by prophetic outcries as to be incapable of hearing. 
And there, as indeed everywhere else, Prof. James may count 
upon willing and respectful attention. 























II.-AN ‘ECONOMIC’ THEORY OF SPATIAL 
PERCEPTION. 


By C. SPEARMAN. 


I.—WEAKNESS OF THE Usuan ‘ EuprricaL’ THEORIES. 


EvERY human sensation, whether it be a pin-prick or a red- 
ness or @ noise or of any other kind, always has a spatial! 
value, a particular ‘thereness’; even the general feeling of 
indisposition seems to be, however vaguely, ‘here’. But man, 
we can scarcely doubt, has very slowly and gradually evolved 
out of a mere speck of protoplasm. Hence, his present spatia! 
values are likely to be—to some extent—explicable by his 
history. 

The idea of the evolution of the sensorial spatial values is, 
of course, anything but new ; it became familiar, indeed, some 
time before the idea of man’s evolution in general. But 
this very fact seems to have had an unfortunate influence ; 
the authors who have followed up Berkeley's attempt to trace 
out the genesis of spatial perception seem to have had dift- 
culty in freeing themselves from his original pre-Darwinian 
standpoint. Although differing widely from one another on 
every matter of detail, they have almost unanimously con- 
tinued to seek for the genesis in the lifetime of individuals, or 
at any rate in that of mankind. Also, they have generally 
persisted in regarding the space of sight—principally, it would 
seem, because it lies outside the body and because it derives 
from inverted retinal images—as a peculiarly artificial product. 
The original space they have declared to be that of touch.! 
More recently, they have settled upon one particular kind of 
tactual sensation as being pre-eminently fundamental, namely, 
the so-called ‘movement-sensations’ that occur on changing 
the position of a limb. 

But all this ‘empirical’ theory is daily showing itself to 
fit worse and worse the hard actual facts. This has been 
most conspicuous, perhaps, with regard to sight. For in- 


'This term will throughout this paper be used in its broadest sense. so 
us to include pressure, pain, heat, cold, ete. 
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stance, the cases of removal of congenital cataract, long sup- 
posed to be conclusive on the side of empiricism, have at last 
had to be admitted even by the leading empiricists themselves 
to furnish very little serious evidence either way.' On the 
other hand, a much more crucial test has been devised ; in 
this, the retina of persons totally blind from birth is stimu- 
lated mechanically, by pressing the point of a stick against 
one side of the eyeball: the whole previous experience of 
such persons should make them localise the ensuing visual 
sensation near the stick; but actually, they localise them on 
the opposite side of the eye, just as demanded by the anti- 
empirical or ‘nativistic’ theory.” In short, though the 
nativists have, indeed, failed to prove that each visual fibre 
possesses absolutely unchangeable spatial values, they have 
succeeded in showing that the normal changes are at any 
rate surprisingly small. 

The question has been much less exhaustively investigated 
with regard to the localisation of touch. But two previous 
papers of the present writer are believed to have shown that 
this, far from being the primitive element of sensorial space, 
is just as much a complicated artificial product as is visual 
localisation.* By means of experiment in normal and patho- 
logical cases, it was proved that the simple ‘thereness’ of a 
tactual sensation must be referred to the combined action of 
many factors of two distinct kinds. There are ‘ segmental ’ 
factors, whereby the skin informs the brain of the relative 
positions of all stimuli in the region between any two neigh- 
bouring joints. And there are ‘articular’ factors, whereby 
the joints intimate to the brain their angle (or any changes 
thereof). These factors—forming, as it were, a system of 
polar co-ordinates—conjointly determine the localisation. 
In consciousness appears the net result, a simple impression 
of ‘thereness ’. 

Nor, finally, does the empirical school seem to have been 
much happier in picking out the ‘movement-sensations ’ as 
the pre-eminently fundamental element. The ordinary per- 


'It is recognised nowadays that even the most unquestionably innate 
faculties do ‘not attain efficiency without a little exercise, that such exer- 
cise is doubly wanted for any faculty that has been unnaturally kept out 
of use until late in life, that the eye is an organ peculiarly susceptible to 
‘ psychical’ derangement by abnormal habitus, that any derangement is 
temporarily aggravated by the shock of a surgical operation, and that 
the investigation of the patient is much hampered by medical considera- 
tions and has never yet been achieved in a quite satisfactory manner. 

*Schlodtmann, Archiv fiir Ophthalmologie, 54, 1902, p. 256. 

* British Journal of Psychology, 1905, i. p. 286; Wundt’s Psycho- 
logische Studien, 1906, i., p. 387. 
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ception of movement is nothing more than a perception of 
change of tactual place ; consequently, it is, like the perception 
of tactual place itself, merely a resultant from many more 
elementary factors (segmental and articular).!. True enough, 
when the skin has been completely numbed (by faradic 
electricity), a physical movement of the joint will still suffice 
to engender a vague perception of movement; ° and this per- 
ception appears to be no compound resultant, but the quite 
simple effect of an articular factor alone. Such a perception, 
however, is only of movement in general, not of any particu- 
lar direction ; the absence of the segmental factor seems to 
take away just the differentiation in three dimensions abso- 
lutely indispensable for complete localisation ; no mere con- 
sciousness of movement in general can ever account for that 
of movement in any particular direction, and still less for 
perception of any particular place. Moreover, there is no 
reason whatever to suppose that the articular factors are any 
more primitive than the segmental ones. In fact, I believe 
to have given valid psychological reasons for believing just 
the contrary.* And anatomical considerations point the same 
way; for although the exact site of the physiological organ 
of the articular factor is still disputable, it is certainly con- 
nected with the jot or adjacent tendons, that is to say, with 
structures confined to a comparatively small and advanced 
class of animals. 


[l.—OricinaL IpEentTITy oF PsyYcHICAL AND PHysIo- 
LOGICAL SPACE. 


All these unsatisfactory results of the usual empirical 
theories appear to justify an attempt to explain the evolution 
ina new manner. The present paper endeavours to achieve 
this by a further step along the same line as pursued by the 
two previous papers. The latter showed both the articular 
and segmental factors to be derivatives—in various stages of 
evolution—from a more simple spatial cognition akin to the 
Raumsinn tested by Weber (and most clearly defined, perhaps, 
by Aubert and Kammler) ; these factors have only undergone 


'The movement is, indeed, perceived much more distinctly than the 
positions between which the movement occurs. But this fact is merely 
an instance of the general law (easily verified tachistoscopically), that. 
a change is cognised more readily than the states between which the 
change happens. As Kiilpe first showed, the more general perception 
precedes the more specific one (Grundviss d. Psychologie, pp. 178, 360 ; 
Wundt’s Phil. Stud., viii., p. 318). 

“Goldscheider, Zeitschrift f. Klin. Medicin, xv., pp. 98, 111. 
> Brit. J. Psych., 1905, i., p. 309. 
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the usual effect of long habit, in that they have become 
mechanical and, at last, unconscious. But such explanation 
(as was admitted) does not get beyond ‘the most recent 
chapter’ of genesis. It shows how nature has got over the 
difficulty of localising in a body possessing flexible joints, but 
it ignores a much more fundamenta] difficulty, that of localis- 
ing on the bodily surface at all, when there is overwhelming 
evidence that the real sentient function is confined to the 
brain. A person who has lost an arm, for instance, can feel 
it again as vividly as ever, if the stump of the nerve be 
stimulated artificially; hallucinations of sight continue to 
occur after complete destruction of the eyeballs, but never 
after that of the occipital cortex. A priori then, one would 
have expected, say, the pain of a gouty foot to feel to be on 
the mesial surface of the first frontal convolution (accepting 
this view of the disputed topography, to fix our ideas); any 
accompanying articular factors should merely add some more 
sensations localised behind the Rolandic fissure. Why does 
not this occur? Why have not the sensorial and the underlying 
physiological occurrences identical spatial values ? 

Curiously enough, this discrepancy between sensorial and 
physiological space has rarely excited much interest. Even 
such a thorough partisan of physiological psychology as Bain, 
for example, does not appear so much as to allude to it. Pos- 
sibly, psychologists think that such a minor discrepancy 1s 
not worth attention in view of all the other infinitely deeper 
differences between the two mysteriously parallel processes 
of mind and body. But, surely, the very fact of the spatial 
discrepancy being so unessential ought rather to encourage us 
to look for the cause. That excitations in any particular 
physiological site should invariably engender sensations in 
another particular but quite different psychical site, must 
have some intelligible reason ; we cannot for ever be contented 
with tacitly assuming a ‘ pre-established harmony’. Above 
all, the profound analogy of Space with Time declares convinc- 
ingly that the spatial discrepancy cannot be original ; we are 
impelled to beheve that, just as every sensorial and its co- 
ordinated physiological event occur at one and the same 
moment, so in the beginning they must have occurred at one 
and the same place. 

The proof of this thesis, that sensoriai and physiological 
space must have coincided originally, falls naturally into two 
parts. Sensorial localisation must be shown: firstly, to be 
capable generally of shifting away from any primitive site ; 
and secondly, to have special reason for shifting to exactly the 
position where we now find it. 
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The former task seems to have been amply fulfilled by 
experimental psychology ; for it has been proved to the hilt 
that every sort and description of sensorial localisation is 
changeable. As regards visual sensation, the epoch-making 
researches of Wheatstone demonstrated that the distinctness 
of binocular vision is essentially due to a slight alteration in 
the apparent direction of the non-foveal rays.' And recently 
it has been discovered, that under certain pathological cir- 
cumstances the retinal elements can learn to localise in an 
entirely new direction, sometimes even in the new and the 
old directions simultaneously.” With respect to touch, the 
instability of localisation is even less questionable. To take 
an instance from one of the papers mentioned above, it has 
been found that if a person concentrates his mind upon the 
apparent place of a tactual sensation, this place gradually 
wanders (up to as much as 15 cm. and more) away from its 
physiological site ;* on his relaxing his attention, the sensa- 
tion springs back towards (but not quite up to) its physio- 
logical site again. And the mutability of the spatial relations 
between one sense and another has been demonstrated with 
especial brilliance by Stratton’s experiment of wearing glasses 
that turned the visual field upside down; in a few days the 
visual and tactual sensations and memories began to har- 
monise again and everything to seem as natural as before.‘ 

Less easy is the second task. We have to show that sen- 
sorial localisation has some paramount reason for seeking 
exactly the site now actually occupied. The solution is, I be- 
lieve, that the present site confers upon the localisation the 
greatest simplicity compatible with efficiency, or the greatest 
possible mental economy. 

Before going further, it seems advisable to see how much is 
implied by this limit to the simplifying process, that it should 
be ‘* compatible with efficiency ” (without some such limit, the 


' Excepting, of course, rays from points lying on the horopter. 
Wheatstone’s statement, that two non-corresponding retinal points could 
blend into single vision has long found almost universal acceptance. His 
further assertion, that inversely two corresponding points can (normally) 
give double vision is still mostly denied, but some experiments (which I 
hope to publish soon) seem to put this also beyond doubt. 

* See the researches of Kries, Javal, Bielschowsky, Hering and Tscher- 
mak, but on the other side Schoen, Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, 35, p. 184. 

‘This wandering occurs in a constant direction, namely, towards the 
position that the physiological site of the touch would reach, if the joints 
of the limb in question were brought to their most usual angle. It is 
an example of Wundt’s important law of Aigleichung. (Naturally enough, 
the phenomenon can only be observed satisfactorily under exact experi- 
mental conditions. Wundt’s Phil. Studien, 1906, i.. p. 469.) 

* Psychological Review, iii, p. 611. 
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greatest simplification would be to abolish sensorial space al- 
together). What is the wse of sensorial space? It can scarcely 
be other than to enable animals to control the physical spatial 
relations between their bodies and their environment. For 
this purpose, it is by no means needful that the two kinds of 
space, sensorial and physical, should coincide, nor even that 
they should be of the same essential nature. In _ political 
economy, for example, we find gold to be the basis of barter 
(in the chief commercial countries), while paper would be im- 
practicable as a basis; yet all the transactions in gold can be 
perfectly regulated by thoughts of and transactions in paper 
(in the form of cheques, notes, etc.). The one necessary and 
sufficient condition of effective symbolisation is that the sym- 
bolising values be unequivocally co-ordinated to those sym- 
bolised. Now, if sensorial localisation were to be simplified 
beyond a certain limit, a single sensorial spatial value would 
have to be co-ordinated to several different physical ones ; un- 
equivocality, and with it efficiency, would be lost. 

This consideration shows further, that our opposition be- 
tween the sensorial and the physical spaces does not necessarily 
involve ‘realism’. As far as our present argument is con- 
cerned, physical space might be hyperbolical, spherical, or 
discrete, though perhaps not very well four-dimensional. It 
might even be a pure fiction, without involving any fresh 
difficulties beyond those already attaching to this view for 
other reasons; in such a case the physical spatiality here 
alluded to would only mean the sensorial spatiality of the 
event in question for any minds other than the one princi- 
pally concerned. Physiological spatial relations are, of course, 
merely the physical ones between different parts of the body. 
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TII.—MeEntat Economy anp TacruaL LocALISATION. 


To turn to our second and chief task, let us conceive 
sensorial space as still in primitive coincidence with physio- 
logical space, and see what changes are then prescribed by 
mental economy. The discussion of the very earliest stages 
of spatial perception must be reserved for another occasion, 
as they are not essential to our present theme and would 
seriously distract attention from it. We will take for granted 
the eventual occurrence of a stage of development—it would 
seem to be that of a great part of the existent animal world— 
where no nervous system has been evolved and no dislocation 
of sensorial from physiological spatial values has yet occurred, 
but where nevertheless the animal is already able to move 
about and orient itself in its environment. Further, as a 
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corollary from the power of orientation, we will also assume 
that the localisation of such an animal’s remembrances is of 
a different character to that of its actual sensations; while 
the latter is fixed relatively to the body,' namely, at the 
particular portion of bodily substance excited, the former is 
by some means or other fixed relatively to the environment, 
namely, at the place occupied by the e ‘xcited substance during 
the actual excitation. At this stage of evolution, the orienting 
process may perhaps, without pr etending an actual description, 
be symbolised adequately for our present purposes as follows : 
whenever the animal reapproaches, say, a foreign object 
against which it has formerly collided, the spatial value of its 
spontaneous sensations begins to approximate to that of the 
remembrances of collision: hence, the animal foresees a new 
— and can act appropriately (going on if the collision 

vas pleasant, and vice versa). No more simple orientation is 
conceivable.” 

Let us next turn to a more advanced stage. We will first 
consider the case of some rudimentary species of Vorticella. 
Such an animal looks very like a plant; there is a long stalk, 
whose bottom end is permanently fixed to the ground or else- 
where, while the body proper sways about at the top end. It 
is evident that the lines of movement of such an animal must, 
in general, radiate from one common centre. When the 
body swings out along any line from this centre it will 
collide with any foreign object* that happens to he in that 
line, say, at the place F. The collision will be suffered by 
the animal’s periphery, the tips of its cil. Now, we will 
conceive, for the sake of the argument, that these cilia have 
so exclusively adapted themselves to the purposes of collision, 
as to have sacrificed their power of sentience; they have 
turned, we will suppose, into mere ‘receiving apparatus’ for 
suffering the first shock of collision, modifying it and con- 
ducting it on towards the interior really sentient substance, 
or ‘medulla’. Then, the collision will not be felt where it 


'This objectively relational aspect has nothing to do with ‘relative 
localisation’ in a psychological sense; by the latter expression is meant 
the feat of orienting with regard to the body, judging, for instance, 
whether a touch be on the second or third toe (German, Ortssinn). All 
mere ‘thereness’ is, psychologically, not relative but ‘absolute localisa- 
tion’ (German, Laugewahrnehmung). 

“Such a disparateness of sensorial and memorative localisation is a 
phenomenon quite distinct from the discrepancy of sensorial and physio- 
logical values. The former, though not the latter, occurs in the case of 
‘Time also: an actual sensation has the temporal value of ‘nowness’ ; 
but its subsequent remembrance has instead a ‘themness’. 

*For simplicity, we will throughout suppose our ‘foreign objects’ to 
be stationary and very small. 
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occurs physically, at F, but in some particle of the sentient 
medulla situated at the moment of collision, say, at S. Yet 
this §, the place where the sensation is localised, though no 
longer coinciding with the physical place of the collision, F, 
is nevertheless still perfectly co-ordinated to the latter. For, 
as the animal always approaches any particular object in one 
and the same direction (namely, from its central position), 
its sentient medulla always has at the moment of collision 
one and the same place; the remembrances of collision with 
any object, say, F,, are always distinguished by the same 
spatial value, 8,:; and whenever the spatial value of its 
spontaneous sensations begins also to near §,, the anima! 
foresees a new collision with object in question. Its orienta- 
tion is just as simple as that of the less differentiated animals 
whose bodies are still sentient throughout. Under these 
hypothetical conditions, then, there is no reason for any 
dislocation of sensorial from physiological space ; our anima! 
may perfectly well go on localising its tactual sensations in 
the organ sentient, although the collisions really occur else- 
where. 

But such conditions rarely, if ever, hold good actually. As 
a general rule, an animal will be able to approach a foreign 
object from any direction; and each direction will bring the 
organ of sentience at the moment of collision to a new place ; 
such a place, clearly, may lie anywhere on the circle whose 
centre is the foreign object and whose radius is the distance 
from the ‘receiving apparatus’ to the sentient organ. Let 


the possible directions be called D,, D,, D,, . . . D,, and the 
corresponding places on the circle be §,,5,,5,, . . . S,. For 


the animal to be able to foresee a new collision when moving 
in any particular direction, say, D,, it must possess a remem- 
brance of collision distinguished by the two values D,, and §,. 
And to foresee collisions under ali circumstances, it must 
possess the infinite series of remembrances distinguished by 
D, §,, D, §., D, 8, ... D, S,. The mental complication 
is enormous. Any animal labouring under it must be at in- 
calculable disadvantage in the struggle for existence. 

Can matters be simplified by shifting the sensorial localisa- 
tion to any ew site instead of its natural one, the sentient 
organ? It will easilv be seen that, when the animal collides 
with the object from varying directions, not only the sentient 
organ, but also all other possible sites of sensorial localisation 
‘i.e., all sites fixed relatively to the body) change their position 
relatively to the environment; any new site would still con- 
tinue to entail upon the animal the necessity of associating 
the remembrance of collision with an infinite number of 
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different spatial values. There is only one exception, namely, 
the site of the ‘receiving apparatus’; for this at the moment 
of touching the object always has practically the same posi- 
tion as the latter itself ;' we will call this position F again. 
If, then, the animal were to project its sensations from the site 
of the sentient organ to that of the ‘ receiving apparatus, every 
remembrance would (however various the direction of ap- 
proach) bear one and the same distinguishing value, simply 
F. Whenever the animal’s spontaneous sensations presented 
a value tending towards F, it would foresee a new collision. 
Its orientation would be no less simple than that of the 
Vorticella. 

But this projection to the site of the receiving apparatus, 
so pre-eminently demanded by mental economy, is exactly 
what we find to occur. Our touch sensations do in actual 
tact present the strange property of being localised, not in the 
brain, but in the skin. 

It only remains to see how such a projection is practically 
feasible. By hypothesis, the sentient substance cognises its 
place and the direction of its movement at every collision ; * 
and these data (after two collisions, as a theoretical minimum) 
suffice mathematically to determine the place of the receiving 
apparatus. The difficulty is that, in order to make the required 
projection, the animal will have to execute some unconscious 
process equivalent in effect to a calculation. A priori, it may 
well be objected that the performance of such a mathematical 
operation without the aid of a consciously working intellect 1s 
inconceivable. But this objection is, it seems to me, com- 
pletely overruled by the empirically demonstrable fact, that 
quite analogous (and even much more complicated) uncon- 
scious calculations* are being performed every moment by 
every human being. For, as mentioned above, it has been 
shown that the perfectly simple ‘thereness’ of any tactual 
sensation really derives from a great number of separate data, 
and that not only the calculation but even many of the data 
are entirely unconscious. Quite recently, this same fact has 
been published as the result of a very careful and able in- 
vestigation on quite different lines by Rupp (assisted by G. 
KE. Muller). Perhaps the difficulty of conceiving such un- 


‘Tt will be remembered that we have assumed the foreign object, for 
simplicity of argument, to be very small. 

*In higher organisms, perception of direction of movement may be re- 
placed by that of the relative positions of any different parts of the sentient 
organ. 

3Using this expression for brevity only. 

‘Rupp, after corroborating my result, adds: “ Durch meine Versuche 
kommt nur der neue Punkt hinzu, dass die Glieder. deren Lage zut 
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conscious calculation may be lessened by recalling to mind 
the performances of Babbage’s arithmetical and Jevons’ 
logical machines. 

It appears even possible to make not unplausible specula- 
tions as to the psychological origin of such calculating 
mechanism. Let us conceive some animal as still localising 
its sensations primitively, in the sentient organ. Suppose 
it to collide with a foreign object. The remembrance of 
the sensation will be localised in the place (during col- 
lision), not of the object, but of the sentient organ. But 
suppose the animal afterwards to collide with the same object 
from the opposite direction. The same sensation will arise, 
this time with a new locality; but the former locality may 
be expected to come to mind also by association, and to fuse 
with the new one; the net result will be a localisation mid- 
way. And when the animal collides very frequently from 
random directions, the eventual net result must be to associ- 
ate the sensation with the sentient organ’s mean position 
at moment of colliding; but this mean position is, clearly, 
that of the object itself and, therefore, that of the ‘ receiving 
apparatus’ on collision. The same process recurs for all 
other foreign objects; all sensations of collision become pro- 
jected to the site of the ‘receiving apparatus’.' In this 
way, it appears quite possible for the projection to the 
‘receiving apparatus’ to develop into a mechanical habit, so 
that even the first sensation from a strange object, even the 
spontaneous sensations, are projected in the like manner. 

A more formidable problem arises on reflecting that the 
sentient function eventually retreats, not only from the ‘ re- 
ceiving’ but also from the motor apparatus. Thereupon the 
sentient organ no longer cognises even its own movements 
(with reference to the environment); it no longer possesses 
even the data from which to make the calculation required 
for the projective process. A solution to this problem seems 
furnished by the very probable consideration, that at some 


early phylogenetic (or even ontogenetic) stage, the motor 


apparatus was already intimately connected with a central 
nervous system, but nevertheless still continued to be sentient 
itself also. During this stage, every perception by the 


Kenntnis der absoluten Lokalisation irgendwie gegeben sein muss, nicht 
nur tatsichlich nicht visuell vorgestellt werden, sondern in einigen 
Fiillen gar nicht vorgestellt werden hinnen” (Zeitschr. f. Psychologie 
und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, II. Abt., 1906. xli., p. 237). 

'This process is by no means of a purely imaginary character. Its 
essential principle is no other than that of the actually observable illu- 
sion described on page 184, 
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motor apparatus of its own movement would become co-or- 
dinated to some particular process in the central nervous 
system ; the latter process must in time become so firmly 
associated with the presentation of the corresponding move- 
ment as to excite this presentation whether or not the 
movement be cognised by the motor apparatus. But here- 
upon the motor apparatus has no further need of being 
sentient ; it is at liberty to adapt its structure wholly to its 
motor functions; the presentations of movement have be- 
come ‘specific energies’ of certain processes in the brain. 

An objection to this theory of tactual localisation may 
perhaps be found in the internal sensations. The ‘ receiving,’ 
ie. terminal nervous apparatus of these are too well pro- 
tected to be excitable by collision with foreign objects. Hence, 
their spatial values have nothing either to gain or to lose 
economically by coinciding with their terminal apparatus. 
But this fact appears rather to confirm our theory. For just 
these sensations are actually not localised in their terminal 
apparatus. Last year Head, Rivers and Sherren succeeded 
in eliciting internal temperature sensations in certain patients 
by introducing hot and cold water into the lower part of their 
bowels; these sensations, far from being localised in the ab- 
dominal cavity, seemed to the patients to be near the navel 
or even in the air!! 


IV.—MeENTAL KCONOMY AND THE OTHER SENSATIONS. 


Let us turn to the other classes of sensation, to begin with, 
those of monocular sight. It will readily be perceived, that 
here also the retention of the primitive coincidence between 
psychological and physiological space would be economically 
disastrous. For to be always able to foresee the impression 
of any given retinal element by any given visual object, an 
animal would need to experience and to remember the infinite 
number of situations of its sentient organ from which the 
object was visible, together with the special inclination of 
its body required in each situation respectively in order to 
bring the object into view. Even then, the spatial values of 
any particular visual impression would remain equivocal ; 
for they would apply equally well to any other object 
chancing to be in the same direction. The complication 
is aS enormous as in the case of touch. 

But once more the whole complication may be avoided by 
projecting all the sensations of the retinal element concerned 





' Bram, 1905, xxix., p. 112. 
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away from the sentient organ to some other locality (relative 
to the animal’s body). In this case, however, owing to the 
above-mentioned equivocality, the animal does not possess 
sufficient data to determine any visual object’s site, but only 
its direction ; hence, the projection also can merely be in a 
direction. This, clearly, will be such as to coincide with the 
physical direction of any visual object at the moment of vision. 
On such a projection having become habitual, an anima! 
wishing to approach a visual object always has to move in 
one and the same way, namely, along the line in which the 
sensation is projected. Simpler orientation is inconceivable. 

Again, there is need of an unconscious calculation. When 
an animal looks about, each retinal element is being impressed 
by rays of light in most motley succession. If the retina! 
elements really had, as frequently maintained, ‘ specific feel- 
ings’ of direction, the visual world would be a chaotic phantas- 
magoria. In truth, a retinal element possesses (in monocular 
vision) a specific direction, but only as one factor (and an un- 
conscious one) among the many entering into the calculation. 

Another factor is invariably furnished by the animal’s per- 
ception of its own movements. But this is brought into the 
reckoning just as unconsciously as the others. One may 
easily test this by letting an eye wander naturally, the other 
one being closed and the head being kept still. It will not 
he found that the amount of each eye movement is accurately 
perceived, that simultaneously the whole visual field makes a 
leap in exactly the opposite direction to exactly the same 
extent (up to as much as 100°), and that a new balance is 
struck between these two factors. On the contrary, all the 
visual objects will abide fairly quietly in their places, and 
from beginning to end the perceptive process will be perfectly 
single. 

The remaining factors are of a subsidiary character and 
chiefly help to determine the apparent remoteness. 

A final complication derives from binocular vision. For 
owing to parallax, every change of position of a visual object 
(except along the horopter) causes the rays to change direc- 
tion unequally for the two eyes, and even the ratio of the 
two changes is inconstant. Hence, it is no longer possible 
for each retinal element to project its sensations in any con- 
stant direction. But on the other hand, this is no longer 
necessary. For the animal now cognises sufficient data to 
determine, not merely the direction, but even the definite 
place of the visual object. Consequently, the projection is 
now, just as in touch, to a definite place (relative to the 
body): this is that place which always coincides, at the 
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moment of vision, with any visual object whatever capable of 
causing such a combination of sensorial impressions.' The 
whole perception, although deriving from two eyes, is itself— 
true to the principles of mental economy—perfectly single 
(or, as it has been called, ‘ Cyclopean’). 

Perhaps, it is only a further economy, that visual localisa- 
tion is not elaborated to any perfection greater than needed 
practicaliy. Modes of perception that have no general impor- 
tance are perturbed enough by errors, illusions, double images, 
vagueness, etc. 

Incidentally, our theory has supplied the solution of the 
old standing problem, as to why the visual field takes the 
particular form of a superficies. For the two characteristics 
of a superficies are continuity and two-dimensionality. Now, 
the continuity of the visual field is due partly to imperfect 
discrimination and partly to associative supplementation (as 
seen most strikingly in the case of the ‘blind spot’). But 
the two-dimensionality is at once explained by mental 
economy ; for the latter, as we have seen, demands pro- 
jection in a direction only, and a direction is a determination 
in two dimensions. 

The same principle applies just as strictly to sound. The 
difference of this sense from sight derives solely from the 
physical impracticability of a sensory apparatus able to bring 
the acoustic rays from each sounding object to a separate 
sharp focus. Hence, the nerve-elements of an ear, though in 
themselves readily enough excitable independently of one 
another (as shown by their reaction to pitch), are not excited 
differentially according to the object’s different situations. 
Consequently, the very same principle of economical cv- 
ordination of sensorial spatial values to environmental exper!- 
ences, which above required the visual sensations to form an 
extended field, here with equal force requires the aural sen- 
sations not to do so. But still the situation of the sounding 
object is not without an appreciable effect upon the whole 
binaural impression; for the ear inclined towards the object 
is stimulated much more forcibly than the other one ; and if 
the head be moved about, the object’s situation can eventually 
be determined unequivocally. Thereupon, as usual, economy 
demands projection to that place (relative to the body) which 
coincides with the position (relative to the environment 
occupied at the moment of the sound by any object whatever 
causing such relative intensities of impression. Such a de- 

‘Of course, the specific character of binocular vision extends only as 
far from the eyes as the effect of parallax and convergence remains appre- 
ciable, that is, for a distance of a few feet. 
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termination is at best very rough, so that the localisation is 
always vague and largely influenced by secondary moments. 
But im any case, the projection is done with the usual perfect 
mental simplicity ; we localise the sound without stopping to 
notice, or even being able to notice, that one ear is more 
atfected than the other or that we are being influenced by 
secondary moments ; the sound simply appears to be ‘ there’. 

The sensations of taste stand upon the same economical 
footing as those of touch. And accordingly, they are localised 
in the same general manner, namely, at the peripheral ex- 
tremity of the nerve. But the quick diffusion of the sapid 
particles by the saliva makes the localisation much less 
definite. 

For smells, on the contrary, localisation at the extremity 
of the nerve would be a great breach cf economy. For the 
regio olfactoria hes rather higher up and farther back than 
the axis of the eyes; hence, it occupies appreciably varying 
positions whilst the animal sniffs at the same object but with 
varying inclinations of the head. The place relative to the 
body which during the operation of sniffing shifts least 
relatively to the environment is the nostrils. Here at the 
nostrils, therefore, is the localisation prescribed by economy. 
And at the nostrils the localisation actually occurs, as any 
one may readily convince himself by trial. Again, the sen- 
sorial data only suffice to determine the place of the object 
very imperfectly, so that the localisation remains accordingly 
vague. 


V.—COoNCLUSION. 


Thus we have gone through every sense in turn and have 
found the respective sensations to be localised in very various 
manners.' The so-called law of ‘ excentric projection,’ accord- 
ing to which all sensations are supposed to be localised at the 
peripheral extremity of the nerve, has proved quite invalid. 


'The actual fact, that every kind of sensation is localised (nore or less 
distinctly), cannot, I think, be denied by any unprejudiced observer. 
But many able psychologists tend to the opinion of Locke, that only 
certain classes of sensation, sight and perhaps touch, essentially ‘in- 
clude the idea of extension’. Here, however, Locke may possibly have 
fallen into the very error with which he reproaches others, of “ taking 
the measure and possibility of all being, only from their narrow and gross 
imaginations”. For the greater difficulty of dissociating sight and touch 
from spatiality seems sufficiently accounted for by the fact of just these 
sensations being localised more definitely than the others (for the eco- 
nomical reasons given above). The experience of the present writer is 
that certain trains of thought appear to confer eventually the power of 
conceiving even the visual sensations as unspatial. 
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One rule alone has never once been infringed; in every 
instance the localisation has shown itself to be exactly such 
as to produce the maximum mental economy. 

Our theory departs from the current ones in that it does 
not make any sense borrow its localisation from others, but 
credits each with its own spatial evolution. The theory of 
several very able psychologists, that the tactual spatial values 
are fundamentally derived from the visual ones, has never 
been supported by any observed facts. Not only the bare per- 
ception of ‘thereness ’ (‘absolute’ localisation, ‘ Lagewahrneh- 
mung’), but also that of extension and apartness (‘ Raumsinn’ 
has always shown itself quite similar for the visible as for the 
invisible parts of the body, for normal persons as those born 
blind. The influence of sight has been traceable solely in 
the more complicated operations of ‘relative’ localisation 
(‘Ortssinn *); and even here, the visual images have by no 
means beex found to underlie the tactual ones, but merely to 
co-operate with them.' Nor has any better evidence ever 
been advanced for the contrary belief, that visual is borrowed 
from tactual localisation ; the time-honoured fancy, that the 
visual ‘top’ of an object has become so through association 
with the act of looking up in order to see it, has been proved 
by Stratton to be entirely baseless; and when the latter's 
ingenious experiments succeeded in bringing touch and sight 
into conflict, both proved remarkably independent, but especi- 
ally sight. 

The same story is told also by comparative psychology. 
When we find a rudimentary nerveless animal equally ready to 
retire from a contact or to advance towards a light, we can 
hardly avoid considering the mental states in the two cases 
as the beginnings of the tactual and visual sensations re- 
spectively ; nor can we well do otherwise than attribute to 
both these sensations an equally definite spatial character, 
seeing that both cause equally definite spatial reactions. And 
in either case the localisation is equally bound to drift along 
the line of least resistance, that is, away from the primitive 
coincidence with the underlying physiological process to what- 
ever other locality may enable the whole sensual experience 
to be systematised in the simplest possible manner. 

True enough, this evolution must have been largely de- 
pendent on the animal being able to move about and perceive 
its motion. But such primitive experience of motion cannot 
for a moment be identified with the existing spatial values of 
human so-called movement-sensations. And above all, the 


See Brit. J. Psych., i., p. 806. 
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experiences of motion have by no means been merely tacked 
on to the other senses by association, but have rather supplied 
these with the opportunity of evolving themselves. 

Of course, the fact of all the senses evolving thei own 
spaces does not preclude them from more or less modifying 
each other. Even the principle of economy itself would evi- 
dently require that the various senses should not clash ; but 
this general requirement is, at any rate in the vast majority of 
animals, forestalled ; for all the localisations demanded’ (as 
explained above) by economy for the respective senses individu- 
ally happen to harmonise with one another already. Hence, 
the mutual influence can be little more than supplementary ; 
the data possessed by a single sense often only suffice to deter- 
mine the localisation partially (this we have found to occur 
with monocular sight and, above all, with sound); and then 
the completion of the determination 1s largely assisted by the 
other senses. 

This paper ought, perhaps, to excuse itself for having dwelt 
so much upon economy, a more teleological than causal 
consideration. It has been done because the principle of 
economy appears at least sufficient to bring sensorial locali- 
sation into line with a vast number of other organic 
phenomena (as well known and striking examples may be 
quoted the hexagonal shape of honey-cells and Listing’s law 
of rotation of the eyes). Even inorganic phenomena, as has 
often been pointed out, exhibit a surprising obedience to 
the same economical principle. Moreover, this principle has 
a very obvious causal aspect also, in that all races of animals 
neglecting economy must be at a great disadvantage and 
eventually die out. We have touched upon psychological 
‘ausation so briefly, because detailed discussion of this point 
seems scarcely profitable until more light has been thrown 
upon the laws of heredity. 

It remains to disclaim any pretence at dealing with the wlii- 
mate genesis of Space. The full acceptance of our economical 
theory would still leave room for wide divergence of opinion 
on the great questions, as to whether Space “be subjective or 
objec tive, a priori or a posteriori, analysable or unanalysable. 

3ut if our theory gives no answer to any of these ‘higher 
problems, it appears at least to furnish the base from which 
these ought to be approached. 
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III—THE PHENOMENAL SANCTIONS OF THE 
MORAL LIFE. 


By EF. C. Doan. 


Ina former number of Minp ! under the theme “ Phenomenal- 
ism in Ethics” the writer outlined his conviction that in con- 
duct the phenomenal thought and act are solicited by motives 
mostly dissociated from absolute sanctions. This former 
article in the end promised a more concrete account of this 
phenomenally perceived moral hfe. The following is a 
tentative essay in this direction of concreteness. 

[t is significant that those ethical systems most scandalised 
by the impulse-driven life have themselves seldom issued in 
any system of practical norms. Ethical idealism both by its 
romantic spirit and in its impractical outcome has affronted 
the more robust impulses and openly discredited the more 
practical results of empiricist systems. The method of 
‘trial and error,” the sharpening of instincts, the ordering 
of impulses through experience, the life of practical reason 
with its partial yet vital adjustments to its realistically per- 
ceived world—in all this the absolutist temper remarks only 
bare irrationality, mere animality. Not by compromising 
but by radical treatment, the complete healing over in ab- 
solute experience of all its apparent gashes of finitude, may 
this irrational be rationalised, this animal thing transmuted 
into a transcendental Person. While this perfect idealising 
of conduct has indeed sublimed our modern culture, has im- 
ported into the moral life a deeply romantic tone ; yet despite 
its occasional variations from this solemn, underlying theme— 
its overtones against lying, contract-breaking, suicide; its 
swelling out of finite spimt through family to state—idealism 
has subdued many of life’s most concrete motives within its 
too solemn and too recurrent monotone. Certain opinions, 
certain modes, certain experiences have always remained 
discordant, unimpressed within their proper Ideas, Sub- 
stances, Absolutes. Men in their hours of crisis have not 






Minb, No. 54, pp. 221-254. 
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ordered their conduct by excessively speculative norms—how- 
ever categorically they may have conceived their habitual 
days. Idealism in its absolute sessions has announced 
practical resolutions, norms for daily conduct; but with 
unconscious plagiarism, by a sort of romantic licence, it has 
copied these enactments from the records of man’s past 
experience. Conformity to these tentative recommenda- 
tions out of his own past man has naturally held to be not 
an affair of absolute duty but a matter of prudential habit. 
It has been retorted often enough that this case of practical 
ethics when argued thus upon wholly unspeculative grounds 
is hopelessly compromised. Norms of conduct are no laws 
at all save they establish themselves somehow upon an ab- 
solute support. Within these frankly practical lines there 
could be no assurance of absolute loyalty, no protection 
against defalcation. Thinking and acting would proceed, 
if not through by-ways of marginal business with their un- 
mitigated risks yet at best through paths of activity so beaten 
into hardness and flatness as to be unyielding either of 
pleasure or of inspiration. The secure life, it is urged, 
though it may experience episodic pleasure, must in its 
permanent business act upon a thoroughly rational ground. 
[t must be an expression, a foretaste of the Absolute. The 
prudential in morals, if indeed not productive of lawlessness, 
anarchy, unmorality, is certainly, at the bottom unmoral. 
There is, it may be admitted, a sound core of truth in all 
this romantic protestation against the phenomena-infected 
life. Ethical theory upon a frankly practical basis must deal 
in remnants cut out of a supposedly whole cloth of truth. 
It must show partiality by its every recommendation of pro- 
spective activity. The moral life must indeed be relative and 
stumbling so long as the moral outlook stops short of being 
absolute. But the defensive demurrer of common sense 
against all this solemn tautology of accusation is becoming 
more and more articulate and in the end must be reckoned 
with. Again and again does the plain man in his life of 
practical adjustments admit error, blunder, ineffectiveness, 
but he refuses to confess any sense of depravity or guilt. 
He argues for exoneration on the ground that omniscient 
insight of the only sort made out by a rigorously consistent 
absolutism is of no such nature as to issue concretely in 
special experiences, in finite moralities. Such an absolute 
experience—he honours for the argument’s sake the really 
incredible condition that it should own on its proper account 
an absolute moral insight—never does on any finite account 
articulate that insight with his partial experience. And here 
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common sense, unaware of humanist courts of equity, has 
usually rested its hopeless and prejudged case. 

And yet this plain man, though he has failed to construct 
any absolute sanctions for his experiments with reality and 
with life, has heroically opened two resorts for practice in 
living. In one of these he fixes his life as solidly as he may 
upon a purely prudential foundation; he secures as many 
and as good as possible of the satisfactions to be had from the 
world of things and of persons ; he licenses his own tastes, #.e., 
his inner organism, to judge which among several available 
satisfactions are relatively highest for him ; he recognises that 
in a phenomenal span of time and in a world with others not 
all satisfactions legitimate enough in themselves can be prac- 
tically assured ; but meanwhile he is unable in his monadic life 
to relieve its blind and fugitive infelicity by any certain out- 
look upon time well-ordered into eternity ;—with respect to 
others akin to him he regards as natural and unquestionable 
a certain adjusting, a certain mutualising of their native, un- 
common impulses. Or in emergencies unwontedly puzzling 
man has on second thought resorted to an ultra-human con- 
sciousness, a humane experience, which precisely because not 
yet conceived as complete in its own account of reality may 
credibly attend to his partial appeals, may articulate its ex- , 
perimental recommendations with the exigencies of his finite 
situations. In a word he has resorted to an Experience like 
his own only more experienced and accordingly handier, wiser, 
perhaps gentler and more poised.” 

In their long history men have repeatedly drawn from this 
latter sanctional source. Their ethic has been humanely 
theistic. In their moral crises when their impulses have 
stumbled, their instincts failed, men have conceived no ab- 
solute experience implicated in these self-transcending emer- 
gencies ; in their deep-breathing uncertainty of life they have 
postulated a God both immediate and useful; sometimes a 
group of gods, each a competent specialist in his proper field : 
or again a several-aspect God, each Person in Whom is de- 
signed to meet effectually a special set of human emergencies ; 
or an ingenuously deified man of their tribe who yet per- 
petuates within his divinity his erstwhile anthropomorphic 


''The astonishing thing is that this simple growth through human history 
of adjusted and adjustable impulses should ever have suggested an 
ultimate and ontological unity of Persons in Absolute Self. Nor is the 
case of social ontology furthered by the claim of ontogenetic psychology 
that in the individual social is prior to self-regarding consciousness. 

*In both resorts “Better and Worse ” are conspicuously bulletined as 
the “ Fundamental Categories”. See Santayana’s Life of Reason, i.. p. 46. 
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outlines and anthropopathic impulses. Indeed his moral 
crises have at times precipitated even more concrete impulses : 
appeals to angels, to a virgin, to an image, to a discarnate 
ancestor, to Kons, to saints,—to anything short of absolute 
being. 

How different all this is from the decorous sanity of the 

romantic, conservative conventions! In this common life 
there is on the whole development of function through useful 
habitudes of thought; but there are vicissitudes, fatigue, 
atrophy as well. Life conceives itself as alternative between 
development and satisfaction through struggle on the one hand 
and disorganisation and decay through lassitude on the other. 
Action postulates reality as changing, shifting, reformulating 
itself every moment, at one moment richer or poorer in har- 
monies by comparison with the system of experience of a 
moment before. The moral agent experiments now with one 
world and then with another. His impulses, animal though 
they be, mere “‘ physical facts” are yet creative processes. 
Their annotations and addenda by changing the world at its 
open margin alter 1ideed the entire page of time on which they 
have recorded their comments and protestations. The free 
processes of common life are too fugitive to feel any circum- 
pressure of categorical imperatives, of absolute norms. No- 
thing significant in this living world can be categorically fixed, 
embalmed as sacramental. Reality is alive, pulsating in ever) 
organ, sweating at every pore. Blunders, disasters, tragedies 
as well as triumphs, escapes, romances are imminent every- 
where. Each man claims his own property in being and 
works it zestfully. His religion, if he have any, is fiducial not 
ontological. He profits in time: feeling unfit to-day he 
changes his place in being on the morrow; he allows his 
temperament, his sex, his irritability, and seeks throughout 
a goodly adjustment, a harmonious organisation with his 
world of things and of persons. There is but only on the 
whole development toward larger, stabler satisfactions. 

All this, as a matter of psychology, means that every motor 
response is conditioned upon the presupposition of discrete- 
ness among the elements of the cognitive life. Whether that 
life be conceived as human or divine, and whether its elements 
be interpreted by an expert psychology as sensational or as 
sub-sensational, or with common sense as perceptual and even 
as conceptual '—in any case it is the diversity and not the 


'The untutored man often regards, as elemental, perceptual or even 
conceptual experiences which an expert psychology holds to be complex. 
But in this connexion it should be observed that a bit of experience 
within which the subject himself discriminates no parts is a literal 
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unity in that experience which permits and solicits reaction. 
In the degree that a systematic type of experience becomes 
submerged in its sense of well-ordered unity in that measure 
is it withdrawn from the ferments of life. 

The fundamental nature of experience is its atomic char- 
acter. Corresponding to the plural constituents of experience 
in its cognitive aspect there is a plural array of feeling-tones. 
From these latter there flow the plural issues, the multifold 
purposes, the manifold undertakings, the partial and growing 
harmonies of life. These purposes are tolerant of pursuit just 
because they summarise desires plenteous and outreaching 
toward objects clearly discerned, their atomic weights being 
estimated in terms of their feeling-tones. Only in this self- 
conscious assessment of life in terms of feeling may action 
find phenomenal sanction for its otherwise restless motion, 
its else neutral acquisitiveness of mere being. The value of 
the action and the worth of the being are measured by the 
kind and degree of emotive peace they import into the agent’s 
organism. 

That which differentiates conduct from automatic action 1s 
the degree of self-consciousness with which the moral end is 
sought. It is in those processes called ‘ moral” that there 
occurs that vigorous volitional and emotional strain in which 
phenomenal self-consciousness consists. And it is the stimu- 
lus of unique and ultimate feeling-tones within the ends 
called ‘“‘moral” that arouses this stirring self-consciousness. 
Phenomenal self-consciousness is absolutely nothing trans- 
cendental but merely a summary in feeling and consequent 
action of all the concrete details in the moral crisis itself. 
The moral life is builded upon the assumption whether defen- 
sible by an expert psychology or not, that the feeling-tone 
of a sense-experience is its measure of worth. Whether 
ethical theory and moral practices can ever transcend primi- 
tive feelings, the physiological satisfactions sought and the 
pains avoided by the first moral agents ;' whether the perfect 
sobriety of the civilised man has not estranged him too largely 
from these primitive impulses; whether his common belief 
that these supposedly low and contracted hedonic motives of 


element of consciousness. A psychology that from without discredits 
this obvious canon of psychic atomism inadvisedly imports into its data 
of conscious experience purely physiological units or even physical atoms ; 
herein are the defects of the Miinsterbergian and panpsychic atomisms 
respectively. 

‘As a fact the probability increases that all the convenient groups of 
emotion are derivatives of this pleasure-pain group; and that even the 
latter is itself a differentiation of a primitive and perfectly undifferentiated 
feeling, an amwebous absolute. 
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the animal and primitive man ought to be transcended is not 
founded after all upon a really false and unideal interpretation 
of things bodily we need not digress by inquiring here. 
For if these primitive hedonic pursuits should ever be thus 
outgrown and abandoned the substitution for them of some 
other order of emotion would be inevitable.!. The moral life 
may conceivably be persuaded not by ontological nor ie 
by actional motives but only by the amount and quality 
feeling-tone aimed at and realised in its being and Bi 
It is indeed incredible that a cognitive situation bare of any 
felicity of being or that action qué action with no prevision 
of the at least momentary poise of satisfaction crowning its 
fulfilment should be pursued as ends in themselves. A pale 
excess of being, ontic anesthesia; a blind unfeeling acting 
upon all practically available fulcra, mere physical exercise : 
—it is not to celebrate these sapless fruitions that men cul- 
tivate their impulses and develop their instincts. 

How then shall we conceive the sanctions concrete in the 
moral life? Shall conduct spend its days in the incessant 
weaving together of the loose ends of experience, avoiding 
all romantic excesses of the imagination? Shall such a life, 
no longer seeking its coronation, discerning at last the 
‘irrelevant infinity” of its ideals, deliberately concentrate its 
concrete moments upon the bare elements of reality, the 
obviously attainable ends,’ living each disparately perceived 
moment among the multifold “ given’s”’ of its life,—restless, 
perpetually self-dirempted by these brute-facts of its world ? 

This emphatic ethical pluralism is not remote from the 
precise facts of the moral life. That hfe in its ultimate 
motives, in its critical moments is by no means so self- 
complacently unified as the social traditions of the race have 
led idealism to suppose. Habitual norms, those forms of 
conduct really conventional yet ideally regarded as categorical, 

-these conservative forces in human society do indeed impose 
upon humanity a sort of unity; but often it is positively 
impedimental, and at best it concerns mostly the outer raiment, 
it protects merely the skin and bones of the man; it hardly 
secures his deeper, his heartier being. After he has done his 


'Tn this general sense the much abused dictum of Mr. Mill is thoroughly 
sound and indefeasible. The tautology of his utterance is abundantly) 
justified by the inability of his perfectionist accusers to comprehend why 
it is tautology. Mr. Mill’s repetition is not verbal, as they seem to sup- 
pose but psychological—the futile attempt of words to dip themselves 
even once into the same stream of passional experience. Mr. Mill ap- 
proaches as nearly as words may the fluent phenomena of the moral 
life. 

2Cf. M. Rauh’s L’Reperience Morale, pp. 223-224. 
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conservative and conventional duty the natural man is as free 
and as fugitive as pleasure is fleeting. It is indeed the tragedy 
of self-conscious morality, of action, é.e., above the stage of 
inerely automatic conventionality, with its manufactured 
properties, that it must act toward the most elusive of all 
ends ; namely, those evanescent situations sought only because 
of their feeling-tones. 

Herein lies the seeming paradox of pleasure-seeking ; while 
cognitions are relatively static and utterable, the emotive 
processes through which alone these cognitions are sorted 
over and their worthiness of response assessed are themselves 
fluent and accordingly unstable and unutterable. Meanwhile 
the fact is that men have regarded this preoccupation with 
pleasure-seeking and pain-avoiding activities as their supreme 
concern in life. Pleasures and pains whether of the pettier, 
physiological sort or of the nobler classes (Fear, Anger, Hate, 
Love)—these low and these high feelings alike exemplify the 
hedonist paradox; and they all alike have sanctioned the 
progressive and impulsive conduct of men. Awareness of 
this coquettish character of pleasure has not yet deterred 
men from their restless pursuit of these hedonic ends even 
despite and even until] self-diremption ; nor has the repeated 
failure of the lower impulses toward pleasures bred in men 
a perfect regard for the more temperate, Platonic affections, 
the unimpulsive contemplation of ideal, self-transcendental 
ends in which idea and will are one in unconsciousness. At 
best this awareness of the futility of hedomic purposes has 
chastened men into the pursuit of the relatively more stable 
satisfactions. Meanwhile the chronic incontinence of emotion 
constantly disturbs the harmony of even these more static 
processes of life. But it is indeed only upon this condition 
of fluency, only through the self-conscious insight that there 
are no fixed places, no secure resorts for feeling,—it 1s only on 
this condition of fugitive optimism that life can be per- 
petuated. 

The usefulness of those hard places in experience called 
“cognitions” is two-fold. (1) They afford a solid basis in 
reality for action; and thus mitigate the fugitive character of 
emotion. It is his concrete cognitions that perpetuate the 
naive realism of the natural man and for ever restrain him from 
atooromantic idealism.! (2) They serve moreover as a basis of 
reproduction ; i.c. they are the centres, the fundamenta among 
which may operate the unifying functions of experience, ag 

'The concept of the absolute is nothing except undifferentiated feeling, 
-a concept, namely, with no perceptual elements to give it body and 
solidity. 
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Memory, association, imagination, anticipation, ete.' Eanotive 
experience is immediate, fluent. It is this very fugitive 
character of feeling-tones that quickens reflexion into activ- 
ity, that articulates the scattered elements of cognition into 
harmonious life. But, just because they are immediate, they 
have no capacity of deliberation, memory or anticipation ; 
they alone would make of life mere volatility, frothiness, 
frivolity. Only cognitive processes can solidify and order 
feeling-tones into peaceful sobriety. Life is through and 
through a function of emotion ; and this intemperate fluency 
of life is tempered by cognitions only that it may endure the 
longer within the conswning fire of daily passion. 

A little psychologising about the nature of feeling and con- 
ception will exhibit this phenomenal character of the concrete 
sanctions of the moral life. 

1. Feeling is the one aspect of experience that has within 
it what we may call the quality of infinitude. Onlv in its attach- 
nent asa tone toa fixed and disparate cognition does it appear 
as a finite content. Get it detach itself from cognition either 
by perfect intensity of passion (unmitigated protoplasmic 
feeling without strains or discharges) or by perfect placidity 
of abstraction and in either case the content of experience 
becomes distinctionless, absolute ;-—perfectly fluent, we may 
suppose, but acknowledging no vortices, no “squirts” of 
cognitive causes and consequences. Herein lies the explana- 
tion of that sense of infinite worth which according t 
M. Rauh characterises even obviously finite pursuits. — Teel- 
ing alone glorifies and sanctions action ; and every feeling, as it 
happens, is infinite after its own kind. The infinitude more- 
over is through and through current and phenomenal ;—in 
every way the precise opposite of the absolutist infinitude 


' How largely reason in excess of mere association may enter into moral 
processes it would be profitless to inquire until genetic investigations 
into the moral movements of animals and of primitive men have supplied 
nore abundant data than we now have. Perhaps nowhere does a 
inetaphysie of ethics fall more pathetically short of a really protitabl 
account of the phenomena of the moral life than just here. It has ac 
customed us to aftirnm without distinction that moral processes do begin 
with self-conscious rationality. Meanwhile for the genetic researches 
through which alone “self-conscious rationality” could be filled with 
phenomenal meaning idealism has shown scant sympathy ; probably be- 
cause such researches have invariably described that self-consciously 
rational morality as the selection of pleasurable ends through complex pro- 
cesses of association. What systematic ethics most needs just now is not 
this conventional restricting of Personality as narrowly as possible but 2 
new idealism generously radical in its extension of these self-conscious 
processes even into the world prejudged as “animal” by the poetic in- 
formality of the romantic school. 
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with its static concepts and noumenal fixtures. The prime 
concepts of ethics and of religion, e.., Perfection and 
Absolute, if they be defined as static, normal only structurally 
and not functionally, must be abandoned by the new em- 
piricism. Phenomenal infinitude is only a functional and 
‘sometimes) humane postulate of the fugitive life. 

2. Moreover conceptual unity partakes of the nature of this 
phenomenal feeling. Not only is this true of those concepts 
that summarise the moral processes of the agent. No one in 
these days would be likely to deny that phenomenally the 
moral life is a feeling-series. But it may be affirmed that 
concepts of whatever order have in them this core of feeling, 
this significance-aftirming quality of emotive infinitude. The 
psychologists have for long granted against the old sensa- 
tionalist account of the concept a certain uniqueness in the 
unity of conceptual life. But they have for the most part 
omitted all inquiry into the inner nature of that uniqueness. 
They have seemed contented either to report the uniqueness 
as so much physical fact or else to vield the whole problem 
to the apriorists. The truth is that this conceptual unity is 
susceptible of exact psychological description. The unity is 
emotive. The manifold data of sense-perception have grown 
together along the lines of them significance for life. In- 
wardly this significance expresses itself in interests in the 
objects thus grouped. But the significance of objects and of 
actions thereto, as I have already urged, is measured by the 
degree of satisfactory feeling they unport into the agent’s 
organism. The sense of sameness usually isolated in a con- 
cept as its quintessential feature is not a cognitive affair at all 
but merely a living postulate—the declaration with respect to 
the object or objects thus conceived that the same quality of up- 
to-date satisfactoriness in virtue of which it or they have been 
thus canonised and supplied with conceptual halos,—this same 
virtuous sanctity it or they shall continue to import into life 
world without end. The solidifying of concepts in reality, an 
enterprise that has monopolised philosophic industry since 
Plato and with its grotesque fixtures has furnished and con- 
ventionalised our moral and religious institutes, is in fact in 
precise violation of the real character of the conceptual life. 
The meanest and the noblest concept—lapidity and divinity, 
let us say—commune over this mutual fluency of the beings 
they connote. The very fibres of association, the probable 
physical organ of conception, function in transition alone. 
The purity of a concept varies inversely as the continence otf 
its sensory elements. As the experience omits more and mor 
of the imagery characteristic of halting perceptual processes 
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the experience becomes ore and more purely conceptual. 
The difference therefore between a really pure concept and the 
bare feeling of organisms below the level of differentiated 
sense-areas, We may suppose, is a difference of history 
merely. Perfect mysticism would be perfectly amoebous 
feeling. A plurality of concepts, as concepts, neither psycho- 
logy nor metaphysics has ever been successful in justifying. 
Only in virtue of its certain pollution by percepts realistically 
interpreted has one concept been differentiated from another. 
A world of more than one concept would exhibit perceptual 
duplicity. All those qualities that seem to differentiate con- 
cepts from feelings, e.g., the former’s references backward and 
forward, are in fact not indigenous to the conceptual area at 
all but are rather the qualities held over in the concept from 
the realistically interpreted world of percepts through which 
it has passed and by which its otherwise fugitive passion has 
heen chastened. 

The rarity of a pure concept, the utter futility of action 
upon purely conceptual grounds, the completely self-contradictory 
character of ultimate action is therefore apparent ;—unless in- 
deed such ultimate conduct flatten itself completely against 
a too solid absolute and thus render its activity pointless. 
The moral life to be concretely pointed and sanctioned must 
in self-control ' and in self-defence seek the disparate elements 
presented in its daily percepts. Its optimism must yet be 
fugitive, its absolute values only functional, its ultimate good 
only a postulate. 

The concepts by which the moral life summarises and 
solicits its processes—if indeed they be not merely slightly 
conscious expressions of functions already well on the 
way towards purely habitual and automatic operations—ar 
emotion-suffused ideals. These tend to unify themselves 
completely under an increasingly vague Ideal, as Happiness, 
Perfection, Well-Being, Self-Realisation and the lke. So 
long as this vague conceptual outlook upon life focuses con- 
crete, perceptual contents all goes well. The system works : 
something besides absolute and well-ordered self-representa- 
tion is going on; life is no mere stuttering self-repetition, the 
mulling over of self-appreciations in innutritious perpetuity. 

'Pyof. Kate Gordon’s articles on the relation of Feeling to Dis- 
crimination and Conception ought to be elaborated into a complete and 
final account of the nature of pure conception: see The Journal o/ 
Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, vol. ii.. pp. 617-622. 
645-6; vol. iii, pp. 123-127. Her discussion on page 621 of feeling as an 
‘instrument of control over discrimination ” is especially suggestive for 
the purposes of the neo-hedonism, the self-conscious and chastened 
hedonism of the modern mind. 
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3ut here as in conceptual experiences of whatever sort the 
conceptualising impulse tends to spread itself over its proper 
perceptual area so generously, with such romantic excess as 
inadvertently to defraud itself of all perceptual interests what- 
soever. Just as every concept is legitimated only by the con- 
creteness and the vicissitudes of its historic percepts, so 
Happiness, Perfection and the like are functional only through 
points of special happinesses, plural perfections and the like. 
In this life, fluent through its partialities, its hardnesses, the 
difference between the agent’s real and his ideal attainments 
is a matter of degree only ; sometimes a disparity productive 
of tragedy, catastrophe, madness; but more often a lesion 
which even the agent himself may meet with a cheerful prog- 
nosis estimating in terms of time his period of convalescence 
into relative wholeness of life with respect to that particular 
perversion. 

These moral crises, these sicknesses of the soul, themselves 
partial and thus partially remediable are nevertheless symp- 
tomatic of the self-diremptive, the imperfectly self-sacrificial 
character which is eternal and fundamental in the very heart 
even of ultimate experience. Reality, no matter how largely 
we may conceive it, is intermittent between the terms of its 
relationships, everlastingly alternative between the high and 
the low places it ranges over. Reality, even ultimate, is 
atomic, gashed through and through by the assaults upon it 
of partial and human impulses. The same dialectic that 
affirms that no two terms can exist in a world of absolute 
experience without a relationship between them must grant 
conversely no relationship except there be in reality at least 
two terms between which the feeling of relationship moves ; 

-m moral terms then duplicity of pleasure and pain, of 
satisfactoriness and unsatisfactoriness, of good and ill, of 
Jahveh and Devil, Ahura-Mazda and Ahriman. Perfect 
automaticity or perfect quiescence would alone release the 
moral agent from these partialities, these sharp contrasts, 
these tragic insecurities. But such poor methods of relief 
would pauperise experience itself ; in the one case altogether 
and in the other by transmuting all the points in an otherwise 
rich and concrete experience into a sheer excess of feeling 
« feeling too inarticulate to be even painful.! 

Life therefore can never be completely unified, never 
concretely sanctioned by absolute experience. On the as- 
sumption of a total experience as fulfilling really all that is 
imphed in partial, self-contradictory experience life everywhere 


'7, Stanley's position, Philosophical Review, vol. i., p. 433 77: 
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ought to be fluent in absolute norms. But on the contrary 
the inner lights, the intuition and the inspiration, fail; the 
glimpses of good the agent affords in virtue of his patient 
experiments and frugal speculations with reality, though they 
extend somewhat toward desirable realisations and encourage 
certain future adventures, yet do invariably lose themselves 
in dim margins of inconceivable failures or successes. And 
the agent must become either heroic or pessimistic. If he be 
indeed heroic he finds no time for acquiescences, no place for 
absolute dependence, no occasions for prognostic anticipations 
of a final fulfilment of his life in a completed system of 
experience.' Moral reason ought to depend more and more 
self-consciously—it has always depended impulsively—upon 
retrospective inquiries into the actual course of human 
development up to date; upon investigations in comparative 
psychology and in anthropology ; upon experimental enlarge- 
iments of man’s moral range. The present generation ought 
in every way to operate and cultivate its empirical moods. By 
the method of ‘‘ trial and error” the curve of this growing 
life may be plotted; but, while the curve may be thus dotted 
forward in the direction actually taken with profitable 
harmonies in the past of the race or of an individual, there 
exists always the possibility that owing to new insights 
brought on by new and critical experiences the curve will fail 
to follow the predicted plot. But beyond this neither finite 
prudence nor absolute insight can make whole the life of 
man. 

‘If we must have an absolute, why not absolute contlict ?” is Prof. 


Gordon’s virile (I depend upon it--she will pardon the masculine root of 
the term) way of stating this case of moral heroisin (op. e¢/f., vol. iii., p. 127). 
























IV._THE SUBCONSCIOUS FACTORS OF MENTAL 
PROCESS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO 
THOUGHT (1.). 


By A. M. Bopkrn. 


1. THE idea of subconscious or unconscious mental factors 
has been treated in very various ways by different writers. 
The conception of unconscious mind has an important 
place in metaphysical discussion. Even in psychology the 
introduction of unconscious factors has often been upheld 
for reasons which appear to be partly of a metaphysical 
character. Unconscious presentations have been postulated 
both as causes and as effects of observable phenomena. 
They have been regarded as causes of such phenomena 
as those of memory, especially by writers who hold with 
Leibniz that “one perception can in a natural way come 
only from another perception,”? and who are reluctant to 
assign merely material modifications as conditions within 
psychological explanation. Unconscious psychical factors 
have, again, been postulated as effects of all such physio- 
logical changes—actions or affections. of the organism—as 
at other times or at higher degrees of intensity have been 
found to be accompanied by consciousness. Thus G. H. 
Lewes: ‘**we must have had these sensations and ideas in 
spite of their being unconscious states, because it is certain 
that we had the organic states which are their physiologica! 
conditions of production, and these cannot exist without 
sensations and ideas (the products) for causes necessarily 
involve effects *’.* 

At the present time the conception of subconscious, or 
unconscious, mental modifications of this kind, wholly beyond 
the range of introspection, seems to meet with little favour 
among psychologists. It is urged that for psychology it is 
sufficient to take account, on the one hand, of the phenomena 


Cy. Brentano, Psychologie, Buch ii.. Capitel 2, § 45. 
‘ Monadology, Latta’s translation, § 25. 


Prohl Wis oO; Lift and Mind. third series, p. LOS. 
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of consciousness so far as verifiable by introspection, and on 
the other of bodily changes so far as these can be observed 
or inferred. Any inquiry as to the ultimate nature of these 
bodily changes, as, whether they can be held to possess, 
even when unconscious, some psychical aspect, may be 
abandoned to metaphysics. 

Thus Mr. McDougall! urges that by assigning conscious- 
ness only where we are compelled by introspection to assign 
it, and elsewhere speaking of nervous processes simply, we 
i shall avoid obscurities of statement and have a method 
well adapted for making use of the constantly growing body 
of knowledge supplied by physiology and psycho-physical 
experiment. 

There is however a different sense in which the idea of 
the subconscious is employed. It may refer not to supposed 
modifications of the soul altogether beyond the reach of intro- 
spection, but to grades of consciousness, or modes of pre- 
sentation, less organised, or in some way less distinct and 
obvious, than those which are taken as typical ;—modes 
which are unconscious only relatively to clearer forms. To 
the recognition of such presentations we may indeed hardly 
be ‘compelled by introspection,’ since by their very nature 
these elements are readily passed over and hard to verify ; 
yet the consideration of them may nevertheless be necessary 
for a complete account of the structure and development of 
intellectual life. 

It is the design of the present essay to deal with sub- 
conscious factors of this latter kind, in their relation to the 
thought process: to consider, first, the distinction of what 
may be called feeling, or sentience, from the contents of 
thought or clear cognitive consciousness: and, following 
upon this, to speak of that organisation of sense-material 
which may take place through bodily activity apart from the 
work of thought. The latter part of the paper will be occu- 
pied with a consideration of the manner in which mental 
factors of different degrees of organisation may be operative 
in inferential judgment without coming explicitly before the 
mind: also the nature of the process by which such factors 
become explicit will be discussed. 





2. In considering the distinction between the material of 
sense and the formed structure of knowledge, it is to Kant 
that we naturally turn as the most famous historical exponent 
of the subject. Prior to Kant there had been a general dis- 








' Minp, vol. vii., N.S., p. 23. 
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position among those undertaking the analysis of mind to 
regard knowledge as something given in the mere action of 
stimuli upon the senses. In such writers as Locke and 
Hume we find hardly any recognition of those intellectual 
implications that accompany even the simplest act of sense- 
knowledge as this takes place in the developed mind. Locke 
has, indeed, an interesting reference to certain lower grades 
of consciousness where attention, and thus clear knowledge, 
is lacking. Ideas, he says, may be ‘‘as faint shadows that 
make no impression” ;!' sensations may fail to be “‘ taken 
notice of in the understanding ”’:* of the operations of our 
own minds, which pass continually, we have at first no ideas 
—no knowledge,—they are “like floating visions’’* till the 
understanding turns inward upon itself in reflexion. 

But Locke can say little as to what is involved in this 
process of attention or reflexion which he regards as neces- 
sary to knowledge. It is conceived by him simply on the 
analogy of vision. As the eyes turn to various objects within 
the visible field, so the mind turns, takes notice of the various 
impressions conveyed into it, or of its own operations, and 
forthwith ‘cannot but have plain and clear ideas of them”’. 
Qualities and processes alike are known as such in the 
passive reception of them by the mind. Berkeley and Hume 
in their closer examination of what is given in sensation still 
retain the idea of passively accepted items of knowledge, 
which are indeed wrought into more elaborate constructions 
by the mind, but which from the first appear as quite de- 
finite knowable units. 

In the work of Reid a different view of sensation is to be 
found. The having of a sensation, Reid insists, is a quite 
different thing from the knowledge of a sense-quality by 
means of the sensation. The latter is a judgment involving 
reference both to self and to an external object. It is with 
such judgments that knowledge begins. 

Kant’s contention concerning knowledge, though worked 
out with far more elaboration than that of Reid, appears in 
important respects similar. Knowledge is shown as a mental 
construction ; it is no simple sum of given elements, but, as 
it were, a woven texture, within which each element has a 
certain setting according to a plan that pervades the whole. 
Nothing is known in isolation, but, as Reid insisted, certain 
permanent implications accompany every act of knowledge. 
The matter of sense is received into the forms of the under- 


' Kssay Concerning Human Understanding, bk. ii., ch. xix., $ 3. 
*Thid,, BK. ts,5.ch. ix.,.§ 4. * [bid., bk. ii., ch. i., § 8. 
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standing and is thus given a place within a world of objects 
related one to another and to the self. 


3. How then are we to think of the nature of the sense- 
material of this construction? Is it to be regarded simply 
as a logical abstraction, or has it reality as a distinct 
psychological factor? The question is a difficult one. Un- 
doubtedly there is a danger to be guarded against in the 
tendency to “substantiate abstractions to assign to every 
factor that may be distinguished in the analysis of thought’s 
object a distinct psychical existence. The conception of an 
isolated sense-manifold needing to be compelled into unity 
by the operation of the ego would seem to be for psychology 
a mischievous fiction resulting from some such confusion 
hetween logical and psychological analysis. In the con- 
sideration of developed knowledge we may have occasion to 
distinguish an element of *‘ pure difference”; we may take 
account of simple elementary sense qualities in abstraction 
from the relations in which they stand; but it is now recog- 
nised that such sensational atoms are by no means primitive 
for psychology. It is not with such elements that the mind 
begins. As Prof. James has insisted we need invoke no 
special activity of a relating ego to reduce the sense-manifold 
to unity, for there is originally no such manifold to be unified. 

Yet, while rejecting the conception of a primitive sense- 
experience of isolated impressions, we seem nevertheless 
compelled to postulate the existence of a condition prior 
to what we understand by knowledge, and more properls 
designated sentience or feeling. In such a state we supposé 
there to be immediate experience of contents which at a 
later stage would be set over against the mind as objects. 
That duality which constitutes so fundamental a character 
of knowledge we can hardly but regard as having had an 
historical development. The distinction of a not-self from 
the felt self within the total of consciousness must have been 
gradually attained. We cannot suppose that what is felt 
would in the most primitive condition appear as a subjective 
affection, but neither can we suppose it to be regarded as 
an object present to self. What we seem forced to postulate 
at the beginning of mental life is the mere sense of existence. 
the feeling of a somewhat in which the after-distinctions ot 
knowledge are latent.” 

Prof. James appears to oppose this view in his spirited 
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account of the nature of primitive sensation. The infant, 
James declares, in his first dumb awakening to conscious- 
ness encounters « something which ‘has objectivity, unity, 
substantiality, causality, in the full sense in which any later 
object or system of objects has these things’’.' It is hard 
to understand what exact meaning can be attached to so 
sweeping a statement. One would suppose that in whatever 
manner ‘the categories of the understanding’ might be 
contained in primitive sensation, it would most certainly not 
be ‘in the full sense’ in which our thought later realises 
them. It would appear however that by objectivity James 
sometimes intends no more than the absence of distinction 
between the me and the not-me. He speaks of the condition 
of minimal consciousness referred to by Prof. Herzen and 
others, where this distinction 1s lost, as being a retention of 
the sense of objectivity with lapse of subjectivity.” Again, 
of the child’s first experiences he says that they probably 
appear in an absolute way, neither in nor out of thought. 
Only later, through repeated judgments of sameness and 
comparison of experiences, do we get the notion of realities 
external to, and independent of, the moment’s consciousness.” 
The vigorous contention of Prof. James in favour of the 
possession by the most primitive sensation of the function 
of knowledge does not seem, then, to involve substantially 
a great differeyce from such a position as that of Bradley. 
If we retain the name of knowledge for the state where 
feeling is articulated by thought, where an object is dis- 
tinguished from self and endowed with a significance beyond 
the moment, and where relations are recognised, still we 
should regard the feeling that preceded such knowledge 
as possessed of a positive content—as being something for 
itself{—and we may be as ready as Prof. James to bow before 
the ‘‘ miracle” contained in this fact. Elsewhere* James 
has declared that we may say a feeling ‘‘ knows” a quality 
if we, as its critics, believe that outside the feeling is a 
reality which resembles it in content. This ‘ self-trans- 
cendent function of cognition ” which we, as critics, recognise 
need not, James observes, be recognised by the feeling, and 
through its presence or absence the nature of the feeling 
is altered not a particle. Certainly in this sense we may 
grant to feeling the function of knowledge, even while 
holding that to thought and knowledge proper, in distinction 
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from feeling, belongs a self-transcendent function, or objective 
reference, which is no mere external relation recognised 
by an onlooker, but a conscious and most fundamental 
constituent of the nature of the state which possesses it. 
A further point to be noticed in regard to feeling or senti- 
ence is that it must be thought of as containing the material 
for the knowledge of relations no less than for that of quali- 
ties. Relations, like qualities, in order that they may become 
objects of knowledge, must be taken possession of by a con- 
structive activity of thought; but that activity is guided 
and its result determined by the nature of what is first given 
in feeling or immediate experience. This point has been 
brought out with much fulness by Hobhouse.' We find 
clearly recognised earlier, in the work of Lotze. Qualita- 
tive, local, and temporal relationships must all, Lotze insists, 
helong to the material supplied to thought. An activity of 
unique character is, he holds, required for the recognition of 
relations,*® but the nature of the relation which this activity 
shall reveal must be determined in immediate sensation. 


1. In discussing the hypothetical primitive condition where 
all is feeling, Bradle y has asserted: feeling does not cease to 
exist when cognitive consciousness begins: “ everything 
experienced is on one side felt, and the experienced is also 
in part still no more than felt’. The experienced 1s ‘‘ always 
more than objects together with pleasure and pain”! So 
far as the truth of these statements is recognised they show 
the importance of the conception of feeling, not only for the 
doubtful reconstruction of the primitive mind, but ali through 
the psychological account of the developed human conscious- 
ness. The first emergence of knowledge from the condition 
of mere feeling may indeed be a thing incomprehensible to 
us, but within a mind where knowledge already exists, the 
passage of contents from the level of feeling to thought, from 
sentience to knowledge, is one of continuous occurrence. 

Of a state of pure feeling it may be that we can have no 
experience. At al] events we cannot, at the time or even in 
memory, verify the existence of sucha state. Nevertheless 
we experience in various ways approximations toward it, 
hints or indications sufficient to allow us to form an idea of 
the nature of feeling as a factor distinct, and in some measure 
separable, from thought. Thus, there are states of extreme 
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diffusion of attention where the mind seems to lose itself in 
a dull blank sense of existence in which no presentation 
stands out above the rest: there are states of excessive 
emotional disturbance—such distress as is referred to by 
Rossetti in a line that Bradiey quotes :—' 


First *twas fire in her breast and brain, 
And then searce hers, but the whole world’s pain, 


—pain so overwhelming that it seems to involve no object, 
but is felt as a limitless speechless horror or oppression 
filling all the space of consciousness. Sense-impressions, 
again, of too great intensity may have a similar stunning 
effect, extinguishing intellectual activity, and we have reports 
of cases where, under the influence of anesthetics or during 
the course of a swoon, the usual distinctions of consciousness 
seem annihilated ; thus Prof. Herzen describes such a state 
as “a sense of existence in general without the least trace of 
distinction between the me and the not-me”.” 

More important for the present purpose than such experi- 
ences are those partial constituents of a total conscious state 
which seem not to rise above the level of feeling. When 
attention is engaged with some train of thought, or course 
of observation, the objects presented appear not to absorb 
the whole amount of consciousness. Beyond and around 
them there is feeling, having, as it seems, a positive content 
of its own, undiscerned, yet colouring the total state, which 
would be different for its absence or modification. Dr. 
Stout has termed this outlying portion of consciousness 
“anoetic”.” It consists of such mental modifications as are 
not utilised, or but to a small extent utilised, in determining 
the reference of thought to an object. It offers material for 
possible acts of discrimination, since it involves differences 
which as they exist at the moment are not thought-distine- 
tions but are merely felt.‘ Special sensations which fail to 
receive attention, and, normally, the whole mass of organic 
sensation, exist in this manner. Floating imagery irrele- 
vant to the train of thought may also form part of the felt 
background. 

5. From this ‘region of the subconscious”’ elements 
may pass into the circle of attention. As Prof. Sully ob- 
serves, in speaking of such vague sensations, etc., they 
“may afterwards emerge into the full light of conscious- 
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ness’! by means of a special direction of attention upon 
them; and as being susceptible of such elevation through 
attention he refers to them as ‘‘raw material for mind’’.” 
This phrase may from one point of view seem dubious; for 
certainly these elements detached from the thought of the 
moment are not wholly unmodified by thought. They owe 
very much of such character and influence as they possess to 
prior intellectual activity. This is plainly the case with the 
faintly suggested imagery that clings about thought, and 
hardly less so with the total mass of sensations from the 
environment, which, even at times when we seem wholly 
oblivious of them, appear to exert some depressing or stimu- 
lating effect which is in accordance with our consciously 
formed habits and associations; while they cannot receive 
the slightest, most transitory glance of attention without 
being immediately interpreted for what they are. 

Even the organic sensations which appear so little ela- 
borated by thought undoubtedly enter into certain per- 
manent mental constructions, the presentation of which 
they continually sustain or serve to renew. The self, with 
something of its habitual character and present mood, is 
sensed in the dim awareness of the bodily sensations. Even 
recent emotional experiences—pleasures or anxieties—seem 
to make themselves feit, during forgetfulness, in the faint 
reverberations of bodily disturbance which they have left 
behind. In what sense can we designate as mere feeling, or 
as raw material for mind, sensations into which the ideal 
interpretation is so closely wrought? It is evidently only 
in a relative sense that we can so regard them. They are 
elements of feeling, not of thought, relatively to those con- 
tents which occupy the inner circle of attention. The act of 
thought or perception occurring at the moment has a certain 
degree of systematic unity which tends to exclude what is 
irrelevant, and thus to deprive it of significance.* When 
attention is otherwise absorbed it seems to be only by ¢ 
divergence of it—a real divergence, however slight, easy and 
momentary—that we bring out the objective meaning be- 
longing to the sensations trom organism and environment. 
Yet when we do this we cannot believe that our judgment 
originates the feeling of these sensations as well as their 
interpretation. The feeling of them seems a persistent fact 
—a something recognisable retrospectively in the tone of 
the preceding moment’s consciousness as well as in that of 
the present. 
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Mr. Shand has urged this point as being one continually 
brought out in the judgments of daily life. It is constantly 
believed that certain sensations and feelings precede the 
recognition of them: when discriminated they are judged to 
be old factors in experience. There seems no sufficient 
reason for supposing such judgments illusory.' 

We should maintain, then, that such undiscriminated 
modifications of consciousness show us cases in which the 
functional or cognitive aspect of presentation is in abeyance 
as compared with that aspect which may be spoken of as 
mere psychical existence or feeling. Such immediately ex- 
perienced modifications offer ‘* raw material *’ to the present 
thought, in that it lies with that thought—the attention- 
process of the moment—to bring out their significance, to 
assign them a place in the organised texture of Reality, to 
realise their ideal relations. It seems important to recognise 
that even what is merely felt cannot be independent of the 
results of past experience. Modern psychologists have dis- 
carded the idea of the unmodified impression, the simple 
result of a stimulus, offered as a datum for thought. In the 
structure of the brain every experience must leave its ‘‘ un- 
imaginable touch,” modifying future response ; so that, even 
in the absence of the elaborating process of attention, what 
is felt will be other than it would have been in a brain un- 
developed, or modified by a different course of experience. 
Yet while maintaining the fact of such modification—taking 
account of the effects of past thought-activity as well as of 
past sensation and impulse—we may none the less maintain 
the distinction, at any given point of time, between the 
mere existence of presentational material on the one hand, 
and on the other, its recognition and utilisation in the process 
of judgment. 

6. For the completer elucidation of this distinction, the 
nature of the judgment-process must be somewhat more 
fully considered ; but, before passing to this topic, it may be 
well to bring out a further point in regard to presentational 
modifications as relatively unutilised by thought. 

Reference has been so far made chiefly to subconscious 
factors which may be spoken of as outlying parts of con- 
sciousness. Such factors may fail to be taken up into 
judgment merely because attention is otherwise occupied, 
and, if so, may be identified upon its release by the effortless 
repetition of a familiar thought-activity. But we frequently 
experience acts of discrimination of «a somewhat different 
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character. Presentations which had formerly received 
attention only as wholes are broken up into their factors 
and these become for the first time, and perhaps with con- 
siderable effort, distinct contents of thought. The question 
has been much argued whether in such a case the elements 
discovered can be said to have been previously felt within 
the whole. Prof. James has denied this. When we come 
for the first time to discriminate factors within an experience, 
he asserts such factors are absolutely new psychic modifica- 
tions.' It is properly the objective fact, not the presentation, 
that is analysed.*. An objective thing we regard as having 
all along the qualities which we gradually come to discover, 
but while the thing remains the same the thoughts of it, as 
a whole and again as analysed, are ‘two absolutely different 
psychoses ’.® This is surely going too far even as a reaction 
against the fallacies committed by the upholders of ‘the 
unconscious’. It is unquestionably true, as James urges, 
that a certain thought does not, simply because it refers to 
an identical object, contain ‘‘in an unconscious way,” all 
that may be known to a later thought of that object. Dis- 
missing those cases where actual new sensations are gained 
by closer examination, the later thought, in a case of purely 
mental analysis, will contain new elements in the way of 
suggested symbols, ideas of relation, etc. Yet while taking 
account of such additions and fully admitting the funda- 
mental character of the distinction between a presentation 
as discriminated and as undiscriminated, we must surely 
admit an element of likeness between the earlier and the 
more developed thought that is of importance also. Dr. 
Stout has described this element of likeness as a ‘ corre- 
spondence’. If a later state is to know and adequately 
represent an earlier unanalysed state there must be a corre- 
spondence of each thought-distinction in the later to a felt 
difference in the earlier.|| Mr. Hobhouse, discussing the 
same subject, has spoken of the original element of feeling 
becoming ‘‘interwoven’’ with the relations subsequently 
discerned. The ‘clearer’? consciousness contains what was 
present to the more obscure, only further determined by 
fresh characteristics.” 

These accounts seem to provide an interpretation more 
adequate than that of James for what we frequently feel 
when looking back upon an unanalysed experience in the 
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light of new distinctions. The pleasure that often accom- 
panies successful mental analysis, especially in the case of 
wsthetic impressions, seems due not simply to the fact of 
knowing better ‘‘ the objective thing,” but also to the sense 
of completion or fulfilment of something actually present, as 
it were in germ, within the earlier state. 

For example, I meet with an analysis of the grotesque, as 
‘the comic with a flavour of the terrible added, to give a 
vrim dignity and save from triviality’. I have not previously 
attempted any analysis of such instances of the grotesque as 
have impressed me (say, some of the strange carved forms 
on a cathedral), but recalling them as they existed in memory 
[ seem to find the elements indicated unmistakably present 
within them, though hitherto unseparated and unnamed. It 
is the development—the illumination by thought of a content 
already possessed by the mind that seems to constitute the 
characteristic note and peculiar pleasure of the experience. 

In simpler instances such as that given by Stumpf—the 
analysis of the taste of peppermint—there is a similar 
experience of correspondence, feature for feature, of elements 
felt within the whole, or * synthetically’ to characters after- 
wards discriminated, and set apart by naming. 

7. We have now to attempt some consideration of the ques- 
tion what is involved in the transition from feeling to 
knowledge? What is the essential form or structure of the 
judgment process into which the elements of sensational ex- 
perience must be taken up that they may become known ? 
This question has been approached by many writers as part 
of the doctrine of Apperception. Freed from the dubious 
metaphysical implications with which it has been sometimes 
connected, the term apperception serves to designate the 
process through which a presentation becomes modified and 
attains significance in accordance with the results of past 
experience. Apperception has been distinguished from at- 
tention by Wundt as referring to the changes set up in idea- 
tional content, while attention may be used rather of the 
subjective sensations and feeling which accompany the 
change (Lectures, xvi, § v.). Similarly Baldwin has spoken 
of apperception as attention considered in respect of its dis- 
crhninating, selecting and relating results.! The problem ot 
apperception thus conceived comes closely into touch with 
logical discussions as conducted in the comprehensive spirit 
of such logicians as Bradley, Bosanquet, Hobhouse. 

It appears inevitable that in dealing with the nature of 
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thought, psychology and logic, in spite of their different 
points of view, should largely interpenetrate. As Bosanquet 
says,’ the aspect of ideas as ‘meanings’ as elements of a 
world of knowledge, is one which, though distinct from their 
nature as psychical occurrences, cannot but affect that nature, 
and must not therefore be ignored by the psychologist ; while 
again, the logician, in considering the nature of objects as 
knowledge, and the validity of thought processes, cannot but 
be thrown back upon the nature of such thought and know- 
ledge as concretely embodied in the action of individual 
minds. In our present problem we are concerned with ideas 
in both their aspects—both as meanings and as _ psychical 
occurrences —and we may hope to obtain assistance from 
the discussions both of logic and of psychology. 

As a definition of judgment we may accept that given by 
Bradley : ‘‘ Judgment proper is the act which refers an ideal 
content (recognised as such) to a reality beyond the act”? 
This definition brings out clearly the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of judgment—and under the head of judgment we 
include every act of thought and knowledge—as contrasted 
with mere feeling or sentience. In judgment there is a re- 
ference beyond what is unmediately felt or given: there 1s, 
as Stout expresses it, ‘an acknowledgment of objective ex- 
istence,* a reference ‘to something which as the thinker 
means or intends it is not a present modification of his indi- 
vidual consciousness” (p. 47). It is as a condition of the 
attainment of this objective reference that the cleft must be 
imade in consciousness which we have spoken of as the dis- 
tinction of self and not-self. In speaking of such a distine- 
tion it is not meant to imply that there is at first any idea of 
the self as ‘a permanent subject of experience, possessed of 
certain powers and attributes. Self as an ideal construction 
appears to be a considerably later attainment than the per- 
ception of a world of objects. But before there can be such 
objective perception it would seem that the distinction must 
be made which involves the first dim consciousness of self 
through contrast with the not-self. There must be aware- 
ness of a something as relatively permanent and as coercive, 
in distinction from the sensitive act that occurs at the 
moment and suffers control. It is difficult to find language 
which shall be free from misleading associations in express- 
ing the bare essentials of such a distinction. Lotze has 
described that act of objectification which constitutes the 
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starting-point of thought as the separation of something be- 
fore unseparated—on the one hand ‘ our sensitive act ’ or the 
‘condition which we undergo’; on the other, ‘a something 
which has its being and its meaning in itself, and which 
continues to be what it is and to mean what it means 
whether we are conscious of it or not’ (Logic, bk. 1, ch. 1., 


§ 2). Lotze has been adversely criticised by Prof. Jones for 
his error in supposing that we first know the subjective state 
as such, and then pass over from this to the object. It seems 
doubtful whether Lotze’s language really necessitates this in- 
terpretation. His words above referred to—the separation 
of “something before unseparated ‘’—would seem to lend 
themselves rather to the view expressed by Bosanquet! when 
he says that if the primitive mental image is ‘‘ merely such” 
—merely subjective—that is because it is “not yet taken for 
such”. Its content or meaning is not separated from its 
mere existence as psychical fact, so that its occurrence can 
be used as a sign or reference to something beyond. There 
is no judgment or assertion of objective truth in the mere 
experience of sensations and images. In order that the 
claim to truth may be made and objectivity be recognised, 
the possibility of error must have made itself felt. The 
mind must be capable of distinguishing in some rudimentary 
way between a mere mental suggestion and the Reality by 
which such a suggestion may be either rejected or endorsed. 

8. It is by considering the active character of conscious 
life from the first that we may get some faint indication of 
the way in which the distinction we are considering might 
arise. 

Before any clear imagery is possible it would seem that 
there must still be felt what we might term a ‘ forward 
trend’ in consciousness. The simplest activities of animal 
life are probably accompanied by strivings which are felt, 
although blind as to their end, and when these activities 
have been frequently repeated they can hardly remain com- 
pletely blind. About the impressions which excite them 
will gather a mental supplement of some kind, and some 
feeling of anticipation will accompany the movements of the 
organism. When the mentally supplied elements within 
these ‘“‘feeling-groups’'” have become sufficiently stable 
there will arise the possibility of conflict in a case where the 
movement of the organism fails to bring about the accus- 
fomed result ; and such conflict we may suppose to generate 
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the recognition of the idea as such, on the one hand, and of 
a reality beyond it. However doubtfully we may regard this 
attempted sketch of a primitive experience, yet it may serve 
to illustrate to us in simple form the nature of the factors 
present in developed judgment as we know it. The Reality 
which clashed with the ‘feeling-group” would be appre- 
hended as coercive ; it would stand out as something foreign 
to the struggling sensitive self; and with that, the idea would 
first begin to appear and be known as an idea, that is, as 
something suggested or maintained within the self, but 
which is in its nature incomplete, looking out toward a 
world beyond it for acceptance and endorsement. It is no 
longer mere fact in its own right but makes claim to truth. 
In the aftirmative judgment the validity of this claim is 
asserted: the cleft between reality and mental content. is 
healed again, and the idea becomes fact, but not in the old 
immediate undistinguishing fashion. Adopting somewhat 
mythological language we may say that Reality, while 
accepting the suggested predicate, maintains the power to 
reject. 

9. We may notice briefly how the fundamental distinction 
within judgment becomes elaborated in the developed stages 
of knowledge. The reality which we ‘encounter’ in per- 
ception becomes extended indefinitely through time and 
space; it becomes qualified by the results of innumerable 
thought-activities, and is regarded as capable of appro- 
priating new predicates indefinitely. Especially important 
is the point that it is a reality common to self and others. 
As it controls my subjective activity so it controls that of 
others ; while in one sense the self—when I come to know 
myself as a person among persons—is included, along with 
them, in the sum total of Reality. But through all this 
qualification and extension, the Reality for me—the ultimate 
subject of my thought and knowledge—remains rooted in 
immediate feeling. It is the unique Reality against which | 
measure myself from moment to moment in action, and 
which [ encounter in sense here and now. In Bosanquet’s 
words, the whole structure of Reality “‘ hangs from imy pre- 
sent perception ”’. 

As the knowledge of the subject of judgment develops so 
we may trace a corresponding development in the predicate, 
or the ‘ merely ideal’ aspect of judgment. It is impossible, 
Bosanquet observes, to dispense wholly with the conception 
of an objective world, or world of meanings, distinct from 
the real world of facts. This conception is indeed, he insists. 
an abstraction. Yet we are frequently compelled to consider 
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ideas, by help of abstraction, in respect of those relations 
which especially determine them, as detached fragments of 
knowledge not definitely referred to a place in the one in- 
dividual system of reality (Logic, p. 5). In affirmative jude- 
ment the ideal content is indeed, as we have seen, referred 
to, and united with, Reality ; it becomes the adjective of 
concrete fact, yet in its function as adjective, or ideal content, 
it may be regarded as belonging to a system of predicates—a 
world of qualities and relations sustaimed in the minds of 
thinkers rather than concreted in the actual existence of 
things. It is as such a system of predicates that Lotze has 
explained the world of Ideas conceived by Plato.’ In the 
world of Ideas those knowable contents which experience 
presents to us in ceaseless flux and bewildering irregularity 
are bound together by the efforts of the mind into a system 
of unchangez able conceptions—a world in which the intellect 
may feel itself at home and unperturbed (ef. Plato, Phedo). 

This system of predicates, hke the Reality from which it 
is abstracted, is a common possession ; it is essentially the 
work of collective mind; and as embodied in language is 
participated in by every individual who attains to the power 
of speech within the community. Again one must refer to 
the difficulty in expressing suc h conceptions as these in a 
manner not open to misconstruction. Prof. Jones has argued 
vigorously against the abuse of this notion of an ideal system 
of knowledge distinguished alike from the one concrete 
Reality and from ideas as occurrences in individual minds.” 
We must of course admit, as Prof. Jones, and Lotze before 
him, have contended, that such a system can exist neither as 
concrete things exist, nor as the presentations exist that 
occur from moment to moment within our minds. Yet 
none the less the ‘ transitional conception,’ as Bosanquet has 
termed it, of such a system appears necessary in order to 
describe the function of ideas in judgment,—to express that 
power of identical reference and rational agreement among 
many minds which enables each individual not only to make 
use of his own sensuous e xperience but to transce nd it, learn- 
ing from others, and co-operating with them in the advance- 
ment of universally valid knowledge. 

This then we conceive to be the form of judgment as 
manifested continuously within the ** waking human con- 
sciousness”, There is awareness of a real world brought 
home to the mind in sensation, but extended and qualified 
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through ideal construction. Within this reality there will 
be usually some point (which may or may not appear as 
given In perception), which stands out as the topic of atten- 
tion, or subject of thought. At this point we attach, or ex- 
perimentally apply, the ideal contents which are brought 
before us by the working of our minds, in attentive effort 
or in more passive reverie, or again as determined by changes 
in a physical object of perception. As we judge, making 
application of ideal predicates to the fragment of reality with 
which we are specially occupied, we unite this by means of 
relations to much that lies beyond it, we give it a place in 
the ideal world of knowledge. 

10. As has been observed above, this process of judgment 

, from the more psychological point of view, described as 
appates ption. The impression or image, which, as it first 
rises into consciousness may be merely felt, is apperceived 
when it is taken up into the systematic unity of the judg- 
ment process, and related, either to contents which are 
already present in thought, or to others among those of the 
mind’s intellectual possessions which are not too remote for 
revival. It is not of course intended to suggest that in the 
case of every presentation a feeling of it precedes its utilisa- 
tion in judgment. Frequently the occurrence of a sensation 
or image and its complete interpretation, so far as the 
moment’s purpose requires, appear absolutely coincident ; 
or, if a gradual process of interpretation does take place, still 
the presentations which acquire fuller meaning are from 
the first invested with a considerable degree of ideal signifi- 
cance. Since however our present interest lies in the dis- 
tinction between clear cognitive consciousness and what 1s 
relatively mere feeling, it is with certain special cases of 
apperception that we are more particularly concerned :—those 
namely in which the interpretative process is, for an instant 
or longer, obstructed, thus affording time for the experience 
of transition from one mode of consciousness to another, 
from feeling to thought and understanding. We have illus- 
tration of such a transition when some shock of external 
impression breaks in suddenly upon us, and we “ collect our 
minds” to deal with it: or when our attention is drawn by a 
dim feeling as of some image suggested but unrecalled- 
some forgotten word, or scene, or melody—which hovers be- 
fore us impalpable, chavacterless, till suddenly by a happy 
flash we secure it. In such experiences we have vividly 
emphasised the contrast between that degree of distinctness 
which we demand of every mental object—some setting in 
the world of knowledge, some assignable character and rela~- 
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tions—and the condition of a mere feeling, unrelated and 
unnamed. It is true that our disquiet in the presence of 
such feeling only arises when we actually apply the form of 
knowledge, and find ourselves for at least some brief moment 
of effort unable to compel within it the presentational matter 
experienced ; i.c., unable to accomplish in this particular case 
the work of distinction and relation ordinarily achieved in 
the effort of attention. Constantly we may experience 
anoetic sensations, feelings that are not known; such feel- 
ings cannot disquiet us until we seek to know them, and 
they are then, by that very fact, no longer completely ano- 
etic. Still it is in the transition—the seeking and coming to 
know—that we seem best able to realise, in a relative way, 
through contrast, the lower grade of consciousness. In the 
turning of attention,—in the unspoken question, ‘* What is 
this ?’’ whether the * this’ be an element that has arisen in 
the field of inattention, or an element within a presentation 
attended to formerly only as a whole—we experience the 
application of the form of knowledge. We assign to the 
obscure experience a place as a feature of reality occurring 
here and now, and we require of it moreover that it shall 
reveal some character which may bring it into touch with 
the system of our knowledge. It must be assimilated to 
past experience ; either recognised through the revival of 
some distinct individual image, as when we recover the par- 
ticular memory that has haunted us; or else defined by 
means of some general concept, as when we identify the 
wailing sound that has ‘‘rung in our ears” as the ery of a 
sea-bird, or analyse out and name a flavour within a com- 
plex impression of taste, or discover in a verse of poetry the 
subtle alliteration and assonance that had been to us formerly 
only a vague indescribable charm. In all such cases the 
apperceptive process is accomplished as the felt or given 
element is identified with some ideal content—some fixed 
‘meaning’ which is regarded as having its own place ina 
system of fixed and permanent relations independent of the 
momentary act that recognises them. 

11. So far we have spoken of the apperception-process only 
as it takes place upon the thought-level. But below the level! 
of thought there is also a process of organisation of the 
material of experience: new impressions become modified 
through the results of past activities although such results 
are not elaborated into the form of concepts, nor are relations 
between new and old consciously established. 

It is in the most immediate connexion with bodily move- 
ment that such primitive intellectual activity is carried on. 
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In the case of a creature that has not attained the power of 
thought the process of learning by experience appears to 
consist of a sort of gradual ‘‘ stamping in” of successful 
modes of behaviour by means of the pleasurable excitement 
which they produce! At any stage of development the 
creature is possessed of certain habits or tendencies to parti- 
cular kinds of movement, and these, exercised, as Prof. 
Baldwin says, “‘in a heightened or excessive way ”’ under the 
stimulus of partially new external impressions and of felt 
organic craving, form the material from which successful 
variations are selected. It seems certain that the process 
although intelligent need involve no exercise of thought 
proper: the impressions are assimilated for purposes of 
action, but not brought under general ideas. We ourselves 
have experience of forms of mental activity in connexion 
with bodily movement which appear to a large extent inde- 
pendent of the employment of ideas. The results of such 
activities are preserved in the form of habits wrought into 
the physical organism ; there is acquired what Prof. H. Sidg- 
wick has described as “‘ an adaptation of the muscular to the 
sensitive and cerebral system, which is not properly know- 
ledge’. 

Thus in mastering a game of skill, such as tennis or 
billiards, motor adjustments are performed, and habits of 
delicately adapted reaction learned, while neither of these 
reactions themselves, nor of the occasions which prompt 
them, do we ever attain any conceptual knowledge of corre- 
sponding delicacy. We do not of course abandon altogether 
during such exercises the conceptual attitude. We continue 
to be guided in a general way by ideal plans and purposes 
which we could frame to ourselves in language; we make 
use also of rules and of terms, both technical and of common 
description, which serve as concepts under which to bring 
the various efforts and occurrences of the game. Yet the 
judgments which are thus formed go but a very little way 
toward expressing the exact character, the minute differences, 
of the stimuli as these are operative in determining our 
movements, and of the responsive movements themselves as 
they are felt to take place. 

We may, if we use the term with wide extension, speak of 
apperception as taking place in regard to those features of 
impression to which we simply learn to adapt suitable move- 
ment; such features become incorporated into a system of 


iC/. Thorndike, quoted by Stout, Manual, pp. 261, 263. 
*“ Theory and Practice,” Mrnp, vol. iv., N.S., p. 370. 
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mental tendencies through which they attain a practical 
value, but we must distinguish this case from that in which 
the system itself is an object of apprehension for conscious- 
ness, and it is thus into a tissue of apprehended relations 
that the impression is received. It would seem to be in this 
latter case only that we can regard the assimilated presenta- 
tion as becoming an element in knowledge proper. 

As compared with this higher reflective form of cogni- 
tion we may speak of the process of acquiring bodily skill 
as being commonly in large measure subconscious. Prof. 
Lloyd Morgan has so described it; using tbe term ‘“ mar- 
ginal in consciousness” to express the condition of those 
sensations of motor adjustment which are at once of such 
importance for action and so little dealt with by thought.! 

12. While endeavouring to distinguish the active process 
of organisation which may take place within the sphere of 
sentience from the organisation of knowledge proper, we 
have said little concerning another contrast which is perhaps 
more frequently emphasised when grades of consciousness 
are discussed, viz., that between the high and vivid degree of 
feeling present while new motor combinations are being 
learnt, and the slight degree of mental] disturbance which 
accompanies habitual movements. In habitual movement 
not only is there absent such thought-activity as in the 
human mind attends, though it does not fully penetrate, the 
sentient processes of motor acquisition, but also there is a 
great diminution in the amount of mere feeling or sentient 
disturbance. The motor adjustments are performed more 
readily and economically : the body of sensation contributed 
by sympathetic strains and contractions of other parts of 
the muscular system has disappeared: within the brain 
changes have probably taken place facilitating the passage 
of the nervous impulse. Thus the mental accompaniment 
of the motor process occupies less room in the mental area.” 
It no longer offers such resistance as formerly to the occur- 
rence of other mental activities. It is diminished, or has 
almost disappeared in respect of its mere psychical existence 
as felt, 

When we contrast with this the state experienced during 
the original process of motor acquisition—the felt strain of 
body and absorption of mind—it seems appropriate to de- 
scribe the latter process as one in which consciousness is 
vivid or intense, present in a very high degree. Is there any 


' [Introduction to Comparative Psychology, p. 168. 
* Cf. Bradley, “ Intensity of Psychical States.” Minp, 1895. 
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conflict here with the statements of the preceding discussion 
in which the peoeets of motor acquisition was designated 
largely subconscious? There is no conflict when we dis- 
tinguish the different principles involved in the two kinds of 
contrast. In speaking of subconscious and of distinctly 
conscious presentations: we have been estimating the mental 
state in respect of its value for thought; we have inquired 
how far its content is reflectively utilised, related and re- 
ferred as an adjective to reality. But now in this contrast 
of modes of consciousness as faint and as intense a different 
standard is adopted. The mental process is considered in 
respect of the amount of feeling-disturbance involved, or of 
the mental energy absorbed to the exclusion of other pro- 
cesses. In estimating a state successively according to these 
different standards we may find that the positions assigned 
to it by no means coincide. A process of motor acquisition, 
as has been observed above, may be little if at all penetrated 
by thought, but may yet be absorbing and keenly felt ; while 
on the other hand, as will be considered later, a true process 
of thought—the apprehension of a content as ideally related 
and significant—may come to take place with but swift and 
slight disturbance of consciousness, so that doubt is even 
possible whether the idea is actually presented at all. It 
becomes, as the result of repeated thought-activities, an 
‘implicit ’ element in consciousness. 


To be concluded. ) 














V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
MR. JOACHIW’S NATURE OF TRUTH. 


I wisH to make a short statement about chapter ii. of Mr. Joachim’s 
recent book on The Nature of Truth, because | am not quite 
satisfied with what Mr. Russell says about it in the October 
number of Mixp. I agree with most of what Mr. Russell says, but 
not quite with everything; and I also think it may possibly be 
useful to say some things which he does not say. 

In the first place, I do not agree with the reasons which seem to 
make Mr. Russell almost hopeless of convincing Mr. Joachim upon 
the main question at issue; and I am therefore actually going to 
try to convince Mr. Joachim. Mr. Russell seems to think that it 
must be peculiarly difficult to convince an opponent about a very 
fundamental question; and that the only kind of argument which 
can or ought to convince, upon such a question, must be of the 
nature of a reductio ad absurdum, i.e. must consist in pointing out 
that the view you wish to refute logically implies the denial of 
some other proposition, which already forms part of your opponent’s 
system. But surely, if you can find any proposition whatever, 
which your opponent will admit to be true, and with regard to 
which he will also admit that, ¢/ it is true, the view you wish to 
refute must be false, then you have a good chance of convincing 
him, whether the proposition in question already forms part of his 
system or not. And, if you can convince your opponent by such 
an argument, I see no reason to think that you owght not. Provided 
you yourself think that your argument is a good one, why should 
you not use it? It is true that you may be merely leading your 
opponent into error; for the fact that he and you both agree will 
never prove that you are right. But this is a risk which you run, 
and, I think, run equally, whatever form of argument you use. I 
think, therefore, it would be a great pity if, owing to the idea that 
no kind of arguments can or ought to convince, except arguments 
of the kind which Mr. Russell seems to have in mind, philosophers 
were to refrain from searching for arguments of other kinds. And 
I see no reason to think that there are not plenty of other argu- 
ments, which might convince. It is, indeed, obviously very difficult 
to find them; and I have very little hope that I shall succeed. 
But so far from its being peculiarly difficult in the case of funda- 
mental questions, I think it is probably easier there than in other 
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cases, for the very reason that so many different propositions pre- 
suppose a fundamental premiss. Any one of these, which your 
opponent will admit, may suffice to convince him. : 

In the second place, Mr. Russell seems to admit that Mr. Joachim 
does hold ‘ the facts’ to be independent of the experience of this 
or that particular person, in the same sense in which we hold that 
they are; and that hence, as Mr. Joachim contends, the question 
whether the facts are independent of particular experiences is 
irrelevant to the discussion. I think, on the contrary, and shall 
try to show, that Mr. Russell was wrong to admit this, 

In the third place, I think it may possibly be useful if I try to 
state a little more clearly a few of the points at issue—if I try to 
state, in a few instances, exactly what I take Mr. Joachim to deny 
and exactly what I think he has not refuted. Mr. Joachim does 
not profess to be quite sure whether the main views he attacks are 
really held by Mr. Russell and me, or not; he says he may have 
misunderstood our words. But, on the other hand, in order to 
express the views which he thinks false, he constantly uses the 
very same words which we have used to express views which we 
think true. Obviously, therefore, he thinks that either we do 
disagree with him about the facts or else have used misleading 
language. And I am in exactly the same position with regard to 
him. With regard to almost everything he says I feel that either 
he means to assert what is false or else is using very misleading 
language. Now, this being the case, I think it is most probable 
that we do disagree about the facts; and Mr. Russell simply as- 
sumes that we do. But still I think, as Mr. Joachim seems to 
think, that there is just a doubt whether we do; whether the 
apparent disagreement may not be wholly or partly due to the 
fact that Mr. Joachim uses language which I think to be mislead- 
ing. And [I think it is very important that this doubt should, if 
possible, be removed. If two philosophers really do disagree about 
the facts, there is surely a much better chance of one convincing 
the other, if they know exactly what they disagree about; and 
they cannot know this, if they are not even quite sure whether 
they disagree at all. If, on the other hand, they really do agree 
about the facts, but one or other of them uses language so mislead- 
ing that both cannot help thinking that they disagree, surely this 
state of things is almost as unsatisfactory as if they disagreed. I 
think, therefore, that a great deal would be gained, if all doubt could 
be removed as to whether Mr. Joachim, and those who use similar 
language, do really disagree about the facts with Mr. Russell and 
me, or whether each party merely objects to the other party’s 
language. And I have a faint hope that I may be able to remove 
this doubt, in a few instances. 

What, therefore, I propose to do is to state as clearly as I possibly 
can three propositions which I believe to be true, and which I think 
Mr. Joachim means to deny. I do not think that these three pro- 
positions are by any means the only ones which Mr. Joachim attacks. 
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He seems to me to attack a great many different propositions ; and 
with regard to some, which he seems to attack, I should agree with 
him that they are false; while with regard to some dozen others, 
beside the three I shall state, I think that, though Mr. Joachim 
attacks them, they are true. But I cannot hope to deal shortly 
with all the points at issue ; and the three propositions I shall state 
seem to me to be among the most important which I believe to be 
true and which I think Mr. Joachim means to deny. With regard, 
then, to these three propositions I shall try to convince Mr. Joachim 
and those who agree with him : (1) That, if he does not mean to deny 
them, his language is misleading ; (2) That, whatever he may have 
refuted, he has certainly not, in this chapter, refuted these three 
propositions ; (3) That the third of them is true. I think a great 
deal would be gained, if it could be made quite clear whether Mr. 
Joachim, and those who use similar language, do mean to deny 
these three propositions or not; that, if they do not, their language 
is misleading ; and that, if they do, Mr. Joachim has not refuted 
them. And it would also be a gain if it could be made clear that 
the third proposition is true. I have some hope, though very little, 
of making some or all of these things clear to somebody. 

The three propositions in question are :— 

I. That some facts are facts, and some truths true, which never 
have been, are not now, and never will be experienced at all, and 
which are not timelessly experienced either. 

II. That some of the facts and truths, which we do sometimes 
experience, are facts and are true, not only at the times at which 
they are experienced, but also either at times at which they are 
not experienced at all, ov else timelessly ; and that these facts and 
truths are not timelessly experienced either. 

III. That precisely and numerically the same fact or truth may 
at one time be experienced by me, when I am seeing the sea and 
am not seeing a house, and at another time be experienced by me, 
when I am not seeing the sea and am seeing a house; and that 
precisely and numerically the same fact or truth may be experienced 
by me, when I am seeing the sea and am not seeing a house, and 
may be experienced by another person, e.g., by Mr. Joachim, when 
he is not seeing the sea and is seeing a house. 


(1) First, then, I wish to show that wnless Mr. Joachim does 
mean to deny all these three propositions, his language is misleading. 

And with regard to I. and II. I think what I have to say will be 
a little clearer if I first point out exactly how they differ from one 
another, and exactly what I suspect Mr. Joachim of holding with 
regard to them. 

I, then, asserts that some facts and truths are neither experienced 
at any time at all, nor yet timelessly experienced. II., on the other 
hand, asserts with regard to some of the facts and truths, which are 
sometimes experienced, that it is not only at the times when they 
are experienced that they are facts and are true; and that this is 
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so, in spite of the fact that they are not timelessly experienced. 
That is to say, speaking roughly, I. concerns facts or truths that are 
wholly unknown; whereas II. concerns facts or truths which are 
sometimes known. Now with regard to I., Mr. Joachim seems to 
me to admit that some facts or truths never have been or will be 
experienced at any time by any finite mind. He seems to me to 
admit this on page 56, where he seems to assert that no finite mind 
will ever know the ground of every difference in the Universe ; 
although he seems to believe that there is a ground for every 
difference. I shall, therefore, only accuse him of holding, with 
regard to I., that facts or truths, which are never known to any 
finite mind, are nevertheless known either at some time or time- 
lessly. I shall try to show that, unless he does hold this, his 
language is misleading. With regard to II., on the other hand, 
Mr. Joachim seems to me to admit no more than that some of the 
facts and truths, which are known ata particular time by a par- 
ticular individual, are facts and are true not only at that particular 
time. Here, therefore, I shall accuse him of holding that any 
such fact or truth, which is ever known at all, is also known 
either timelessly or else at every time at which it is a fact or is 
true. I shall try to show that, unless he does hold this, his 
language is misleading. 

First, then, with regard to I., I think that, unless Mr. Joachim 
does mean to deny it, his language is misleading. And I think this 
for the following reasons. (a) If I. were true, then it would be 
true, in a very important sense, that some facts and truths are 
entirely independent of experiencing. This would be true in the 
sense that some facts and truths are not experienced at all, either 
timelessly or at any time. But Mr. Joachim, though he tries to 
distinguish the senses in which facts are and in which they are not 
independent of experiencing, never admits them to be independent 
in this sense. Moreover (b) Mr. Joachim implies, on page 51, that 
there is no such thing as a truth which is ‘neither known nor 
recognised’. He must, therefore, hold that every truth, which is 
never known to any finite mind, is, nevertheless, /nown, either 
timelessly or at some time. Finally (c) he asserts that ‘ experienc- 
ing’ and ‘the facts’ ‘reciprocally involve one another’ (p. 41). 
And surely this language would be very misleading, unless he 
meant to assert that no fact could be a fact, unless it were ex- 
perienced either at least at some time or timelessly. 

And next, with regard to II., I think that, unless Mr. Joachim 
means to deny it also, his language is misleading. For (a) if II. 
were true, then it would be true, in a very important sense, that 
some facts and truths are, if not ‘entirely’ independent, yet 
certainly independent of experiencing. This would be true in the 
sense that some facts and truths, which are sometimes experienced, 
nevertheless are facts and are true not only at these times, and 
this although they are not timelessly experienced. And Mr. 
Joachim never admits that any facts or truths are independent of 
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experiencing in this sense either. Moreover (0b) his assertion that 
experiencing and ‘the facts’ ‘reciprocally involve one another’ is 
surely also misleading, unless he means to deny II. For that 
assertion naturally implies that no fact could be a fact either 
timelessly or at any time at which it was not being experienced, 
unless it were timelessly experienced. 

Finally with regard to II1., also, I do not think Mr. Joachim ever 
expressly states whether he means to deny it or not. But again, 
I think his language is certainly very misleading, unless he does 
mean to deny it. For (a) he does seem expressly to deny that 
precisely and numerically the same simple entity can ever enter 
into two different complexes (pp. 47-48) ; and he says nothing to 
show that he thinks the impossibility due solely to the simplicity 
of the supposed entities. Moreover (b) he admits that greenness 
may be essentially the same, whether I or you see it, and whether 
I or you conceive it ; and by this phrase ‘essentially the same’ he 
seems to wish to guard himself against admitting that it is precisely 
and numerically the same in both cases (p. 41). Finally (c) he 
seems certainly to hold that no relation whatever is merely ‘external’ 
to the terms related, or, in other words, that every different relation 
which a fact has affects or modifies it in a different way. And from 
this dogma it follows strictly that, if at one time I am seeing the 
sea and am not seeing a house, and if at another time I am seeing a 
house and am not seeing the sea, then any fact or truth, which I 
may happen to think of at both times, cannot possibly be precisely 
and numerically the same in both instances, since it will be 
differently modified or affected by its different relations. 


2) For the above reasons, I think Mr. Joachim’s language is 
certainly misleading, unless he does mean to deny all three of my 
propositions. And next I wish to give reasons for thinking that, 
supposing he does mean to deny them, he has not in this chapter 
refuted any one of them. 

And, first of all, Mr. Joachim’s main argument does seem to 
consist, as Mr. Russell pointed out, in the mere assertion that no 
relations are purely ‘external’. That isto say, his main argument 
against I. and IT. is precisely the same as his argument against ITI. 
And it is for this reason that I think Mr. Russell was wrong to 
admit Mr. Joachim’s contention that the sense in which the truths 
and facts which we experience from time to time are independent 
of our temporary experiencing, is irrelevant to the discussion. On 
the contrary Mr. Joachim’s main argument to prove that the facts 
are dependent on experiencing ‘as the common mode in which’ 
different individuals ‘manifest their being as conscious’ (p. 40), 
namely the argument that no relations are external, is one which, 
if it proves this, will prove also that every fact or truth which I ever 
experience is dependent on my temporary experiencing in exactly 
the same sense in which it proves all facts or truths to be depen- 
dent on ‘the common mode’. It will prove that no fact or truth, 
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which I experience, is merely externally related to my experiencing, 
just as much as that no fact or truth is merely externally related 
to ‘the common mode’. Accordingly, if by this argument Mr, 
Joachim had refuted the view that some facts and truths are inde- 
pendent of experiencing as ‘the common mode,’ he would also have 
refuted the view that any facts and truths, which I experience, are 
independent of my experiencing. But I think it is plain that by 
this argument he has not refuted either view. For, as Mr. Russell 
points out, he seems merely to assert that no relations are purely 
external; and merely to assert this is not sufficient to refute the 
view that some relations ave purely external. 

The above argument seems to be the only one which Mr. Joachim 
uses against III. ; unless we count as arguments the mere assertions 
that Common Sense agrees with Mr. Joachim, and that, unless he 
were right, the fact that anything ever is experienced would be a 
‘miraculous coincidence’, And it seems, as I have said, to be 
his main argument also against I. and IJ. I can only distinguish 
one other statement, which may possibly be meant as an argument 
against I. and II., namely the statement on page 40 that no fact could 
be a fact at all, unless it were the ‘object of possibly-actual sensat- 
ing and judging’. Ido not wish to dispute this statement; I think 
it is very likely true that no fact could be a fact, unless it were 
capable of being experienced. But I submit that this argument 
is by no means sufficient to prove that no fact could be a fact, un- 
less it actwally were experienced. Whatever it does prove, it does 
not prove that no fact could be a fact, unless it were actually ex- 
perienced, either timelessly or at some time; nor does it prove that 
no fact could be a fact, unless it were actually experienced, either 
timelessly or at every time at which it is a fact. It does not, there- 
fore, refute either I., the view that some facts are facts, which are 
neither experienced timelessly nor yet at any time; nor yet II., 
the view that some facts are facts either timelessly or at times 
when they are not experienced at all, and although they are not 
timelessly experienced either. 


(3) I submit, therefore, that Mr. Joachim has not refuted any of 
my three propositions, although his language is very misleading 
unless he means to assert that he has refuted them. And with 
regard to I, and II., this is all that I do wish to submit. I believe 
that they are true; but I do not profess ever to have proved that 
they are so, although I hope some day to prove it. But any con- 
vineing proof would, I think, necessarily be extremely long and 
difficult. And for that reason I do not hope now to persuade Mr. 
Joachim that they are true: I only hope to persuade him that he 
has not refuted them, and even of this my hope is very small. 

But with regard to III., I do think there is just a chance I might 
persuade him that it is true. For Mr. Joachim admits, we have 
seen, that he and I may both conceive essentially the same fact. 
And if I and he both do conceive essentially the same fact, will he 
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deny that there is any identical element in what we conceive? 
And if he admits that we can thus both experience an identical 
element, can he be quite sure that this element can never by any 
possibility be precisely and numerically identical? I admit that 
often we might quite well speak of two different people, in different 
circumstances, experiencing an identical element, when in fact 
they were not experiencing any nwmerically identical element, but 
only each an element qualitatively identical with that which was 
experienced by the other. But I do not see how two elements can 
be qualitatively identical, unless the quality, in respect of which they “ 
are qualitatively identical, is precisely and numerically the same ; 
and I do not see how two persons could ever know that they ever 
experienced qualitatively identical elements, unless that did both 
conceive the one precisely and numerically identical quality, in 
respect of which the two qualitatively identical elements were 
qualitatively identical. For instance, I find it hard to believe that 
Mr. Joachim at Oxford is totally incapable of denying precisely and 
numerically the same truth, which I affirm at Edinburgh. And if 
he is only capable of denying a truth exactly like that which I 
affirm, I do not see how he could ever know that the truth which 
he denied was exactly like that which I affirmed. Is Mr. Joachim 
quite sure of the contrary? I find it difficult to believe that he is. 
And yet if he admits that two different persons, in different cireum- 
stances, can ever conceive any precisely and numerically identical 
element, then he is admitting III. to be true, and is admitting that 
some relations are purely ‘external,’ or, in other words, that 
precisely and numerically the same entity may at one time have 
relations, which it has not got at another time, without becoming 
internally or intrinsically different. 


The above three propositions (I., II., III.) are, I repeat, only a 
few among the points which seem to me to be at issue in this 
chapter of Mr. Joachim’s. But I thought something would be 
gained if, merely with regard to these, it could be agreed: (1) that 
unless Mr. Joachim does mean to deny them, his language is mis- 
leading ; (2) that he has not refuted any one of them ; (3) that there 
is actually something to be said in favour of the third. But I fear 
I shall have failed to convince Mr. Joachim and those who agree 
with him even of this. Iam afraid I shall only have confirmed 
him in his opinion that I am dogmatic and unconvincing. 


G. E. Moors. 
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Ir the cat is on the mat, the mat is under the cat. If Jones buys 
a loaf, a loaf is bought by Jones. In general, the relation of x to 
y involves a corresponding relation of y to x. It is no less plain 
that propositions may be true of y on account of its actual or pos- 
sible relation to x which do not apply to it when its other attributes 
alone are considered in abstraction from this relation. A husband 
as such may be under legal or moral obligation to support his wife 
though he comes under no such obligation as having red hair or as 
being interested in cricket. Smith, Jones and Robinson are com- 
mercial competitors inasmuch as they endeavour to buy from 
Brown the one loaf which he offers for sale; but they are not 
commercial competitors inasmuch as they are all snub-nosed. 
Further, it is a common usage of language to make the applica- 
tion of a general name conditional on the passession of a relational 
attribute by the things toavhich the name‘ to be applied. Such 
names are applicable to whatever has the relational attribute irre- 
spective of other attributes which may belong to it. And since 
the relation of x to y always implies a corresponding relation of » 
to x, a relative name of this kind always is or may be matched by 
a correlative name. When aman and woman have entered into 
the relation constituted by marriage, the man on account of his 
relation to the woman is called a husband, the woman on account 
of her relation to the man is called a wife. 

Suppose now that a critic arises in our midst and selects for 
criticism the use of the name “wife”. This critic apparently 
finds no difficulty in the correlative name, “husband”. Un- 
troubled by the consideration that correlative names must be 
logically on the same footing, he accepts without demur the use 
of the name “‘husband”’ and objects only to the use of the name 
“wife”. His argument runs as follows: If anyone calls women, 
qué married, wives, he must commit himself to one or other of two 
alternative absurdities. (a) The first of these alternative absurdities 
is that the whole being of a woman who is a wife consists in her 
relation to her husband. On this view, a wife’s golden hair or 
her being a member of the Primrose League are to be regarded as 
special modifications of her wifehood, having no being apart from 
her relation to her husband. Further, this absurdity, according to 
our critic, necessitates another as its logical consequence. Since 
the whole being of the wife is constituted by her relation to her 
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husband, her whole being and every partial phase of it must be 
regarded as part of the being of her husband ; her golden hair, for 
instance, and her membership in the Primrose League must be 
states or modes not of the lady herself, but of the man to whom 
she is married. (b) If, intimidated by the suffragettes, the un- 
fortunate user of the relative name “ wife’’ seeks for a way of 
escape from these absurdities, he must, according to the critic, pass 
from bad to worse. He must fall back on a distinction between a 
woman simpliciter and a woman qué married. But this, it is 
urged, necessitates a duplication of every woman who is a wife. 
On the one hand there must be the woman qud woman who has 
golden hair and is a member of the Primrose League; on the 
other there must be another distinct woman who is a wife, and 
this second woman is to be regarded as a copy, simulacrum, 
double, appearance, or representation of the first. Thus, no man 
ever marries the real original woman: he only marries a repre- 
sentation of her. When we speak of him as having married the 
real woman, all that, on this view, can be meant is that he has 
entered into a mediate or indirect relation to her by directly 
marrying her phantasmal double. 

Now all. that I have said concerning relations in general as 
exemplified by that of husband and wife applies to the relation of 
a knowing mind to what it knows. In this case also relation in- 
volves correlation. If and so far as the mind knows anything, 
what it knows must be known to it. Again, propositions are true 
of things gud known which do not apply to them when their other 
attributes are considered in abstraction from their relation to a 
mind which knows them. As known, they may in various degrees 
excite the interest of the knowing subject ; they may absorb atten- 
tion in varying degrees. They may be attended to in their con- 
nexion with each other or in detachment from each other. In 
particular, they may be associated and reproduced. Smoke may 
suggest fire because in previous experience it has become associated 
with fire. But in saying that it suggests fire we are not ascribing 
to it any physical, chemical or geometrical qualifications. It is 
only as perceived, remembered, imagined or thought of by some 
one that it can suggest anything. Smoke might rise through count- 
less ages in the blackest and thickest clouds ; if no one was in any 
way aware of it, it could never come to suggest fire. Similarly, 
if no one knew of fire, fire could never be suggested by smoke or by 
anything else. 

In the last place, it is in strict accordance with the customary 
and legitimate usage of language to apply a general name to things! 
considered as possessing the relational attribute of being appre- 
hended by an individual mind. This procedure is logically on the 


'T here use “thing” in the widest sense as applicable to whatever has 
any kind of being, including material things and mental sensations, 
universals and logical possibilities. As regards these last I am as strong a 
realist as Mr. Prichard. 
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same footing as the use of the general names, husband, wife, son, 
father, shepherd. The word shepherd has no correlative in 
ordinary speech ; but if one were required it would be quite legitimate 
to give some word this special meaning or even to invent a word for 
the purpose, eg. ‘‘shepts”. The terms ‘‘ presentation’ and 
‘object ” are employed indifferently by Dr. Ward to indicate things 
in so far as they are apprehended by individual minds. I, on the 
contrary, prefer to apply only the word ‘ object” in this compre- 
hensive way, because I have what seems to me a strong motive for 
giving ‘‘ presentation” a more limited meaning and making it 
applicable only to one kind of object or rather to a kind of element 
which enters into the constitution of every complete object. 

Whether “presentation” or ‘ object” or both are used to 
indicate generally ‘“ things in so far as they are apprehended by a 
knowing mind,” Mr. Prichard’s critical strictures are precisely on 
the same logical footing and have precisely the same value as the 
strictures of our hypothetical critic on the relative term ‘“ wife”. 
There is no more reason for affirming that the whole being of a 
presentation, in this sense, must consist in its relation to a knowing 
mind, than there is for affirming that the whole being of a wife 
must consist in her relation to her husband. The further allegation 
that the whole being of the presentation must be a state or mode 
of the knowing mind is even more gratuitously unreasonable ; it is 
just as baseless as the corresponding assertion that a wife can be 
nothing but a state or mode of her husband. Finally in rejecting 
these absurdities we are not in the least compelled to accept the 
alternative absurdity which Mr. Prichard so perversely insists on 
ascribing to me, if not to Ward, the doctrine that we do not know 
things directly, but that what we directly know is only a mental 
representation of the things. We are no more bound to assert this 
than we are bound to assert that a real woman is never married 
but only phantasmal doubles of real women. 

Thus if any one is either a subjective idealist or a representationist 
or a thorough-going realist he is so gud Metaphysician and not 
qua Psychologist. For Psychology it is indispensably necessary 
that he should admit that things are known, come to be known, 
and cease to be known by individual minds : but it is not indispens- 
ably necessary that he should accept any special view of the ultimate 
nature of knowledge. He is not, for instance, necessarily debarred 
from being a psychologist by his being a subjective idealist. 
Logically, perhaps, subjective idealism ought to render impossible 
every human undertaking. But if the subjective idealist can con- 
tinue to make his theory work, however illogically, in ordinary life 
or in chemistry and vhysiclogy, he can equally make it work in 
Psychology. Psychology presupposes that things are known to 
individual minds; in other words, it presupposes that they are 
presentations. The subjective idealist asserts that the whole 
being of things known to an individual mind is constituted by their 
being thus known; in other words, he affirms not only that they are 
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presentations, but also that they are nothing but presentations. In 
affirming this he does not deny the fundamental presupposition of 
Psychology: on the contrary, he asserts it with a vengeance. This 
is the significance of Dr. Ward’s statement that ‘the individualistic 
standpoint” is the proper one in Psychology. Utterly ignoring 
the qualifying context, Mr. Prichard interprets this to mean that 
the Psychologist as such maintains the truth of subjective Idealism, 
reserving the right of denying it when he has to deal with meta- 
physics instead of Psychology. We need no prophet to rise from 
the dead to show that this is absurd. But the absurdity is 
purely the gratuitous product of Mr. Prichard’s own brain; it is 
not in the least attributable to Dr. Ward. For Psychology, the 
esse of the facts with which it deals is percipi in the sense that it 
considers things only in so far as they are at any moment known, 
or in so far as they coine to be known or cease to be known to an 
individual mind, and so enter into further relations both to the 
knowing mind and to each other. Now the Subjective Idealist 
also considers things only in so far as they are known to the in- 
dividual and his point of view, in so far as Psychology is directly 
interested in it, may therefore be identified with the Psychological 
point of view. But the Psychologist as such is in no way bound 
either to affirm or deny Subjective Idealism as a metaphysical 
theory. Having asserted that he is going to treat of things only 
in so far as they are presented and that the Subjective Idealist does 
the same, he is in no wise bound to endorse the further assertion of 
the Subjective Idealist that the whole being of things which are 
presentations consists in their being presented. He is no more 
bound to maintain the truth of Subjective Idealism than the 
Arithmetician is bound to affirm the truth of the Pythagorean 
doctrine that “things are numbers”. If the Subjective Idealist 
finds that his view is workable at all he will find that it works in 
Psychology. There is nothing in it to preclude him from being a 
Psychologist as there is nothing in the Pythagorean view to pre- 
clude its adherent from being a student of Arithmetic. But just 
as Arithmetic extends no positive support to Pythagoreanism, so 
Psychology extends no positive support to Subjective Idealism. 
This holds also for that modified and weakened form of Sub- 
jective Idealism which may conveniently be called Representation- 
ism. This doctrine recognises that there are things having an 
existence which does not consist in their being known to individual 
minds. But such things are not supposed to be known directly 
but only by proxy. Between the knowing subject as such and 
the independent existence there intervenes what is called an idea 
or ideal content having being only for thought or perception and 
therefore regarded as mental in its nature. This ideal content 
alone is directly apprehended ; but it is supposed so to resemble 
or to be otherwise so related to an existence beyond itself that in 
knowing it we vicariously know its counterpart. Now, if this 
doctrine does not debar its adherent from ordinary business or from 
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the physical sciences, it will not debar him from Psychology. It 
is open to him to use the term presentation as Dr. Ward does in 
the sense of whatever is known qud known, whether directly or 
indirectly. But as the word naturally suggests immediacy, he 
will probably confine it to ideal contents and in view of their vicari- 
ous function he may prefer to call these ‘‘ representations ”’ rather 
than “ presentations’. It makes no difference from a purely 
psychological point of view which course he adopts. Inasmuch as 
a thing is known indirectly, it is indirectly attended to, associated, 
reproduced and so forth. What is indispensable to psychology is 
not any special theory of knowledge, good or bad, but only the 
recognition that things are known, come to be known, and cease to 
be known to individual minds, and that in this relation to individual 
minds propositions hold good of them which are not applicable to 
them in abstraction from this relation. 

Mr, Prichard sums up his general criticism as follows: ‘“ Psy- 
chology, in short, cannot be said to study the world as presented. 
The words ‘as presented’ cannot modify the word ‘ world’ and if 
the ‘ world as presented’ means at bottom the world, Dr. Ward’s 
view identifies psychology with physics.”” This is all that Mr. 
Prichard has to say; and surely nothing could be more futile. 
The words ‘as presented ’’ can modify the word ‘ world” in the 
same way that the words ‘as spherical” or “as yellow’’ can 
modify the word “ orange’’. The modification consists in indicat- 
ing what aspect of the total being of the world or of the orange is 
to be especially considered. 

Mr. Prichard next attempts to show that Ward's supposed fallacy 
not only affects his definition of Psychology, but also the details of 
the subject as described by Dr. Ward and others. In the main 
this detailed criticism is merely a strenuous repetition of Mr. 
Prichard’s own original misunderstanding and confusion. He 
presupposes throughout that wherever the word “ presentation ”’ is 
used the reference must be to something mental and that, if this is 
not the case, Psychology becomes indistinguishable from physical 
science. So far as he merely reiterates these positions, it is need- 
less for me to reiterate my answer, which has already been made 
sufficiently plain, and which has, in fact, been stated with great 
clearness by Dr. Ward himself in his definition of Psychology. 

Beyond these generalities, however, there are two special points 
in Mr. Prichard’s detailed “illustration of the fallacy ’’ which call 
for express notice. 

In the first place, he finds a stumbling block in the view held by 
Dr. Ward and myself that sensations form a special class of pre- 
sentations, and also with our regarding the apprehension of material 
things as largely consisting in the apprehension of sensations and 
their qualities and relations. His difficulties arise from the as- 
sumption (1) that sensations must be mental in their nature and 
(2) that their being mental implies that they are subjective in the 
sense that they are modes of knowing as distinguished from what 
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is known, that they are acts of perceiving in distinction from what 
is perceived. But neither Dr. Ward nor myself apply the term 
“sensation ”’ to anything which can be regarded as mental in this 
sense.! What we refer to when we speak of sensation is something 
apprehended as distinct from the act of apprehension. Thus a 
sensation of sound is something recognised, discriminated, analysed 
and compared ; it is not a recognising, discriminating, analysing or 
comparing. We distinguish within it a certain pitch, timbre and 
degree of loudness ; we compare it with other sound-sensations as 
regards these attributes. We discover that, as regards pitch and 
loudness, sound-sensations have a graduated order, and form an 
ascending scale. Within the scale of pitch we discover further 
relations, such as that between a note and its octave, etc. These 
qualities and relations and the sensations which possess them are 
sharply distinguishable from the subjective acts or processes in which 
they are apprehended or come to be apprehended. A sensation is 
no more a perceiving than a potato is a perceiving ; it is as absurd 
to speak of the object of a sensation as it is to speak of the object 
of a potato. Sensations, then, as the word is applied by Dr. Ward 
and myself, are distinctively objects or, as Ward would say, “ pre- 
sentations”’. Further, it is not implied in calling them presenta- 
tions that their being consists in being known ; any one who affirms 
this does so in accordance with a peculiar metaphysical theory 
which is in no way presupposed in Psychology. Holding, as I do, 
in agreement with Mr. Prichard that what is known exists inde- 
pendently of the knowledge of it, I am bound to deny that the 
being of sensations is constituted by their being known ;? but this 
in no way debars me from Psychology. 

I am now in a position to deal with the next question raised by 
Mr. Prichard: ‘“‘ How,” he asks, “is it possible for any one who is 
not misled by the supposed distinction between a thing and a thing 
as presented to us, to imagine that the same thing red can be at 
once a quality of a material object and a psychical state or even 
the quality of a psychical state?” Plainly it is here assumed as 
self-evident that material things and sensations are in their intrinsic 
nature absolutely disparate and independent, so that they can have 
nothing in common. The sphere of material things with their attri- 
butes of extension, motion, hardness, colour, sound, taste, fragrance, 
ete., is supposed to stand apart absolutely self-contained and self- 
complete independently of all reference to the qualities and rela- 
tions of sensations. There can, at any rate, be no community of 
nature between them. Now if sensation were taken to mean a 
mode of knowing in distinction from what is known, there might 
be some force in Mr. Prichard’s contention. But when the term 
sensation is applied as I apply it, the point of his implied argu- 


'Dr. Ward would, I believe, refuse to call sensation mental in any 
sense. Cf. his Ene. Article, p. 41. 

*It may be that they cannot exist without also being known in some 
manner or degree. But that is another story. 
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ment is entirely lost. It has force only on the assumption that 
what Kant calls Transcendental Realism is plainly and irrefrag- 
ably true. Now Transcendental Realism, with a reservation for 
“secondary qualities,”’ is the doctrine of Descartes and Locke. It 
is the very doctrine which, as Kant has shown, led them inevitably 
to problematical and empirical Idealism, and which led Berkeley to 
subjective [dealism. It would lead Mr. Prichard to similar un- 
welcome conclusions if he followed it out logically with due atten- 
tion to facts. 

Mr. Prichard next criticises with curious elaborateness a very 
innocent passage in my Manual (p. 58), in which following in 
principle the terminology of Ward, I propose to use the term pre- 
sentation in a more special and limited sense than the term object. 
It is quite needless for me to point out in detail that this criticism 
mainly consists in an obstinate attempt to foist on me views which 
I do not hold and which my words do not express. I shall here 
confine myself to a brief restatement of what it is that I did 
mean.! In the first place I did not mean to distinguish an object 
as something unknown from a presentation as something known. 
On the contrary, I use the term “object’’ here and everywhere 
else as equivalent to presentation in Ward’s sense. Things are 
objects, in my view, only in so far as they are known. In the 
passage under discussion, I suggest a more special and restricted 
meaning for the term presentation. This is based on the fact that 
in order to apprehend a complex whole in its unity and identity, it 
is unnecessary to distinguish all its partial features in detail. In 
continuous attention, it constantly happens that we successively 
discriminate one partial feature after another, without losing sight 
of their being partial features of one and the same whole. For 
example, I may be examining a plant with a view to botanical 
classification. I successively distinguish the kind of root it has, 
the shape of its leaves, the arrangement of its leaves, the stipules, 
the insertion of the stamens, etc. In thus passing from item to 
item, I am aware of each as being part of a whole and this whole 
is throughout identified by me as one and the same. The several 
partial features on which I successively focus attention, so as to 
discriminate them, constitute, so to speak, handles by which I 
cognitively lay hold of the whole. In so doing, I no more detach 
the partial features from the whole and transform them into some- 
thing mental than I detach a cup’s handle from the cup and trans- 
form it into flesh and blood when I take hold of the cup by the 
handle and lift it. 

The only remaining point which requires to be noticed here is 
Mr. Prichard’s protest against what he regards as the fallacy 
of Psychology in attempting to “derive the higher and later pro- 
cesses of mind from the lower and more primitive”. This 


1What I did mean in the Manual where I follow Ward’s use of words 
with an unessential modification; my use of “presentation” in the 
Analytic Psychology is different. 
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criticism rests on misunderstanding. It is valid as against Herbart, 
but hardly as against any later Psychologist of distinction. The 
Psychologist does indeed regard it as essentially his business to 
show in detail how the higher processes are preconditioned by the 
lower. Failure to do this is the defect of what is called Faculty 
Psychology. But Psychology is in no way bound to treat higher 
processes aS mere complications of lower.! It can readily admit 
that there is something unique in the process of counting. But 
having recognised this it cannot remain content with saying that 
we count because we have a counting faculty. The properly 
psychological problem is to show under what conditions this faculty 
is brought into play in the systematic order of mental develop- 
ment. 

I have now dealt with that part of Mr. Prichard’s article which 
may fairly be regarded as bearing on the general nature and 
position of Psychology. The rest, which is concerned with certain 
views more or less peculiar to myself and not merely psychological, 
I reserve for discussion in the next number of Minp. 

G. F. Strout. 


‘Cf. my chapter on “ Noetic Synthesis” in the Analytic Psychology, vol. 
li., ch. v. 











PSYCHOLOGY AND KNOWLEDGE. 


THE investigation of hidden presuppositions is one of the best but 
most difficult of philosophic exercises, which often results in tracing 
the finest fallacies to the foulest lairs. The aim, therefore, of Mr. 
Prichard’s interesting and instructive paper in the last number, that 
of unmasking the assumptions of the psychological treatment of 
knowledge, is deserving of all applause. Only to make his herculean 
encounter with the psychological hydra a fair one, he should him- 
self strip off all concealments, and allow his own somewhat re- 
markable presuppositions to appear. It is, therefore, in the in- 
terests of sport that these comments on Mr. Prichard’s argument 
are offered. 

To nerve ourselves for our arduous task let us begin by consider- 
ing Mr. Prichard’s avowed or half-avowed assumptions. 

(1) It seems a little hazardous, when you attack a hydra, to 
assume that it only has one head. And Psychology is a veritable 
hydra, lonz accustomed, whenever one of its forms is demolished, 
to evolve two fresh ones. It seems a radical error, therefore, only 
to consider one out of many views of psychology which are in 
being, and one moreover which, as described on page 27, would not 
probably be accepted by any living psychologist. But this point 
needs no elaboration as Mr. Prichard will probably hear about it 
from others. 

(2). On page 34 we come upon a much bigger presupposition, viz. 
‘‘an absolute postulate of knowledge that what is known exists 
independently of the knowledge of it’. It was kind of Mr. 
Prichard to avow this, for an ‘ absolute postulate’ is new to science 
and so great a discovery should not be concealed, but exhibited in 
whatever philosophic substitute for Messrs. Barnum and Bailey 
can be found. But it would have been kinder still to have ex- 
plained what it meant, even though ‘the attempt to vindicate it 
would have been out of place’. For one is naturally consumed 
with curiosity to know what so strangely composite a creature as 
an ‘absolute postulate’ can be. It sounds an awe-inspiring but 
welcome substitute for the ‘absolute criteria’ of which we have 
perhaps heard more than enough. And while he is about it, will 
Mr. Prichard also tell us in what sense he is using that treacherous 
word ‘independent’? For in it assuredly there may lurk many 
hidden assumptions. 

Thus Mr. Prichard’s avowed naturally pass over into his un- 
avowed presuppositions, which seem quite numerous. 
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(1) The most important of these concerns Locke’s account of 
knowledge. It is of course quite true that 7f you define ‘ knowledge’ 
as dealing with representatives of a Real which is ‘ beyond’ know- 
ledge, you will be involved in some little embarrassment by 
questions as to the credentials of these representatives. But it 
seems a little harsh to declare bluntly that knowledge has thereby 
been rendered impossible (p. 31). For the believers in this view, 
whose name is legion, have what is at least a verbal answer. 
They tell us that when our ‘ideas’ correspond with the trans- 
cendent ‘real’ (however conceived), our ‘knowledge’ is ‘true’. 
This in fact is what the ‘correspondence’ view of truth is for; 
it builds at least a verbal bridge between the objects of human 
knowledge and the transcendent reals they ‘copy’. Now this 
view may be merely a verbal device which ends in unspeakable 
nonsense, but if this is what Mr. Prichard meant, he surely should 
have said so plainly. For the ‘correspondence’ view has many 
doughty champions outside the school of Locke and Berkeley.! 
The ‘ reference-to-reality’ view of judgment, as usually formu- 
lated, implies it. It is implicit too in Platonism. It is of the 
essence of all realism. It is no less essential to every form of 
absolute idealism. In short, with two exceptions, no theory of 
knowledge has so far been able to dispense with it in some form ; 
and all its forms ultimately coincide. The one exception is 
solipsism, which seems to leave nothing for the solipsist’s direct 
experience to correspond with; the other is the pragmatic episte- 
mology. Can Mr. Prichard then have been covertly arguing in 
favour of either of these? But even if he has not, are there not 
assumptions here which should be dragged to the light ? 

(2) Another hidden assumption concerns the meaning of the 
word ‘ knowledge’. Mr. Prichard has a knack of using it in a 
way (common also in Plato) in which it excludes ‘opinion,’ ‘ feel- 
ing’ and ‘sensation’ (e.g. pp. 34, 36, 52), and if challenged would 
no doubt urge that in no other sense is ‘knowledge’ truly know- 
ledye at all (cf. p. 36 s.f.). But he must surely be aware that 
neither in ordinary life nor in psychology is the meanin* of the term 
so narrowly restricted. Any sort of cognitive awareness is habitu- 
ally called ‘knowing’. The result is an ambiguity which con- 
stantly perplexes Mr. Prichard’s reader, even if it does not wholly 
Vitiate his argument. 

(3) The word ‘sensation’ similarly seems to be subject to an 
unavowed ambiguity. In sundry passages (pp. 33, 34, 35) Mr. 
Prichard speaks as though he believed sensations to be real facts 
in nature and not mere counters of psychological analysis. But the 
majority (probably) of psychologists would repudiate this interpre- 
tation. Still more would they resent the infliction on them of so 
complex a thing as a ‘headache’ as the type of a ‘ sensation’ (p. 


_ 1 Mr. Prichard seems a little hasty in identifying Berkeleyanism and sub- 
jective idealism. For the latter is a hydra too, and in no wise restricted 
to the peculiar assumptions of the former. 
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34). For this, they might retort, is popular language, and not 
psychology. 

(4) They might complain further that Mr. Prichard had misre- 
presented them, and plunged himself into mistaken criticisms, by 
systematically ignoring the well-known duality in the meaning of 
‘ presentation,’ which (like all words of this formation) may mean 
(1) the presented object, and (2) the process of presenting. A 
little reflection, no doubt, may be needed to see which is the sense 
a psychologist intended in each passage, but to ignore this distine- 
tion seems merely to introduce gratuitous confusion. 

In any case, however, it would seem as though even the most 
anti-psychological of metaphysicians would have to recognise a 
serious problem here. Must he not sooner or later ask himself 
how human knowledge of the Real comes about? If the Real is 
knowable at all, its mere existence cannot suffice to make it known. 
It must somehow be related to our knowledge, unless it is asserted 
that we always know all reality. However ‘independent,’ there- 
fore, it may be said to be, it cannot become an object of knowledge 
without a process which somehow achieves this transformation. 
And how can any amount of realistic zeal prevent the question of 
what difference this process makes from becoming a problem for 
psychology? Even if it should never make any difference at all, 
it would yet be the height of dogmatic presumption to assume 
this a priort. Nor can I see how anything short of another ‘ ab- 
solute postulate’ that no inconvenient questions must be raised 
can save Mr. Prichard’s argument from this admission. But if 
so, will not psychology secure its position as the science which 
investigates the effect of the ‘presenting’ on the ‘object’ which 
this process manufactures out of raw ‘reality,’ and will not the 
use of ‘ presentation’ as designating a ‘thing’ be amply justified ? 

(5) It is an obvious, though not an avowed, and possibly not 
even a conscious, presupposition of Mr. Prichard’s criticism to 
read the psychological problem in an ontological sense. In the 
question—‘ How can I know objects ?’—his emphasis falls entirely 
on the object and not on the cognitive process. Now this may be a 
legitimate procedure in dealing with Locke and Berkeley, who 
were metaphysicians as well as psychologists. But it is not 
equally applicable to modern psychologists who disclaim this 
dangerous dignity, and whose interest is clearly in the human 
attitude towards objects rather than in the objects as such. In- 
deed, without carping, the distinction between ‘the choir of heaven’ 
and ‘the choir of heaven as presented’ plainly says as much. 
They are the same thing, save that in the one case the relation of 
the object to the subject is abstracted from, while in the other it is 
dwelt upon. Nor is the psychologist as such concerned to deter- 
mine the relation (if any) of his epistemological object to the onto- 
logical object metaphysicians may discourse about. 

(6) That Mr. Prichard has such difficulty in grasping this simple 
distinction, seems to be chiefly due to the extremely individualistic 
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(not to say solipsistic) point of view which his criticism presupposes. 
He tacitly assumes that so soon as a psychic process enters an in- 
dividual mind it is ipso facto doomed to solitary confinement 
therein during the term of its natural existence. But though 
there is perhaps a sense in which something of the sort might be 
affirmed, it is not here relevant, unless Mr. Prichard means to 
assert that all communication between minds is as such impos- 
sible. Short of this, he has no right to treat it as inconceivable 
that the desiderated ‘ objectivity’ may arise from the need of com- 
municating experiences among a plurality of individual minds. In 
any case it is strange to find Prof. Ward’s ‘common world of in- 
tersubjective intercourse ’ so totally ignored. 

(7) Mr. Prichard lays so much emphasis on the familiar fact 
that what is perceived is real, that ‘knowledze’ is ‘an apprehen- 
sion of what is’ (p. 48),! thit one is almost forced to suppose him 
to imagine that these elementary truisms have brought him to the 
end, instead of to the beginning, of the real problem of knowledge. 

But surely he cannot be unaware that ‘ reality’ is a most am- 
biguous term, and that, if this wide sense be given to it, the 
‘real’ includes the ‘unreal,’ and ‘ perception of what is’ is often 
false? As objects of perception or thought, are not hallucinations 
and mathematical ideals, illusions, imaginations, fictions and 
realities (of the various sciences) all real ‘ objects ’ together? Hence 
the ‘reality’ which perception vouches for is by no means real 
reality. It is nothing, primarily, but a claiin to reality, which may 
turn out to be unfounded. Mr. Prichard’s ‘ reality,’ therefore, is 
precisely on the same footing with the claim to truth which is 
implied in all judgments, ‘true’ and ‘false’ alike, and indeed is 
merely incidental to this claim.* But these claims are empty 
formalities and settle nothing. Mr. Prichard’s theory of know- 
ledge, therefore, so far seems to rest merely on a confusion of an 
object of knowledge with a ‘real’ thing, and in order that it may 
acquire any content and advance even to the dignity of a paradox, 
it is imperative that it should explain how it discriminates between 
‘true’ perception and hallucination, between ‘dreaming’ and 
‘waking,’ between the wnreal ‘reality’ (which is sometimes said 
merely to ‘ seem ’—though Mr. Prichard, apparently, will not admit 
the propriety of this phrase) and the real ‘reality’ which has 
made good its claim. 

The most obvious way of escaping from such questions, on Mr. 
Prichard’s principles that all perception is of the real and that 
(ultimately) there are “no appearances at all,” would of course 
be openly to adopt some of the gay paradoxes which Plato in the 
Theetetus jocosely attributes to the Protagoreans, such as that all 
perception is true and error is impossible. And that will be great 
fun, if it is what Mr. Prichard really and seriously means. For 

'Cf. N.S., No. 58, pp. 227, 228, “ Perception is of what is,” “ what 1 
perceive is as I perceive it”. 

“Cf. my Studies in Humanism, essay V. °N.S., No. 58, p. 228. 
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indubitably, from a practical point of view, a theory of knowledge 
which renders error impossible would be the best of all things, 
But the news of the discovery of a theory which is not only infallible 
itself, but extends complete immunity from error to ail assertions 
whatsoever, is almost too good to be true in this moon-struck 
world of ours, and will not easily be credited until it is explained 
more fully. It may be, therefore, that Mr. Prichard has run into 
paradoxes unawares, and so may find himself in difficulties about 
explaining how errors are possible and mistakes may be corrected. 
It will be remembered that these same problems rather bafted 
Plato. But of course Mr. Prichard may be more successful. 

Still it will not do to presume this at present. Indeed when 
one looks at the rival champions naked and unadorned, Mr. 
Prichard with all his postulates (‘absolute’ and otherwise) ex- 
posed to view, and Psychology stripped to its very soul and no 
longer overweighted with loads of technicality, one is not disposed 
to put all one’s money on the former. But the cordial interest of 
all lovers of philosophic sport must accompany Mr. Prichard in 
his arduous adventure of abolishing Psychology. 

F. C. S. Scuinuer. 




















PROF. TAYLOR’S TREATMENT OF SPACE AND TIME. 


In proposing the following objections to Prof. Taylor’s treatment 
of space and time in his Elements of Metaphysics, I am more in- 
terested in method than in subject-matter. I have long been im- 
pressed with the ineptness and futility of a method which solves 
problems by turning them over to an Absolute appointed for the 
purpose. Besides thus relegating to the Absolute, the author makes 
constant use of a distinction between ‘“‘ perceptual’’ and “ con- 
ceptual,’’ which I find inaccurate and confusing. In the chapter 
on “Space and Time”’ (chap. iv.) I find both of these methods to 
obscure the analysis of experiences which stand in the full view of 
all thinkers, and will lend themselves readily to our joint inspection. 

In the following notes I propose to consider (1) Prof. Taylor’s 
distinction between perceptual and conceptual space and time, and 
(2) his proof of the unreality of space and time. 

(1) From the fact that the author refers in the analysis of § 2 to 
a “space and time of perception,’’ I judge that he uses the term 
“ perceptual ” to signify a more or less segregated and homogeneous 
realm of objects, whose properties and categories are known in per- 
ception, and which are distinct from and in contrast to another 
realm of objects known in conception. But does Prof. Taylor 
deny that conception has already begun whenever perception is 
cognitive? If perception be taken to mean experience in which 
there is a nucleus of sensation (sensation to be defined by the 
psychologist), it must be admitted that all perception contains a 
residue which is non-sensational. Now I am unable to find any 
difference between this non-sensational residue of perception, and 
what the author means by ‘‘conception”’. Synthesis, analysis 
and abstraction are already present, and it is always possible by 
dropping out the sensational nucleus to mark a residuum of 
thought, memory, imagination, ete. Such distinctions are psycho- 
logical and quite irrelevant to the cognitive intent of experience. 
Though in my knowledge, sensation is supplemented by thought, 
these constituents are indivisibly united in the object known. So 
far as the object is concerned such a difference is quite extrinsic. 
I do not know such a difference as a part of any object. 

But perhaps Prof. Taylor means to base his distinction upon 
another circumstance. In any object known I may single out 
some constituent elements, and neglect the rest. In such analysis 
I do not pass to another world or realm, but only to more abstract 
and accordingly more universal elements which I find in the object 
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originally known. Such conception is not an arbitrary or even a 
free and independent operation, but only the closer intensive un- 
derstanding of my initial experience. I abstract and liberate 
certain constituents of my experience, which do not on that ac- 
count cease to be its constituents; although, since they may be 
identified with constituents of other experiences, they are no longer 
exclusively its constituents. There is no contradiction whatsoever 
between their generality and particularity. Applying these con- 
siderations to space and time we observe that certain spatial and 
temporal properties may be liberated from the particular location 
in which they were first discovered. Thus, a mile is a mile what- 
ever the particular positions of its terminal points, and an hour 
an hour whatever the particular times of its terminal instants. 
These and other units of distance, interval, form, proportion, etc., 
may be examined independently of particular locations in the con- 
text of experience. Whether that particularity can be provided 
for without reference to the self, is not essential to our present 
inquiry. Suffice it to say that particular spaces and times have 
properties in common, which are both constituents of these various 
particulars, and also independent of each of them. 

Let us now turn to the author’s account of perceptual space 
and time. Perceptual space and time are “limited,” “sensibly 
continuous,” and peculiar to the ‘individual subject”. Prof. 
Taylor’s proposition to the effect that perceptual space and time 
are “ sensibly continuous,” is questionable and ambiguous. Con- 
tinuity would seem to depend on analysis, which belongs in the 
author’s scheme to the conceptual rather than to the perceptual 
division of experiences. Indeed I can see no real difference be- 
tween the ‘sensible’ continuity which the author attributes to 
perceptual space, and the “indefinite divisibility ’’ which he attri- 
butes to conceptual space. Again, it seems clear to me that the 
properties of limitedness and uniqueness belong not to the space 
perceived, but to the psychosis of the percipient. We do not per- 
ceive space to be limited, nor do we perceive our several spaces to 
be unique. The question as to the limitedness of space does not 
ordinarily arise, because practical interest terminates in some object 
which is not taken to be the extreme limit of space, but which 
happens to be the remotest object to which we turn our attention. 
And is it not perfectly clear that we perceive our spaces to be 
common, and not unique? No construction is required to over- 
come our perceptual isolation, for there is no such thing. The 
common space is rudimentary, original, natural, practical, any- 
thing you please but constructed. I can only believe that the pro- 
perties of the psychological self, common to all of its content, are 
here mistakenly attributed to a certain group of objects within the 
field of perceptual experience. These psychological properties, 
furthermore, are highly abstract, and much more eligible for a 
place in the conceptual world—if such there be—than the contrary 
properties. 
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Let us now consider the transition to the conceptual realm, con- 
fining ourselves to the case of space, which is here one, “un- 


9 


limited,” “‘ indefinitely divisible,’’ and constituted of positions which 
are distinguishable only through their relations. I am wholly at 
a loss to understand why the author maintains that “as we learn, 
through intercommunication with our fellows, of the existence for 
their perception of perceptual extension never directly presented to 
our own senses, the process of synthesis is extended further, so as 
to comprise in a single spatial system all the presentation-spaces 
of the individual percipients in an order once again determined by 
the direction of the movements of transition from each to the 
others”.! I am sure nothing of the kind ever happened to me. 
It never occurred to me that such synthesis was necessary until I 
had exercised myself in philosophy sufficiently to be liable to its 
technical errors. Whatever idea I had of the privacy of the indi- 
vidual time and space, I referred to a perspective which seemed to 
me to be a corollary of the general spatial world within which I 
had dealings with nature and with my fellowmen. Whatever 
synthesis was required to give me a clearer and more definite idea 
of the general unity of space was only a more careful and persis- 
tent thinking about experiences with which I was already familiar, 
and which had never been invalidated. It is clear, furthermore, 
that my idea of the indefinite divisibility of space is arrived at 
only after an inspection of experience somewhat closer than that 
required for the ordinary exigencies of life. Such analysis, how- 
ever, does not give me a new space, but only a clearer and more 
thorough idea of the old space. The property of indefinite divisi- 
bility had always been practically assumed; analysis establishes 
it as an explicit and theoretical proposition. 

Similarly, when | geometrise I only carry my analysis and 
abstraction a bit further than I do in perception. Here again I do 
not come upon a new space, but only more properties of my original 
space, There is no conflict between geometry and perception ; on 
the contrary geometry supplements perception precisely as all 
thought supplements any nucleus of experience to which it may 
apply itself. The step which is taken in geometry, and to which 
Prof. Taylor attaches so much importance, is the discovery of cer- 
tain spatial properties which are independent of particular spatial 
positions. These constitut2 the subject-matter of a special science. 
The elements of the science of geometry are not positions, but 
distances, proportions, forms, etc. Certain theories may be demon- 
strated without reference to absolute positions, which will therefore 
hold of any positions. The positions appear in the demonstration 
as arbitrarily fixed, because they are intended to represent any 
position. Such individuality as they have is given them by the 
individuality of the distance, form or proportion in which they 
figure. In order to apply such demonstrations to individual posi- 


' Blements of Me taphysics, pp. 246-247. 
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tions it is only necessary to supply absolute values for the points 
thus arbitrarily designated. Geometry, in short, is the exploitation 
of such spatial truths as hold independently of position. One may 
devote one’s self exclusively to this task, but the truths which result 
define the same space as that which contains positions, and only 
extend our knowledge of that space. It follows as a matter of 
course that positions, in so far as they are used in geometry, are 
indistinguishable apart from the special order in which they are 
put; because, for purposes of demonstration, they are defined as 
any points whatsoever taken in respect of their relation to that 
special order. Similarly, if I let A represent any father and B 
the son of A, A and B can be distinguished from one another, 
and from other human beings, only in respect of the paternal and 
filial relationship. This means only that I can study the paternal 
and filial relationship in general, in which case it becomes the 
element or individual within my field of study. On the other 
hand, the paternal and filial relationship has a perfectly intelligible 
place within the larger field of an empirical study of mankind. 
Would it not be misleading to distinguish a conceptual mankind 
in which persons are indistinguishable, from a perceptual man- 
kind in which persons are distinguishable? It seems to me much 
more important to insist that we have here to do only with 
different constituents of the one mankind. And I cannot see that 
the situation is essentially different in the case of space. 

(2) But let us turn to the general metaphysical conclusions 
which Prof. Taylor bases upon the foregoing study. We are told 
that the Absolute cannot view the world spatially and temporally, 
because his absoluteness cannot admit of any peculiar spatial or 
temporal perspective, while his individuality requires that his ex- 
perience shall be made up of particularity. The Absolute, in short, 
can experience neither perceptual nor conceptual space and time. 
This is certainly a very serious disparagement of the Absolute ; 
nor do I see how the imputation can be avoided. But there is 
no difficulty in attributing both absoluteness and particularity to 
space and time. The so-called conceptual space and time provide 
for our relativities within the self-consistent and objective system 
of truth. Professor Taylor says that ‘‘the conceptual space and 
time of our scientific construction represent the mere abstract pos- 
sibility of a finite point of view” (p. 255). Welland good ; the so- 
called perceptual space and time swpply these finite points of view, 
and make the whole concrete. If an Absolute must be provided 
for somehow, he can think these abstract possibilities since they 
constitute a coherent and intelligible system of truth. It is only 
the attempt to make him both abstractly finite and abstractly 
absolute that threatens to disqualify him altogether. 

Let me add a word in connexion with the unity of space and 
time. I quite disagree with the author’s version of this matter. 
Such dreams as are veridical, such imagination as refers to objects 
whose existence, past, present or future is believed, belong of 
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course to that one space whose individuality is given it by the 
inter-related here’s and there’s of experience. Both dreams and 
imagination, on the other hand, deal freely with all sorts of spatial 
and temporal relations that are independent of position. When 
dreams are known to be dreams, and it is then that they take 
their true places in experience, they are provided for in either one 
or the other of these two groups, or in that limbo of error which no 
philosophy can escape and which is not inhabited exclusively by 
spatial and temporal judgments. It is as impossible to find any 
space but the one, or any time but the one, as it is to find any 
number that does not belong to the number-system. Prof. 
Taylor’s objection to the unity of space and time reduces, there- 
fore, to the proposition that we can never be sure that there is not 
something which we do not know about. I will leave it to the 
reader to draw his own conclusions as to the virtue of such an 
observation. 

My difference of opinion is so marked and so detailed that I 
have great hopes of arriving at a better understanding. I cannot 
conceive that two persons can find such utterly different things 
in experience as Prof. Taylor and myself appear to find. I shall 
therefore welcome any rejoinder which he may be inclined to make. 


RaueH Barton PERRY. 














VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Principles of Mathematics. By Bertrand RussEtu, M.A, 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. i., Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press, 1903. Pp. xxix, 534. 


Ir may safely be said that Mr. Russell’s work The Principles of 
Mathematics will attract the attention of logicians, of mathematicians 
and of philosophers for a long time to come. Certainly no work 
of greater importance on logical doctrines has appeared in English 
since the publication of Boole’s Laws of Thought. Between the 
circumstances under which the two authors respectively wrote 
there is, however, a noteworthy difference. Though there had 
been attempts before his time to generalize logical doctrines Boole 
was unacquainted with them. On the other hand, Mr. Russell has 
with great thoroughness studied the works of the Peanesque school, 
and to them he very explicitly acknowledges his indebtedness. 

As regards the actual contributions of Boole, Peano and Russell 
to the determination of the scope of Symbolic Logic, the facts are, 
I think, as follows. The earliest of the three led logicians to per- 
ceive that the only Symbolic Logic—he does not of course use 
this term, which is, I believe, not found before the publication of 
Venn’s book in 1881—which is worthy of the name is a general 
doctrine, one, that is to say, which is not confined to discussions 
concerning single terms and a limited number of propositions, but 
which can deal with terms of any degre» of complexity, and with 
arguments containing any number of propositions. But Boole 
held that Symbolic Logic, being limited to objects of quality, 
cannot deal with quantitative mathematics: the latter according 
to him is another species of deductive reasoning. This view was 
generally held from 1854 until the early nineties. Then Peano 
showed that the various formule of Mathematics may be ex- 
pressed in the form of implications. For instance, the formula 
stating that prime numbers higher than 3 have the form 6N+1 
or the form 6N -—1 may be expressed “a « Np ~ (3+N) implies 
xe (6N+1) ~ (6N —1),” which is, being interpreted, ‘‘if @ is a 
prime number and at the same time greater than 3, then z is of 
the form (6N +1) or of the form (6N—1)”. In this way Peano 
has actually turned mathematical formule into implications. 
And, finally, Mr. Russell (1) has presented proof that Peano’s 
procedure is justifiable, and (2) has examined in a philosophical 
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manner the indefinable notions that lie or that might lie at the 
basis of Peano’s transformation. 

Mr. Russell’s work opens with a novel definition of Pure Mathe- 
matics. ‘‘ Pure Mathematics,” he says, ‘‘is the class of all proposi- 
tions of the form ‘p implies g,) where p and g are propositions 
containing one or more variables, the same in the two propositions, 
and neither p nor q contains any constants except logical con- 
stants.’ That is to say, Pure Mathematics is concerned with 
implications, and not with statements in which the hypotheses are 
realised. In the latter case we are dealing with Mixe 1 Mathematics. 
Hence, contrary to the common view, the propositions of Euclid, 
asserting as they do actual space, are a part of Mixed Mathematics. 
Now, since Pure Mathematics is a class of implications, and the 
latter are just what are dealt with in Symbolic Logie, it follows 
that Pure Mathematics is part of the material that may be mani- 
pulated by the symbolic logician. It might at first sight appear 
that Mr. Russell is incorrect in stating that implications are the 
subject-matter of Symbolic Logic, since Boole let symbols primarily 
represent classes or individuals, and class-inclusion is not the 
same thing as implication. But Boole let symbols secondarily 
represent propositions, and, as Mr. Russell shows, class-inclusion 
may always be expressed as implication. For instance, ‘all men 
are mortals ” may be expressed as “x is a man implies z is a mortal,” 
where we have an implication between expressions containing the 
same variable. 

Also at first sight there appears to be an error in this definition 
of Pure Mathematics. For the antecedent in such an expression 
as ‘‘“ is a man implies x is a mortal,” which is ‘2 is a man” 
would seem to be a propositional function and not a proposition, 
since x is a variable. But, though when taken in isolation this 
expression is truly a propositional function, as constituting part of 
the implication it is not. In the implication the variable is only 
apparent not real. That there is no propositional function in the 
implication is made clear from the conside ation that this implica- 
tion, being true, is a genuine proposition, and therefore must have 
a genuine proposition for antecedent and consequent. But, though 
there are no errors in the definition, I would suggest that an altera- 
tion should be made in it. For it is asserted that ‘‘“p and q are 
propositions containing one or more variables,” and this statement 
as it stands contains a direct contradiction, since only propositional 
functions have variables. The substitution of the word “ expres- 
sions” in this and the succeeding clause would get over the 
difficulty. 

Throughout his work the author is engaged in justifying the 
above definition of Pure Mathematics. He takes all the various 
mathematical notions, submits them to analysis, and shows that 
they may be expressed as implications of the above description. 
It will thus be seen how it is that the book is of value to such 
different classes of thinkers. In the first place, mathematicians 
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find their well-known doctrines appearing in a form entirely novel, 
which is asserted to be far more rational than the usual one, 
Secondly, logicians are naturally gratified to find that their science 
can deal with a large amount of material with which for a long 
time they thought it could not. And, thirdly, philosophers find in 
these pages an enumeration of indefinables and primitive proposi- 
tions, and a thorough discussion of both. 

Commencing with the more philosophical side of the subject, 
Mr. Russell enumerates the indefinables with which he starts in 
order that the above definition of Pure Mathematics may hold. 
They are implications, the relation of a term to a class of which it 
is a member, the notion of such that, the notion of relation, and 
such further notions as may be involved in the general notion of 
propositions of the form mentioned in his definition. The list is, 
he maintains, an arbitrary one. This is to a certain extent un- 
doubtedly true. The reason is that definition in mathematics is 
not the same as philosophical definition: in the former we define 
when we point out a fixed relation in which a term stands toa 
fixed term, whereas in philosophical definition we are engaged in 
analyzing concepts (p. 27). But I would remark that, though one 
set of indefinables will do as well as another for explaining the 
formule of mathematics, one set is not as philosophically satis- 
factory as another. As Mr. Russell says, there are philosophical 
difficulties involved in the analysis of these indefinable notions. 
The best procedure, therefore, would seem to be to select that 
set which involves the fewest of such difficulties. To this extent 
then the selection of the set of indefinables is not an arbitrary 
matter. We may, indeed, say that the Kantian philosophers have 
here a special claim on the consideration of mathematical logicians. 
For the procedure of the latter by means of deductions from inde- 
finables involves the rejection of the Kantian doctrine concerning 
the ground of the validity of mathematical reasoning. Kant as- 
serted, that is to say, that mathematical reasoning “is not strictly 
formal, but always uses intuition,’ while Peano and Russell main- 
tain that ‘‘all mathematics can be strictly and formally deduced ”. 
The philosophical doctrine that Kantians are asked to accept should, 
therefore, be the one which involves the smallest number of diffi- 
culties. 

It will be seen that in the above definition there is involved a 
‘variable’ element. To the discussion of this Mr. Russell devotes 
much space. It is, as he says, one of the most difficult notions 
with which logic has to deal. His discussion of the notion is very 
thorough, but I would point how easy it is for the most careful 
thinker on this subject to slip into an erroneous way of speaking, 
and so to mislead his readers. On p. 6 the author says—he speaks 
similarly in several other places—and says truly that the typical 
proposition of mathematics is of the form “¢ (x, y, z, . . .) implies 
y (x, y, 2, . . .) whatever values x, y, z, . . . may have. 
is not asserted that ¢ is always true, nor yet that w is always true, 
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but merely that, in all cases, when ¢ is false as much as when ¢ is 
true, uw follows from it.” Here he speaks of ¢ as being ‘not 
always true’’. In doing this he is not falling into the mistake of 
speaking of propositions as being sometimes true and sometimes 
false; he clearly recognises that @ when taken in isolation, is a 
propositional function. But then propositional functions are not 
either true or false, but the propositions which the function yields 
when we give definite values to the variables have one of these 
attributes. Hence it is meaningless to say that ¢ is ‘‘ not always 
true’’. Mr. Russell is not confused at all in his own mind, as his 
other statements and the various doctrines that he accepts abund- 
antly testify. The correct method of stating the facts of the case 
comes out in his treatment of the variable on p. 93, where, how- 
ever, curiously enough in another statement he also falls into the 


above error. What we should say is not that ¢ (z, y,z.. .) is 
sometimes false and sometimes true, but that the expressions 
reached when different values are given to x, y, z,... are in 


certain cases false and in others true. By using this language 
the notion of truth and falsity is not attributed to propositional 
functions, and yet the full force of the variable is expressed. 
Also in the interest of readers of future editions I would suggest 
that something should be done to clarify the description given on 
pages 8 and 9 of the relation of Symbolic Logic to mathematics. 
We are told that ‘‘ Logie consists of the premisses of mathematics, 
together with all other propositions which are concerned exclusively 
with logical constants and with variables but do not fulfil the above 
definition of mathematics,” that ‘ mathematics consists of all the 
consequences of the above premisses which assert formal implica- 
tions containing variables, together with such of the premisses 
themselves as have these marks,” and consequently that ‘‘ some of 
the premisses of mathematics, e.g., the principle of the syllogism, 
‘if p implies g, and qg implies 7, then p implies +,’ will belong to 
mathematics, while others, such as ‘implication is a relation,’ will 
belong to logic but not to mathemati-:s.” And then in the sue- 
ceeding paragraph the intention is mentioned of proceeding “to 
give an outline of Symbolic Logic considered simply as a branch 
of mathematics.’’ But Symbolic Logic is logic and is only acci- 
dentally characterized, as Mr. Russell at once mentions, by the use 
of symbols, How, therefore, logic and mathematics can overlap 
and yet the former be a branch of the latter the reader must, I 
think, find it difficult to understand. I presume that what the 
author means is that Symbolic Logic, considered merely as a set 
of rules, is about on par with any special branch of mathematics, 
but that when including an analysis of the primitive conceptions 
that the rules involve ceases to occupy such a humble position, and 
becomes the doctrine which, being understood, allows of our treat- 
ing all the various parts of quantitative mathematics. These facts 
should, I think, be more fully and clearly expressed than they are 
in the pages in question. But, further, there is apparently an error 
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in the author's statement here. He says that such a proposition 
as ‘implication is a relation” belongs to logic but does not belong 
to mathematics. But if this may be read ‘implications are 
relations ’’"—and I think it may, for it is not a statement like 
‘Socrates is a man ’—the expression resolves itself into ‘if x is an 
implication then « is a relation,” and this is clearly a statement 
that is covered by the definition of Pure Mathematics. 

The account just referred to of Symbolic Logic as a branch of 
mathematics is very complete and accurate. The author points 
out that there are three parts to the subject, the calculus of pro- 
positions, the calculus of classes and the calculus of relations. 
Between the first two there exists a certain parallelism, 7.e., our 
literal symbols may within limits, that must be carefully observed, 
be made to stand either for terms or for propositions. It is a 
question which is the more fundamental use of symbols: Mr, 
Russell accepts the doctrine which at present finds most favour 
that this quality attaches to the propositional use. But he is very 
careful to indicate that either employment is possible as long as we 
observe the proper rules. He thus shows a distinct advance upon 
Mr. MacColl, who first emphasized the propositional use, but who 
restricts symbols to such use. Also Mr. Russell points out that 
Mr. MacColl, though intending to symbolize propositions, is con- 
stantly symbolizing propositional functions, and so is led into 
the error of stating that propositions may sometimes be true and 
sometimes be false. The genuine proposition cannot be spoken 
of in this way. Nor indeed, as we have seen, can propositional 
functions, for to these the terms ‘true’ and ‘false’ are not applie- 
able, quite apart from any reference to time: the correct way of 
speaking of the propositional functions, when to the variables are 
given special values, is that mentioned above. 

In discussing the propositional calculus Mr. Russell observes 
that the implications there involved are between genuine proposi- 
tions, not between propositional functions. Generally the two 
kinds of implications are, as he says, confused: often though 
material implications are really stated it is formal implications that 
are meant. The notion of implication itself comes, as we have 
seen, among the logician’s indefinables. If we attempt to define 
implication by reference to truth and falsehood we only get new 
implications. Nor can implication be defined in terms of dis- 
junction. For, though ‘p implies q’ is precisely equivalent to 
‘pis false or q is true,’ we are no nearer a definition of implication, 
since equivalence is nothing but mutual implication. All this the 
author makes quite clear. But, when he goes on to assert that, 
though implication cannot be defined, propositions may be, an 
element of error is, I think, introduced. He says that propositions 
are things that imply themselves: only propositions can do this, 
things that are not propositions implying nothing. Now take the 
Statement ‘p implies qg’. This may be expressed ‘ the truth of p 
implies the truth of q’. Here it is not one proposition that implies 
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another, but the truth of one that implies the truth of another. 
Thus propositions are not the only things that imply something : 
an attribute of one proposition may imply an attribute of another 
proposition. Hence, whether or not it be true that a proposition 
may be defined as that which implies itself, this statement must 
not be based on the statement that things other than propositions 
imply nothing. The facts point, I think, to the conclusion that 
the definition in question is not adequate. There are, that is to 
say, two things each of which may imply itself, namely, a pro- 
position and the truth of a proposition. The definition of the 
former must, therefore, include, besides a reference to self-implica- 
tion, the characteristic that distinguishes a proposition from the 
truth of a proposition. 

It will be well to dwell for a moment upon the equivalence just 
mentioned between implication and disjunction because a state- 
ment made by the author in this connection—I refer to the state- 
ment ‘‘It follows from the above equivalence that of any two 
propositions there must be one which implies the other, that false 
propositions imply all propositions, and true propositions are 
implied by all propositions ”—brings out the classification of proposi- 
tions that he adopts. For, to take only the first part of the state- 
ment, /.e., that ‘‘of any two propositions there must be one which 
implies the other,” it is clear that the truth of this depends upon 
the division of propositions into true and false only. Take, for 
instance, the propositions p and g. There are here regarded four 
contingencies, viz., the falsity of p or the truth of p or the falsity of 
q or the truth of g, or, changing the order, we have the falsity of p 
or the truth of g or the falsity of g or the truth of p. The first 
two yield ‘p implies q’ and the second two yield ‘q implies p’ 
And so it is seen that, whatever two propositions we may have 
chosen, one of them must imply the other. The author thus on 
this point does not recommend the adoption of Mr. MacColl’s pro- 
cedure, who besides the division into true and false mentions other 
divisions, and thinks that thereby he has made an advance upon 
his fellow-symbolists. The truth is that when a proposition has a 
quality whereby Mr. MacColl assigns the proposition to one of his 
additional classes there appears another proposition, one that is true 
or that is false, and that may thus be dealt with by the rules of 
ordinary Symbolic Logic. 

It is pointed out (p. 15) that in the propositional calculus no 
indefinables are required except the two kinds of implication. The 
indemonstrable propositions concerning these have not been reduced 
by the author to fewer than ten, which he enumerates. Six of 
these on account of their great importance have received special 
designations. Thus we have the principles of Simplification, 
Syllogism, Importation, Exportation, Composition and Reduction, 
terms all except one of which owe their origin to Peano. The 
principle of Reduction runs as follows: if p implies p and q implies 
q, then “‘p implies q’ implies p” implies p. The adoption of the 
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principle allows of our dispensing with the axioms respecting 
negation, which is, therefore, no longer required as a primitive idea. 
Mr. Russell adopts the principle not because of its obvious self- 
evidence, but because it is equivalent to many propositions that are 
self-evident, and because for formal purposes it is simpler than any 
possible alternatives. With regard to these primitive propositions 
I should like to call attention to two points that are noteworthy. 
In the first place, Peano’s principle of Simplification (1897 ed.), as 
distinguished from Mr. Russell’s, is given not with reference to 
propositions but with reference to classes. And, in the second place, 
the principles of Exportation and Importation, which refer to pro- 
positions, constitute when taken together a part of Keynes’ rule 
(Formal Logic, 4th ed., p. 482) to the effect that ‘‘in a universal 
affirmative or a particular negative proposition the contradictory 
of any determinant of the subject may be indifferently introduced 
or omitted as an alternative of the predicate, and vice versd,’’ where 
the reference is to classes. There are here, therefore, two good 
instances of the parallelism existing between the propositional and 
the class calculus. This parallelism between the two kinds of 
calculus is, however, by no means complete, as Mr. Russell clearly 
shows. 

Coming to the calculus of classes, the author takes as funda- 
mental the notion of the relation of a member of a class to its class, 
and the notions of a propositional function and of such that. The 
primitive propositions necessary in this calculus are ‘if x belongs 
to the class of terms satisfying a propositional function 2, then 
ox is true” and “if dx and wa are equivalent propositions for 
all values of z, then the class of z’s such that ¢x is true is 
identical with the class of x's such that ya is true’’. It is pointed 
out clearly at the conclusion of the discussion of this topic the 
manner in which propositions of the class calculus are derived 
from those of the propositional calculus. 

In his treatment of the calculus of relations Mr. Russell em- 
ploys the improved methods of Peano. Peirce and Schroder 
conceived a relation as being the sum of all couples that stand in 
a certain relation to one another. This view necessarily involves 
the adoption of formule of summation. Peano and Russell, on 
the other hand, avoid these formule by conceiving a relation as 
being a class of couples of a certain description. Not that a 
relation can be defined as a class of couples, for this would imply 
that it is indifferent in what order the members of a couple are 
taken, whereas the ‘sense’ (characteristic order) of such members 
is invariable (p. 95). This improved treatment of relations is due 
to the fact that the modern writers distinguish between an 
individual and the class of which that individual is the only 
member, and in consequence introduce the relation of an individual 
to a class of which it is a member as a primitive idea. When 
this distinction is admitted it is possible to symbolize a relation 
thus (x, 7) 9 (x, y). That is to say just as we may (1) start with 
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a class a, (2) speak of the relation of a member of this class to 
the class, a relation symbolized by x2a, and (3) by means of the 
symbol «2 (xa) reach ‘the class of x’s which satisfy the condition 
red,’ 2.¢., reach again the class a (see Peano, 1897 ed., p. 30), so 
may we deal with relations. Relations are thus shown to be sus- 
ceptible of manipulation by the rules of the class or of the proposi- 
tional calculus. 

Having considered somewhat minutely these early doctrines, 
the comprehension of which is absolutely essential if the author’s 
treatment of the various mathematical notions is to be understood, 
I pass (1) to some critical remarks upon what Mr. Russell calls 
“the Contradiction” (p. 101), and (2) to a description of two 
samples of the manner in which he shows that it is justifiable to 
bring the propositions of quantitative mathematics within the scope 
of Symbolic Logic—the notions to which reference will be made 
are those of cardinal numbers (p. 111) and motion (p. 469). 

The Contradiction came before the author’s notice when he 
endeavoured ‘to reconcile Cantor’s proof that there can be no 
greatest cardinal number with the very plausible supposition that 
the class of all terms (which we have seen to be essential to all 
formal propositions) has necessarily the greatest possible number 
of members.”” Mr. Russell gives three forms in which the Contra- 
diction may be stated, viz., the form in terms of predicates, that in 
terms of class-concepts, and that in terms of classes. The first 
form runs thus: ‘if z be a predicate, may or may not be predic- 
able of itself. Let us assume that ‘ not-predicable of oneself’ is a 
predicate. Then to suppose either that this predicate is, or that it 
is not, predicable of itself, is self-contradictory.” The form in 
terms of class-concept is ‘‘a class-concept may or may not be a 
term of its own extension. ‘Class-concept which is not a term of 
its own extension’ appears to be a class-concept. But if it is a 
term of its own extension, it is a class-concept which is not a 
term of its own extension, and vice versd.’’ And the form with 
reference to classes runs: ‘A class as one may be a term of itself 
as many. Thus the class of all classes is a class; the class of all 
the terms that are not men is not a man, and soon. Do all the 
classes that have this properly form a class? If so, is it as one a 
member of itself as many or not? If it is, then it is one of the 
classes which, as ones, are not members of themselves as many, 
and vice vers.” The author thinks that the Contradiction may 
be got rid of if we deny that it is axiomatic that a “class as one 
is to be found wherever there is a class as many”. It seems to 
me, however, that such an axiom ought not to be rejected. If 
several things are grouped together to form a class, the grouping of 
the terms is as much a fact as the existence of the terms grouped. 
For my part I cannot see that, supposing we adopt the indefinables 
that are mentioned by the author in his first nine chapters, and 
that are summed up on pp. 106 and 107, this Contradiction really 
exists. 
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It is important to remember that there are four quite distinct 
notions involved in the author’s discussion of indefinables. There 
is the term, 7.e., “whatever may be an object of thought, or may 
occur in any true or false proposition, or can be counted as one” 
(p. 43). This word covers things (points, instants, and whatever 
is denoted by proper names, using this designation in a somewhat 
widened sense) and concepts, which include class-concepts (i.e., 
concepts which give rise to classes). Now if we remember to 
distinguish these four I think no contradiction arises. Where this 
is supposed to occur with reference to predicates there is, I believe, 
omission to note that in every genuine proposition the subject-term 
only denotes ‘things’. If I say “happy is happy ” we may inter- 
pret the expression in one of three ways. We may say that the 
combination of sounds constitutes mere noise. Or we may say 
that the subject-term denotes the things that are happy. Or 
we may say that what is denoted is the concept of these happy 
things. On the second interpretation we have a truism. On the 
third we have a falsity. But in none of the three cases do we have 
a contradiction. And precisely the same argument holds if the 
predicate concerned is “ not predicable of oneself’. Or the argu- 
ment may be put in another form. The mistake, it may be as- 
serted, is made of holding that something which as predicate is 
simple may when made a subject be regarded as complex. If I 
say ‘white is white’ I am not at liberty to introduce the considera- 
tion that the subject here is a colour which is due to the colours 
of the spectrum, and so to assert that it is self-contradictory to 
say that these colours are white. But this is really what Mr. 
Russell does when he holds that it is self-contradictory to say 
that ‘not-predicable of oneself is not predicable of oneself’. He 
takes a quality, makes it a subject, and then assumes that the 
quality contains within itself the information that it must not be 
placed as a subject. The second statement of the Contradiction 
is in terms of class-concepts. Here I consider that if we hold 
that the attributes which determine a class are members of the 
class we state what is false, while if we hold that such attributes 
are not such members we state a truth: in neither case is there a 
contradiction. The attributes signified by the term ‘man’ cannot 
determine the members of the class ‘men’ and at the same time 
be such members. And there is nothing in the class-concept 
‘‘class-concept which is not a term of its own extension” that 
makes it an exception to the rule. We cannot, that is to say, 
at one and the same time conceive an attribute as determining a 
class and conceive the attribute as a member of that class. Subse- 
quently to our fixing classes by means of attributes we may of 
course group the attributes themselves. When this is done our 
groups are no longer class-concepts for they are not occupied in 
determining classes, but are themselves classes. 

Finally, I think there is no contradiction when we concern our- 
selves with classes. Here I hold that it is not justifiable to speak 
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of a class as one being a term of itself as many. This language 
implies that a process of grouping can be what it is, and at the 
same time be one of the objects that are grouped, and this is 
impossible. 

If the above treatment of the Contradiction is considered adequate 
the difficulty involved in the endeavour to reconcile Cantor’s proof 
with the fact that the class of all terms must necessarily contain 
the greatest possible number of members disappears. For a class 
being merely a method of grouping through the possession of 
certain attributes there need not be—as of course the author 
recognises—any limit to the number of members grouped. And 
yet the view of class as not objective in no way interferes with the 
possibility of there being formal propositions. We should have 
instead of ‘if x is a member of the class man, then z is a member 
of the class mortal’ such a statement as ‘if 2 is an individual 
possessing the attribute human, than 2 is an individual possessing 
the attribute mortal’. Here the characteristic that will lead to 
our assigning the second attribute to an individual that may be 
met with is definite enough, though it may not be possible to reach 
all the individuals that possess the former attribute. In short 
there cannot be a greatest cardinal number since the class of 
numbers is infinite, and yet the class of all terms may have the 
greatest possible number of members: these two statements taken 
together show that the class of all terms is an infinite class. 

Coming now to the two illustrations mentioned above of the 
way in which the author analyses mathematical notions, he 
observes in his treatment of numbers that those writers who 
hitherto have regarded number as definable have usually made an 
exception as regards 1, have left + unexplained, and have dealt only 
with finite numbers. The more modern method of treating cardinals 
enables us on the other hand to deal equally well with finite and 
with infinite numbers, to give an exact definition of arithmetical 
addition, and to define 0 and 1 with as great ease as any other 
number. Numbers are applicable essentially to classes. Some- 
times the classes may be defined by enumeration, sometimes only 
by means of intension. In both cases we get number as the 
property of a class. The question then arises as to when classes 
can have the same number, and the answer is that this occurs 
when their terms can be correlated one to one. “A relation is one- 
one when, if 2 and 2’ have the relation in question to y, then x and 
x are identical; while if 2 has the relation in question to y and y/’, 
then y and 7’ are identical”’ (p. 113). When two classes have the 
same number they are said to be ‘similar,’ which relation of 
similarity has the three properties of being ‘ reflexive,’ ‘ symmetrical ’ 
and ‘transitive’. This definition of number, however, as the 
property of a class is, it is pointed out, open to the objection that 
its adoption involves neglect of the fact that there is an infinite 
number of properties common to similar classes. Zven this 
definition must, therefore, be rejected, and we are finally led to the 
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view that the number of a class is ‘ the class of all classes similar 
to the given class’. 

Relying on this definition, which itself involves certain difficulties 
that are not overlooked on pp. 115 and 116, the author proceeds to 
the definition of addition and multiplication. He rightly observes 
that there is only one fundamental kind of addition, namely the 
logical kind, for all other kinds can be defined in terms of this and 
logical multiplication. Addition of integers is thus defined: “if 
k be a class of classes no two of which have any common terms 
(called for short an exclusive class of classes), then the arithmetical 
sum of the numbers of the various classes of k is the number of 
terms in the logical sum of k”’. This definition is quite general, 
applying equally well whether / or its constituents are finite or 
infinite. The definition of multiplication is adopted from Mr. 
Whitehead, and is given by the following: ‘let k be a class of 
classes, no two of which have any term in common. Form what 
is called the multiplicative class of k, 7.e., the class each of whose 
terms is a class formed by choosing one and only one term from 
each of the classes belonging to k. Then the number of terms in 
the multiplicative class of k is the product of all the numbers of 
the various classes composing k.’”’ In all this the author seems to 
me to have made out his case, and, therefore, to have supplied 
justification of the procedure that has been adopted by Peano. 
The formula, for instance, which I quoted at the outset, is seen to 
be a correct rendering of the arithmetical statement, since the 
expression that follows the ze is shown to be in each case a genuine 
class. 

In discussing motion, the author first considers what is to be 
meant by matter, as this occurs in rational dynamics—questions 
as to the actual existence of matter are, as we have seen, irrelevant 
to Pure Mathematics. In part vi. he showed that all the spaces 
that are mentioned by mathematicians are definable in terms of 
logical constants, and he met the arguments that are ‘usually 
lodged against the existence of an absolute space’. These argu- 
ments having been met, and common ‘sense affirming such exist- 
ence, he considered that there is no longer any reason for denying 
it. But it is not necessary, he now observes, that because there is 
space there are things in it. If such is the case we must believe it 
through the evidence of the senses. There are four great classes 
of things that appear to exist: (1) instants, (2) points, (3) terms 
which occupy instants but not points, (4) terms which occupy 
both points and instants. What is meant by occwpying a point or 
an instant cannot be explained: it is ‘‘a fundamental relation, 
expressed by in or at”. In class (4) come ‘ bits of matter’ and the 
so-called secondary qualities. The question then is as to how 
matter is to be defined. The author considers that no form of the 
notion of substance is applicable to the definition: what we have 
to do is to try to distinguish the elementary properties of matter 
from the secondary qualities. The most fundamental character- 
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istic of matter lies in its connexion with space and time: “ two 
pieces of matter cannot occupy the same place at the same 
moment, and the same piece cannot occupy two places at the same 
moment, though it may occupy two moments at the same place”’. 
This description differentiates two pieces of matter from two second- 
ary qualities and from such pairs as colour and hardness, and, 
indeed, from everything else that exists in space. But, further, 
every material unit persists through time, and if the positions 
occupied by the unit in any two moments are different “the 
positions at times intermediate between the two chosen must form 
a continuous series”. Matter is thus seen to be a “collective 
name for all pieces of matter, as space for all points and time for 
all instants”. 

Having thus arrived at the definition of matter, the author is 
able to say what is meant by rest and motion. If A is a material 
point, then ‘‘a moment such that an interval containing the given 
moment otherwise than as an end-point can be assigned, at any 
point within which interval A is in the same place, is a moment 
when A is at rest. A moment when this cannot be done is a 
moment when A is in motion, provided A occupies some place at 
neighbouring moments on either side” (pp. 472, 473). But it is 
clear that the material point may be replaced by a many-one 
relation, ‘‘ whose domain is a certain one-dimensional series, and 
whose converse domain is contained in a certain three-dimensional 
series’’. Thus motion consists ‘in the correlation of different 
terms of ¢ [time] with different terms of s [space],” and ‘a relation 
2 which has a single term of s for its converse domain corresponds 
to a material particle which is at rest throughout all time’. And 
similarly with the treatment of rest through an interval, a time of 
momentary rest, and continuous motion. Thus it is demonstrated 
that all propositions concerning motion are expressible as relations, 
and these as we have seen are susceptible of manipulation by the 
rules of the logical calculus. 

These two examples will give a sufficiently clear idea perhaps of 
the way in which Mr. Russell deals with mathematical conceptions. 
That many philosophers will not accept his ultimate ideas is likely 
enough. But I think it will be acknowledged that there is a very 
strong point in favour of the author's doctrines, namely, that they 
imply that mathematics is true, whereas most other philosophies 
imply that it is not (Pref., p. viii). The author’s philosophy in 
other words yields results that are in agreement with common 
sense. 

Finally, Mr. Russell with his usual justice in dealing with the 
writings of other thinkers assigns its full value to the work of 
Frege. To some extent the results of the two writers overlap. 
But there has been no waste of effort. Considering the extreme 
cumbrousness of Frege’s symbolism, it is well that the subject has 
not been treated by means of improvements introduced into his 
methods, but has been investigated in an independent manner. 


A. T. SHEARMAN., 
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Aristotle, De Sensw and De Memoria. Text and Translation, with 
Introduction and Commentary, by G. R. T. Ross, D.Phil. 
(Edin.). Cambridge University Press, 1906. Pp. 286, three 
Appendices, Greek and English Index. 


Tus book may be heartily recommended to all students of Aristotle, 
and Dr. Ross is to be congratulated on the excellence of his work. 
No one who is familiar with the De Sensw and the De Memoria 
will expect to find himself in agreement on all the details with any 
editor ; but Dr. Ross has made a vigorous and a careful attempt 
to place the main difficulties clearly before the reader. The result 
is a book, which covers a very wide field and is on the whole 
excellent; but which (perhaps inevitably) contains some few 
mistakes and is somewhat uneven in its workmanship. 

In this review I propose, in gratitude to Dr. Ross, to examine 
his work in some detail. And though I shall be forced to dwell 
upon points of disagreement, it is to be understood that I regard 
his book as, substantially and on the whole, a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of Aristotle. 


I. The Introduction (pp. 1-40) contains much good material : 
the pages on “Colour” (pp. 20-23), and the summary of the 
teaching of the De Memoria (pp. 34-40), deserve special praise. 
But the treatment is at times so compressed as to be obscure, and 
there are statements which are at least misleading, if not wrong. 

Thus, page 5, line 13, ‘all the za6y (with the exception of vois) ” 
suggests that vots is a wafos. Dr. Ross refers to De Anima 413 
a7; but Aristotle is there talking not of za6y, but of parts of the 
Soul. It appears, however, from page 6, lines 18-20 and from 
page 249 (with which contrast the remarks about vois on p. 268) 
that our editor holds a very unusual view as to Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the vots in man. So far as I follow Dr. Ross’ meaning, I think 
he is clearly wrong; but as he nowhere in this book states the 
grounds on which he bases his view, it is impossible to discuss it 
here. 

On page 5, lines 26 ff., we are told that “ évreA€yea . . . properly 
(like évépyea) refers to something mental”. This statement is 
repeated on page 18, line 19; and on page 22, line 15, we hear that 
an évépyea is “something not physical at all”. I do not think Dr. 
Ross himself attaches any very definite meaning to these amazing 
statements, and my suspicion is confirmed by his note on évepyeiv 
(p. 149) and on évépye (p. 274, last two paragraphs). In these 
notes the doctrine—whatever its precise significance may be—is 
apparently recanted. We may, however, trace the origin of his 
error in the note to 436 a 5 (p. 123, last two lines, and p. 124). 
Here he quotes from Alexander’s commentary on the De Sensu 
(Wendland’s edition, p. 4,1. 5). Wendland reads xupiws yap mpakis 
Aoyixy 7 évepyed cor, but notices in his apparatus criticus that A a 
omit 7. A study of the passage shows that the retention of 7 is 
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impossible ; for it makes nonsense of Alexander’s argument. We 
must either excise 7 altogether (regarding it as a duplication of the 
final n of doytxy), or transpose it, reading Kuplws yap n mpagis oyixy 
évépyend €otw. Alexander’s point is: ‘ Aristotle here, as elsewhere, 
is using the term ‘zpaés’ in a wide sense. For in the strict 
sense ‘pags’ is not equivalent to évepyea (as it is here), but only 
to a determinate kind of évépyea, viz. to oytKy évepyewa, i.e. that 
kind of évépyeva which is exhibited only by beings possessing Adyos.” 
Hence the passage from Alexander—the only passage which Dr. 
Ross adduces in support of his strange view—proves, if it proves 
anything, that évépyea does not “properly refer to something 
mental”. 

On page 11, lines 12-14 (c/. line 9), Dr. Ross appears to suggest 
that the Adyos THs pews constituting vapé is a balance of equal 
amounts of the four constituent elements. For this there is surely 
no evidence? Perhaps I have failed to follow Dr. Ross’ argument 
here. I do not think he has made his contention very clear. 

On page 23, note 2, Dr. Ross speaks as if it were doubtful whether 
the distinction between white and black as d:axpitexdv and ovyxpete- 
ov oWews is pre-Aristotelian. But of course the distinction is used 
by Plato, and used as a familiar and commonly accepted theory. 

Finally, a word of protest must be made against Dr. Ross’ use 
of the term ‘concept’. As applied to the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle, this term is most misleading. The mischief begins with 
Zeller and his pupils, who applied the Hegelian term ‘ Begriff’ 
unintelligently e.g. to the Platonic theory of «idy, As Hegel 
employed the term, ‘ Begriff’ was a good equivalent for «dos in 
Plato and for 76 7 jv etvac in Aristotle. But Zeller and his pupils 
employ ‘ Begriff’ in the vulgar sense of ‘conception’ (= vénua), and 
thus, e.g., accuse Plato of ‘substantiating mere conceptions,’ etc. 
The term ‘concept’ is exposed to the same misinterpretation as 
‘conception’. There is nothing gained—and much endangered 
—by expressions like the following : ‘‘ It is the sense or its concept 
which is non-quantitative” (p. 17, 1. 14): “That [7.e. vots in the 
sense of “the highest faculty of all ’’] seems to be the apprehension 
of concepts in abstraction from the imagery, the sensuous setting 
or vAn by which they seem generally to be attended. . . . Such 
simple concepts seem to form the starting point of all scientific 
knowledge . . .” (p. 131, Il. 20 ff.). 


II. Translation and Commentary on the De Sensu (pp. 42-99 
and pp. 121-243). Students will regret that Dr. Ross has not re- 
produced Biehl’s apparatus criticus throughout. He does so 
only where he himself feels a doubt about the reading. But im- 
portant variants occasionally pass unnoticed (e.g., p. 82, |. 18; 
p. 110, 1. 18); and, after all, the reader ought to be allowed to 
judge for himself whether variants are, or are not, important. 

436 a 7. mporwv. Dr. Ross’ note (p. 125) is unsatisfactory. 
In the well-known passage, which he quotes from the Post. Anal. 
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(73 6 33 ff.), ‘zpwrov’ refers to the subject of the judgment, not 
to the predicate. Its meaning is clearly explained by Aristotle a 
few lines further on, and again at page 74 a 36-52. Hence Dr. 
Ross’ statement (p. 125, 1. 14), “To be zparos then is to be td:os,” 
does not follow from the passage which he quotes. Later in the 
same note he appears to approve in some degree of Ziaja’s inter- 
pretation, which can only be characterised as wild. Or does he 
really suppose that “wept trav tpétwv”’ in this passage could by any 
possibility mean “concerning the former” ? 

437 a 13. As Biehl (and Dr. Ross) reads this passage, the 
words ‘dxovards wv’ seem pointless. If the comma be read before 
dxovotos, instead of after dv, the argument becomes clear and 
significant. ‘Speech,’ Aristotle says, ‘contributes to the de- 
velopment of intelligence, not qué sound, but gud meaning. 
Speech per se (i.e. meaning) is not apprehended by the sense of 
hearing. We hear sounds, not the meaning which they convey.” 

437 a 22. Aristotle is here talking of the tendency of earlier 
inquirers to connect the organs of sense with the elements (Earth, 
Air, Fire and Water) as they conceived them. Dr. Ross’ note 
(p. 133), though excellent as a statement of Aristotle's theory of 
the elements, is irrelevant. 

4388 a 9, 10. Dr. Ross translates, ‘‘But he seems to have 
attained to no clear general theory,” etc. This does not quite give 
the point. The Greek means ‘ No clear general theory was yet in 
existence . 

438 b 24. Dr. Ross’ note (p. 146) does not make it sufficiently 
clear whether Hammond is translating the variant (‘ai7iv duvapet,’ 
omitting 5) or has simply blundered. 

On 439 a 17, there is a very excellent note (pp. 149-150) in 
which Dr. Ross emphasises the difficulties in Aristotle's conception 
of the relation of the aigOnra to aicOyots. 

439 b 14 (see the note, p. 154). The distinction between airar 
tov dvadhavev (Air and Water) and ‘ Bodies which have a colour of 
their own’ (dc0rs paiverat Xpopa. iLOLoVv iTrapxetv) is clear in the Greek. 
3ut the words xara 70 €oyarov should, I think, be taken with opotws 
nacw imdpyxet, if justice is to be done to Aristotle’s argument. This 
way of reading the passage does not in the least involve—as Dr. 
Ross’ note suggests—any confusion of the distinction in question. 

439 5616. €or pe oiv . . . The new paragraph should begin 
before these words and not in line 17 with Gozep otv. Dr. Ross has 
been misled by Biehl; and the mistake has induced him to trans- 
late perv otv as “Consequently”. He falls into the same error in 
440 a 16, where pérv ofv is rendered “Thus,’’ and the whole 
sentence becomes meaningless. 

440 «a 16-21. Dr. Ross (p. 156) finds it “difficult to see what 
connexion this paragraph has either with what precedes or what 
follows”. His difliculty originates with his mistranslation of peév otv. 

I should suggest that the connexion is as follows: Aristotle has 
stated two theories to account for the diversity of colours, viz. 
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that of Juxtaposition, and that of Superposition where one primary 
colour shines through another. He wishes to overturn both these 
theories in favour of a third—that of pigs. And he begins by 
showing that the Juxtaposition theory is inferior to the Superposi- 
tion theory, and must therefore be discarded. In order to show 
this, he inquires how the action of colour in producing our per- 
ception must be conceived on any and every theory of colour. 
Colour, he says, cannot be conceived to produce our perception by 
Eftluence, but by Motion imparted to a medium and, through that, 
to the eye. But if so, he urges, the Juxtaposition theory clearly 
breaks down; for it would involve the postulate of an imper- 
ceptible time. 

I should translate 440 a 16-21 thus: ‘‘ Now to maintain, in 
common with the early philosophers, that the colours are eftiuences, 
and are seen owing to a cause of the efflux-type, is absurd. For 
in any case [7.¢. even if they are efiluences] it is by contact that the 
colours must produce our perception of them. Hence it is better 
to say at once that our perception is generated by the movement 
which the colours impart to the medium between the sense and the 
object: ze. by contact (of colour and medium) and not by effluences 
(i.e. contact of colour and eyes).” 

440 a 29-34. Dr. Ross’ translation of this difficult passage 
depends upon his rejection of Biehl’s reading (71s . . . puéis.), and his 
acceptance of Simons’ ‘ris... pigis;’’ Though I hesitate to 
dogmatise on a matter of this kind, | must confess that Simons’ 
reading seems to me to give impossible Greek. If we accept 
Biehl’s reading (71s . . . piés.), and treat Kaxeivws—érioKem7€ov 
(ll. 31-34) as a parenthesis, it is possible to extract the following 
argument from the passage. Aristotle is urging that the Juxta- 
position and the Superposition theories of colour cannot account 
for real compound colours. They appear to do so only on the 
supposition that the minute components are at a distance in- 
distinguishable, 7.c. that there is an apparent, though not a real, 
pigs. According to these theories, if we saw accurately, there 
would be no pigs, but Juxtaposed or Superposed distinct com- 
ponents. Aristotle in effect points out that this means that for 
accurate vision there would be no ‘compound colour’. Even on 
these theories (as he expresses it) a kind of pigis—viz. an illusory 
appearance of piééis—is postulated as the condition of the apparent 
compound colours. 

441 b 25. In his note (p. 169) Dr. Ross says that the first 
transition in sensuous process ‘‘is effected by the parent . . . and 
is the creation of a being with fully developed sense-faculties ”’ 
(italics mine). Is not Aristotle’s doctrine that the transition from 
divas to és in the case of aicOyors is pre-natal, i.e. takes place 
during the period of gestation ? 

443 59. dddG py... Dr. Ross’ translation (‘ Indeed ’’) 
fails to bring out the logic of the passage. Aristotle argues, ‘“ If 
(as I am maintaining) x is the case, clearly 1 would necessarily 
follow. But now y is actually found. Hence a is confirmed.” 
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44469. This should, I think, be translated “ Fishes and the 
whole insect-tribe perceive accurately even from a distance, owing 
to the species of odour connected with nutriment,”’ etc. 

445 b 3-18. Dr. Ross (see his notes, pp. 195, 196) does not 
throw the logical structure of this passage into sufficient relief, 
though he appears to interpret correctly. 

The question is “Can sensuous qualities be divided ad infinitum ?” 
The answer suggested is “No”. For an affirmative answer would 
involve infinite divisibility of the sense, and perceptibility of the 
infinitesimal quanta to which the infinitesimal sensuous qualities 
attach (ll. 7-11). This conclusion cannot be avoided by saying 
“Though infinitesimal sensuous qualities imply infinitesimal 
quanta, the latter need not be perceived ” ; for, if this were true, 
(a) the perceptible thing would consist of constituents not them- 
selves perceptible, and (b) there is no faculty with which we could 
discriminate these supposed imperceptible infinitesimal quanta 
(Il. 11-18). 

446 a 18. Dr. Ross in his note (pp. 203, 204) quotes Post. 
Anal, 84 a 14 ff., but misinterprets it. Aristotle in that passage is 
summarising a doctrine which he had stated more clearly and fully 
in 73 a 34-b 3. There can be no doubt as to Aristotle's meaning. 
‘ Essential Attributes ’ (ra xa?’ avTa KaTHyopovpeva) are 

(i.) constituent elements of the zi éo7: of a thing, which are there- 
fore contained in the thing’s definition (or Adyos). Thus ‘ 7A7G0s’ is 
contained in the definition of ‘Number’ (ev 7@ Adywd to dpibpod 
évurdpxe.), and is therefore a constituent element of the 1i éor of 
Number. Aj6os is predicated of Number as an essential attribute 
of it (irapye dpb ud as a Kal? abrd Katnyopovpevov) : 

(ii.) propria (7a xaP aiti cvpB_Byxora), which follow necessarily 
from the ri éor of a thing, but are not contained in its definition, 
i.e. are not constituent elements of its ré ésr. In this sense of 
‘Essential Attribute,’ ‘ Even or Odd’ is an essential attribute (7.e. 
a proprium) of ‘Number’. Every Number is even or odd, i.e. 
‘even or odd’ imdépye dpipd. And ‘Number’ is ‘contained in’ 
the definition of ‘Even’ and of ‘Odd’ (évurapye: airos 0 dpibpos &v 
7@ Adyw adbtov, Viz. Tod wepitrov, 84 a 16). 

In 84 a 14, ixdpyovow is the dative plural neuter of the parti- 
ciple, governing aitois, as is evident from Aristotle’s illustration. 
Dr. Ross wrongly takes it as indicative present, and thus misin- 
terprets the passage. He makes the amazing statement (p. 204) 
“. . . odd évurdpye: in the definition of Number, while Number 
imdpxe.— belongs to, or is a predicate of, odd”. Aristotle’s doctrine 
is “ Number évvrdpxee in the definition of ‘odd,’ while ‘odd’ izupye 
—belongs to, or is a predicate of, Number ”’. 

447 a 19. paddov x.7.A. I cannot see that De Anima (402 
6 21 ff.), which Dr. Ross cites in his note (p. 217), has any bearing 
whatever on this passage. Here Aristotle says: “We perceive a 
thing most clearly when it is not mixed with other things—e.y., 
neat wine more clearly than wine mixed with water”. In the De 
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Anima (loc. cit.) he says: “ Knowledge of properties contributes to 
our knowledge of the Substance, of which they are the properties ”. 

448 a 18. oiov ro yAvkd Kat 7d Aevkov GAN ws avaToLxa, yevee 8 
érepa . . . Dr. Ross translates, “e.g. sweet and white, which, 
though corresponding to each other, nevertheless are hetero- 
geneous’’; but I cannot believe that he would defend this trans- 
lation of dAX’ ws cvororxa. Should we read xad@ ovcrorya ? 

448 a21. Translate, ‘‘ Some musical theorists maintain”: Dr. 
Ross’ translation takes no account of réayv. 

The long note (pp. 228-234) deserves a special word of praise. 

449418. The note (p. 242) on the antithesis between 70 «lvat 
and Adyw is not convincing. Dr. Ross says 70 elvac . . . “is rather 
‘aspect of existence’; we might almost say ‘existence for con- 
sciousness’. 7@ eivac almost=notionally ...” etc. ‘Almost’ 
suggests the famous ‘ Almost’ of the New Testament. I am glad 
that Dr. Ross does not quite bring himself to say these things. 


III. De Memoria (pp. 108-119 and pp. 244-286). Both transla- 
tion and notes on this treatise are excellent, and I have very few 
criticisms to make. 

The note on 449 b 34 (pp. 248, 249) is not convincing. But 
the whole subject of rots bristles with difficulties and controversial 
matters, and it is perhaps hardly fair to demand more than Dr. 
Ross has given. 


451 b 31. Aé€yw de . . . Dr. Ross’ translation seems gram- 
matically impossible. The variant (zis Agye . . . LS U) is not 


noticed ; but it does not help us. Perhaps Aé€yw is equivalent to 
Aéyovar, ‘one states the next-in-order without a previous search ”. 

453 a 2 (and cf. the note, p. 284). dnote is, of course, ac- 
cusative neuter, not nominative masculine, as Dr. Ross’ note 
seems to imply. 

453 a 12. Dr. Ross in his note (p. 284) gives a somewhat mis- 
leading account of Aristotle’s conception of avAdoyiopds. Does not 
Aristotle—either always or as a general rule—regard ovAdoyirpds 
as a process which, starting with a suggested conclusion (a 
mpoBdnpa), looks for the middle term (or terms) to mediate the 
connexion between subject and predicate thus tentatively affirmed ? 

I have noticed a few misprints: page 24, line 3, psychics (read 
‘physics’); page 88, line 2, airot (read aérot), and page 96 foot- 
note, line 5, » (read 7). 

Haroup H. JoacHim. 


The History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Aurrep WintiAm Benn. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 


Tus book is one particularly hard to review, for though ostensibly 

a history it is best described, in spite of the author's disclaimer, 

i PBrigihe se ee : sR 
as a contribution to the controversial literature of Rationalism ”’. 
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And so it is impossible to speak one’s mind concerning it without 
seeming devoted to what may be termed “irrationalism”. One 
may, therefore, be forgiven if he declines to appear what he is not, 
and says so frankly. Mr. Benn himself can speak plainly, and 
may well bear plain speech in return. 

At the very outset a distinction is drawn between “ rationalism ” 
and ‘ rationality,” which is said to be ‘‘ conscious and avowed self- 
consistency” and to ‘‘embrace practice as well as theory”; while 
‘rationalism ”’ is pure theory which ‘“‘ may or may not influence 
practice’’. The distinction as here taken is unreal. “ Rationalism” 
is more than theory ; itis a critical method embodied in a “ practice ” 
of the most drastic kind ; for it may involve the denial of “ religi- 
ous beliefs, especially as presented under the organized form of 
theological creeds’’. Yet I can cordially congratulate Mr. Benn 
on his doctrine of the reason, or what he calls rationality which is 
indeed inost orthodox. Martin Luther said that reason was the 
pre-eminent attribute of man, “ his best and most divine”’ faculty, 
shining ‘‘in human life like a sun, and reigning over it even as a 
god”. On the same ground the Reformed Theology said that 
Nature was founded in and by the reason of God, which it was the 
highest impiety to deny. And so the Reformed Theologians used 
to describe God as the ‘‘Summum Bonum,” whose being made it 
the one good and dutiful thing in man to live according to Nature, 
and both to act and to think in harmony with its laws. 

The “ Rationalism ”’ of Mr. Benn may be very different from his 
rationality ; and to an exact account of it and the idea it stands for, 
a more detailed discussion of its philology and historical meaning 
would have been helpful as well as significant. It is as regards origin 
a comparatively recent term ; and has to be explained rather through 
Latin theology, especially as articulated in Germany, than through 
the French tongue, whether as spoken or written, whether intro- 
duced here directly or indirectly like so many of our Latin words 
and idioms through the Normans. We could hardly say that it was 
known in the English philosophy or literature of the eighteenth 
century, It is not to be found in Johnson; the oldest reference in 
the English Historical Dictionary bears the date 1800, and is medical 
in both sense and usage ; later indeed under 1828 there is a reference 
to a letter written in 1827 by Prof. Sach of Bonn, who speaks of 
the ““common”’ or “rationalismus vulgaris” which characterised 
almost the whole theology of Germany in the period of the “ Ac- 
commodation”’. In the English thinkers it is never met with. 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Stewart use ‘‘ reason,” ‘ reason- 
ing,” “reasonable,” ‘ reasonableness,” but not ‘rationalism ”’. 
Reid criticises Hume severely for calling reason ‘a passion,” and 
teaching so “ licentious ” a doctrine as that the reason,—which adult 
men ‘of sound mind”’ have conceived ‘to have two offices, to 
regulate our belief, and to regulate our actions and conduct, ’’— ought 
to be ‘‘ the servant of our passions’. Kant was mainly responsible 
for its use as a term in English thought; knowledge of his system 
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caused its vogue. He distinguished between “ Naturalism” and 
“ Rationalism,” especially as regards religion. He divided men 
into three classes : (i.) those who believed revelation to be neces- 
sary; (ii) those who held it to be superfluous or unnecessary ; 
(iii.) those who held it to be impossible. He termed these re- 
spectively, supernaturalists, rationalists, and naturalists. Bret- 
schneider, who here followed Kant, distinguished these three ; 
and said that we must not confound “ Rationalism,’ which held 
revelation permissible, though criticising some of its doctrines, with 
“ Naturalism,’ which had a double form, (a) a theological, by virtue 
of which all revelation, Christian included, was denied and natural 
religion alone affirmed, and (8) a philosophical, where one had no 
religion, and believed in nothing spiritual over Nature, whether 
termed god or soul, and so denied the reality of religious ideas. 
He said in stronger language than even Mr. Benn can use, that the 
philosophical sense of ‘‘ Naturalism ” was identical with ‘‘ Material- 
ism,” « hateful confusion of terms, especially when done expressly 
to make contemptible the one idea by the help of the other. The 
distinction between the two was vital, as the theological sense 
might be religious, while the philosophical might be a pure negation. 
We may say then that in the minds of those who invented the 
words, ‘‘ Naturalism” was a spatial term, referring to Nature as 
an extant system, which stood over and around and without man ; 
but ‘“ Rationalism” is a word historical or, temporal, excludes 
Nature and denotes that which in consequence of the evolution of 
man’s nature has emerged in time, and is therefore while purely 
from himself yet believed to proceed from God. 

I cannot, therefore, allow the correctness of the definition that 
‘Rationalism is the mental habit of using reason for the destruc- 
tion of religious belief,” or as he says again “ the tendency to use 
reason for the destruction of religious belief”. This, even as a de- 
finition, cannot be understood unless one bears in mind Mr. Benn’s 
identification of religious belief with theological dogma. To me they 
are contrasts, opposite in history, and in fact frequently opposed. 
“Dogma ” as a term in theology, to which and not to religion it 
belongs, begins its fateful career in Christian thought not according 
to its use in the New Testament, but rather in Greek or Greeco- 
Roman schools of philosophy. It denoted a positive law, i.e., a 
legislative maxim made into a first principle by the act of a special 
school, and used as a test of agreement with its mind and character. 
When revived in modern times it denoted formulated religious be- 
lief, i.c., religious beliefs made into a theology fixed and enforced by 
positive or legislative enactment. It thus stood not as the work of 
theologians, who were thinkers and scholars, but of Churchmen who 
thought they were statesmen, and imagined themselves as equal to 
making laws for human thought and objects for human reverence. 
Hence dogma was said to make all the difference between the 
orthodox and the heterodox. Before the Church had by legislation 
declared a religious belief in a particular form to be authentic and 
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real, it was permitted to man to think concerning it in the way that 
seemed right in his own eyes; but after the Church in its creeds, 
symbols, or canons had spoken, excommunication became possible, 
intellectual dissent was a kind of moral declension and offence; 
dogma was honoured by being made into a sort of deity, or a law 
of God which man was expected to obey. To differ from the Church 
was heresy, orthodoxy agreement with it. To identify dogma with 
religious belief is thus to forget its meaning and functions as well 
as those of belief. Now this interpretation of dogma is strictly 
historical ; and the sense assigned to it underlies, though he was 
too skilful to let it appear in its cruder form, Newman’s claim and 
argument in the Hssay on Development and in the Grammar 
of Assent. ‘“ Dogma” thus involves the idea of a legislative 
Church; for doctrine turns into dogma the moment the Church 
ceases to teach, and becomes a body capable of framing and en- 
forcing laws. Now this distinction is fundamental, especially if 
one means to write a history of criticism in a given age. To at- 
tempt it is as if one attempted to write the history of a people, and 
began by identifying its character and subconscious mind with its 
laws and legislation. How this primary error vitiates this book 
and yet pervades it like an atmosphere we can at once see. Our 
author says: ‘if it can be shown that theism was evolved out of 
the belief in fetiches, or totems, or powerful ancestral ghosts, or 
some other equally delusive imagination, then theism, whatever 
other reasons we may have for accepting it, can hardly appeal to 
the argument from universal consent once so triumphantly urged in 
its fayour”’. But without attending to the broad premiss and the 
limping, not to say lame conclusion, let us merely note this: the 
belief in totems is one thing, the dogma concerning God is another ; 
between these a great gulf is fixed, greater than scientific thought 
can cross. We do not simply ask, Why does man tend to believe 
in fetiches? Why does he develop the belief in God out of his 
belief in them? But we say, a man may perfectly believe that 
fetich worship was an early form of religion, and yet hold that 
belief in God is legitimate, though the dogma of how we must 
think concerning Him is a matter between man and the Churches. 
To destroy dogma is not the same thing as to destroy religious 
belief. Criticism may purify it, and purification tends to the con- 
servation rather than to the destruction of life. 

But we pass from these points, which may seem small, to others 
that are larger and are more typical. The title of the Book is The 
History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century. Now 
here we have a double limitation, one of time, a history restricted to 
a single century, and one of place, confined to a single spot, England. 
Now neither is possible, and the book is interesting simply because 
it transcends the limits of its title. Scarcely a man here named 
began to be in the nineteenth century ; those that do are character- 
istic only so far as they are formed by other than English or native 
influences. Thus Coleridge was born in 1772, and may be said to 
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have been educated and to have published his most independent 
and characteristic works in the eighteenth century. The same can 
be said of Jeremy Bentham, who was born in 1748; of James 
Mill, who was born in 1773, and who did so much to form the 
mind of his illustrious son, John Stuart Mill. If Carlyle, born in 
1795, was a child when the nineteenth century opened, the same 
can hardly be said of Walter Scott, who did so much to shape the 
Anglo-Catholicism which here appears as reaction. If the re- 
lation in time breaks down, that in space is still less observed. 
Thought ever tends to become more and more cosmopolitan ; the 
East invades the West as much or even more than the West invades 
the East. English is only a section of European thought, and a 
section that cannot possibly be cut out of the whole. England in- 
fluenced France and Germany in the eighteenth century; it has 
been influenced by both in the nineteenth. Yet though our author 
is quite alive to our argument, he does his best to keep within the 
province he has so jealously marked as his own. But he cannot, 
though it is characteristic that he deals more severely with himself 
as regards time than space. Mr. Benn well knows the influence 
of France on England. Without Lamennais we should never have 
had Newman; without Reuss Old and New Testament criticism 
would have been appreciably poorer; without Renan everything 
most distinctly English in religious thought and inquiry would have 
been different. Yet while our author speaks of Renan’s influence 
on a writer so strictly ephemeral as FitzJames Stephen, he says 
nothing as to his wider influence ; and while Lamennais appears as 
an advocate of authority in religion, not a syllable is said touching 
the imitation of his argument and spirit by Cardinal Newman. 
So, too, as regards Germany, nothing is said to explain the influence 
of Kant’s works, either as original or as recent; Strauss is credited 
with introducing to us the knowledge of Hegel, though Baur did 
more to introduce him than even his brilliant pupil. Nor is any- 
thing said about Holland, though there is a brief reference to the 
French translation of Kuenen; but Holland did more to show us 
the way in things critical and Biblical than either Germany or 
France. Spain appears in a reference to Buckle’s History of 
Civilization, and his comparison of Spain and Scotland is depre- 
cated and dispraised. Italy again appears simply as influencing 
two movements, the political and the ritualistic. If now there had 
been frank recognition of what is a simple fact, that we have here 
a history not of an English but of a world-wide movement, we 
should have had a fuller and a more living history. If we are to 
have a seculum rationalisticum, let us have it as a history of the 
eighteenth century, which has a far better right to the name than 
the nineteenth. 

On many points I should have liked to notice the judgments of 
Mr. Benn. His book is interesting, yet its limitations are obvious. 
One of the most interesting points is his parallel between what was 
termed “ Free-thought” and what he calls “ Rationalism”. An- 
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thony Collins’ definition of Free-thought is as follows: ‘“ The use of 
the understanding, in endeavouring to find out the meaning of any 
proposition whatsoever, in considering the nature of the evidence 
for or against it, and in judging of it according to the seeming force 
or weakness of the evidence’”’. I need not, however, call Mr. Benn’s 
attention to the fact that this is not only in its theory of the pro- 
position but of evidence, and its force and weakness distinctly rests 
on the philosophy of John Locke, without whose philosophy the 
whole movement in the eighteenth century would have been 
different. He says, too, that the leading Free-thinkers were 
Whigs. Left to myself, I should have said they belonged to the 
opposite section of political thought. His evidence is mainly 
taken from their adversaries. What Pope and Bolingbroke, what 
Hume and Gibbon were in politics we know; and it is a great 
mistake indeed to attribute a later temper to an earlier time. He 
gives, too, a list of names of writers of the eighteenth century, and 
infers that literature was mainly Irish, Scotch, or Continental. 
This is surely a mistake when we have men like Pope, Addison, 
Berkeley, Fielding, Gibbon, and rounding off the century Johnson. 
If we go with Arbuthnot into Scotland, we shall find Thomson, 
Robertson, Hume, Home, Boswell, Smollett. Mr. Benn’s account 
of “Positive” and “ Positivism ’’ seems to me more popular than 
scientific. The term is to be understood through Roman Law 
which opposed the Jus Positivum to the Jus Na turale rather than 
through any analysis of the positive man. 

If this notice has been mainly occupied with indicating what I 
consider defects in this book, it must not be thought that it is all 
defective to me. It has been interesting, and from cover to cover 
instructive. While it would not be just to speak of it in other 
terms than I have found it to be, yet it is an interesting book that 
must be read, as addressed to men who think, with discrimination 


and care. 
A. M. FarrBatrn. 


An Introduction to Logic. By H.W. B.Josern. Clarendon Press, 
1906. Pp. viii, 564. 


Tuis is a most important work. Mr. Joseph modestly calls it an 
introduction, and certainly in some respects the book maintains an 
introductory character throughout, for the writer steadfastly refuses 
to be tempted by the many opportunities for digression into the 
field of general metaphysical controversy. But while keeping to 
the high road and following the guide-posts of historic doctrines, 
Mr. Joseph has been doing something more than merely following 
a beaten track; he has relaid and made more stable much of the 
way, and has done not a little towards extending it, building out 
firmly into that treacherous country which it must ultimately 
traverse. 
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Undoubtedly the book gains immensely in coherence and point 
by being written as an introduction; and a fitting introduction it 
might be for students of maturer powers or thinkers unacquainted 
with Logic, who are yet familiar in a practical way with the proce- 
dure of more than one science. But it has a completeness and 
thoroughness that will make it too formidable for the average 
mind at the age at which the study of Logic is usually begun. Yet 
there is nothing in the way in which the subject is presented that 
is formidable. Throughout we have an absolutely unaffected style 
and a most admirable lucidity of exposition, and this delightful 
clearness of thought appears not merely in the phrasing and structure 
of the individual paragraphs but in the way in which the whole 
discussion is ordered. In particular the development of the thought 
in those chapters which deal with inductive inference shows with 
what care Mr. Joseph has attended to the building up of a coherent 
notion in the reader’s mind. 

The originality of the order and grouping of topics may perhaps 
surprise some who expect to find repeated here the ordinary routine 
of the Logic text-book. There is, for example, no special and separate 
discussion of the ‘ Laws of Thought’; some of the historic theories 
of predication receive but scant notice. We have even no definite 
pronouncement on the doctrine that ‘ the subject of every judgment 
in Reality’. If he wished to do so, Mr. Joseph could probably 
justify most of his omissions by pointing to the introductory nature 
of his inquiry. There is much profit arising from this sagacious 
elimination of controversies that do not further the purpose in 
hand, 

The importance of this contribution to the science of Logic 
will be recognised by all who realise that now for the first time do 
we have a published exposition of the subject by a logician who is 
as thoroughly familiar with the genuine Aristotelian doctrine as with 
the problems which modern thought has raised, largely in ignorance 
that many of them had already been propounded by Aristotle him- 
self. So far at least as England is concerned, it would appear as if 
the existence of the Posterior Analytics had been discovered not in 
the thirteenth century but the other day only. While in this 
volume there is no parade of Aristotelian learning, the ease with 
which the writer moves about among the various treatises of the 
Organon or from the Organon to the Metaphysics (I notice a trivial 
error in a citation on p. 43) proves him to be an expert of the first 
rank in this department of knowledge; the long note on the Aris- 
totelian sources of the Dictum de Omni on pages 274-277 is a fresh 
contribution to the subject. Aguin, an illustration of the happy 
combination of erudition and philosophic insight which pervades 
this book is furnished by the brilliant chapter on the Predicables. 

On the other hand, Mr. Joseph’s acquaintance with the inductive 
logicians from Bacon downwards seems no less intimate. I can 
think of no better account of the historical development of the 
modern doctrine than is contained in chapter xviii. (speaking of 
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historical matters, why does Mr. Joseph fail to refer to Descartes’ 
strictures on the syllogism and his theory of mathematical deduc- 
tion?) Again there is probably no critic who has done J. S. Mill 
so much justice. In a way, no doubt, Mr. Joseph’s treatment of 
the famous ‘inductive methods’ is revolutionary. Hitherto the 
practice in almost every manual has been, in spite of the way in 
which the fire of idealist artillery has riddled the empirical philo- 
sophy, to send the whole fleet of ‘methods’ and ‘canons,’ patched 
and tinkered up as best may be, out to sea once more. In future 
this will be impossible ; nor will there be any reason for attempting 
to do so, for Mr. Joseph has supplied the constructive work which 
previous critics omitted. Instead of the canons of the five now 
traditional ‘methods’ with all their inadequacy and ambiguity, 
there appear four ‘rules of cause and effect,’ expressing in a more 
coherent way the truth previously dispersed among the ‘ methods’, 
The way in which these rules are applied is admirably worked out 
in the chapters on reciprocating and non-reciprocating causal rela- 
tions, chapters which are characterised by a delightful freshness and 
finality. Now, in this part of the book we find no obliteration of Mill 
by a general formula, but a re-arrangement of his material; no 
persecuting criticism, but a more felicitous statement of the truths 
Mill was trying to express. At the same time the illustration of 
logical principles by concrete examples from the sciences is more 
vivid and dexterous than that in the best of the writers of the 
inductive school, strong as has been this feature in the work of 
many of them. 

Succinetly put, Mr. Joseph’s theory of induction is, that for- 
mally inductive inference is always deductive in character ; it is the 
application of a canon or rule, a ‘topic’ in the Aristotelian sense, 
of cause and effect, and it proceeds by means of a disjunctive 
argument in the minor premiss by which non-causal concomitants 
of an effect are eliminated. But it is not a deduction amounting 
to demonstration ; its premisses are not ‘appropriate principles’. 
Such inference is, nevertheless, genuinely inductive in the sense of 
being a process involved in the transition from particular percep- 
tions to the knowledge of a general principle. Consequently Mr. 
Joseph supports Mill in talking about a ‘deductive method of 
induction ’; deduction of the consequences of a hypothesis for the 
purpose of comparing them with fact is a step towards the establish- 
ment of that hypothesis apart from its deduction from one still 
higher, and hence falls within the province of induction. Finally, 
if we define induction (as on p. 422) as ‘‘ the whole process of elicit- 
ing from facts the principles that account for them,” there are 
other operations than inference entering into induction, namely 
analysis of the phenomena and the suggestion of hypotheses ; ‘‘ new 
ideas are scarce ; inductive reasoning, if the material were given 
all ready prepared, is easy ”’. 

It is on his doctrine of inference and of syllogism that, if any- 
where, I should like to join issue with Mr. Joseph. It is true 
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that he makes an excellent case against Zabarella and any one else 
who would make every syllogism an application of the Dictwm de 
omni et nullo. But, if certain arguments are best expressed in the 
second and third figures (the fourth is, very properly, rejected), is 
not the logician bound to try to display the unity pervading the 
three axioms which he has thus left on his hands? The failure to 
construct a single scheme co-ordinating the various types of infer- 
ence becomes more apparent when we ask the wide question— 
‘What is common to syllogism and the various other types of de- 
ductive inference which (according to the account here) are dis- 
tinct from it?’ If syllogism is itself not the general formula, we 
must provide another, or at least show in some way that the term 
‘deduction’ is not used homonymously. Reasoning based on a 
quantitative axiom like that about ‘ things equal to the same thing,’ 
is not syllogism, says our author; and the chief grounds of this 
statement are, that the axiom is not a premiss from which we draw 
our conclusion but a principle in accordance with which we reason. 
What distinguishes such a principle is its property of not requiring 
to be formulated in order that one may see the validity of the 
particular inferences which it covers, e.y., A= B, B=C..A=C. 
The same argument would make the validation of a syllogism in 
Barbara by an appeal to the Dictum de omni itself non-syllogistic, 
a result at which Mr. Joseph does not quite arrive. This distine- 
tion between premiss and principle is not followed up. Is it only ¢ 
psychological distinction? Perceptive inferences, where the middle 
term is vague and undefined, present us with something at a lower 
level of thought curiously like the reasoning based on axioms. Or 
again are such axioms not the first principles (or an important 
class among them), the distinctive features of which Aristotle was 
so eager to discern? Must we have a fresh form of inference for 
every independent first principle, or is it not sufficient to dis- 
tinguish as belonging to a special type of demonstrative syllogism 
those inferences which, if expressed syllogistically, have an axiom 
as major premiss? We must either do this or attempt to reduce 
to a system the chaos of first principles. But can it be reduced ? 
Mr. Joseph shows how definition and classification have failed to 
cope with the irrational variety of the species that have come into 
existence through the fantastic workings of the generative impulse. 
He says that even the theory of definition breaks down. Does in- 
surmountable irrationality confront us even in the domain of first 
principles—the sphere of vots—and must all theory ultimately 
break down? To answer in the affirmative would be to show that 
a Bradleyan potion coursing in the veins can rejuvenate Logic 
for a brief spell only. Mr. Joseph seemed to have rediscovered the 
Aristotelian elixir. The fluidity of the genus which allows it to be 
modified differently in every species is, as Mr. Joseph well shows, 
nothing obnoxious to definition, and the uniqueness of the dif- 
ferentia, so significant of a real natural kind, does not make it un- 
thinkable. Surely nothing but mere number should break down 
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the intellect. In conclusion I wish only to emphasise once more 
the notable qualities of this work—its originality, lucidity and 
fairness, and the interest which is imparted to every detail; there 
is not one barren or tedious paragraph in the book. The writer has 
been successful in his vindication of Logic against Jowett’s famous 
stricture. Nor could such a criticism as has been more lately passed 
—that it is an ‘“ analysis of low-grade thinking ’’—hold good of the 


subject expounded here. 
G. R. T. Ross, 
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Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life. By W. R. Boyce Grpson, Lecturer 
in Philosophy at the University of London. London: A. & C. 
Black, 1906. Pp. viii, 168. 


THE present writer had some hesitation in undertaking this review 
owing to his limited knowledge of Eucken’s works, but anxiety on this 
score was allayed by the credentials of the volume. Mr, Gibson has 
discussed philosophical matters with Eucken, and the Professor himself 
revised his proofs. We may take it, therefore, that the book is recog- 
nised by Eucken as giving a correct and adequate account of his 
Philosophy of Life. 

These lectures written by one who “has a profound sense of the im- 
portance of Kucken’s teaching for philosophy, for religion and for every- 
day life,” successfully achieve their purpose of interpreting his philosophy 
“in the light of its own fundamental principles”. There was room for 
this well-informed exposition, for Eucken is a somewhat baffling thinker 
to those who study him for the first time. One finds little in the way of 
close argument and logical deduction in his writings; and the point of 
view is unusual and hard to grasp. In fact Eucken, though he has 
learned in various schools, calls no man master. In some ways he 
resembles Browning. Both men are optimist at heart, although they 
see the evil that is in the world: their outlook on human life and destiny 
is deeply religious: and they are apostles of ‘the strenuous life,’ their 
ideal the spiritual warrior who 


“ Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baftled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


Eucken, as many probably know, rejects both Naturalism and Intel- 
lectual Idealism : he would substitute for them the ‘ vitalistic’ method of 
dealing with philosophical problems. It is his aim to take these out of 
the domain of mere theory and treat them as elements in culture-sys- 
tems or life-philosophies. An instructive illustration of the new method 
is its treatment of history. History must be more to us than a simple 
succession of facts, it must be re-valued as a present experience. ‘‘ The 
fact must become our present, the event an experience, and the ‘ present 
experience’ must be that of our timeless nature” (p. 26). Eucken urges 
that, if the fact is to yield its vital meaning to the present in an abiding 
form, it must cease to be isolated fact, and be realised as an element in 
that living whole or Lebenssystem from which it was abstracted. One 
can sympathise with this demand for a vital interpretation of history and 
yet hold that what is here sought to be achieved is an ideal never at all 
fully realised. Take the Lebenssystem out of which a religion arises. 
To determine the facts is hard, and these acquire different values as they 
are viewed through later stages of culture. We can only ask what 
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warrant is there for saying that their timeless fulness of meaning is 
realisable at any one stage. ; 

Mr. Gibson has some interesting remarks on Eucken’s method of 
criticism, which always strives to be vital and immanent in contrast 
to the standpoint of the external spectator. The Lebenssystem, or the 
Syntagma, as the vitalising principle, gives the key to the meaning ; and 
we can either proceed reductively, referring the facts to the system, or 
show how the system develops itself into its details, This method 
Eucken terms Noological, Again, a Syntagma as vital strives to extend 
itself and aims at independence, and Mr. Gibson shows how in this 
Philosophy of Life the Syntagma of Intellectualism asserts itself against 
that of Naturalism, and how finally the richer Syntayma of Personality 
supersedes these partial life-systems. The following observation is as 
just as it is penetrating: ‘‘ The strength of naturalism is the weakness 
of the world’s spiritual life”. Eucken lays stress on the negative move- 
ment of the spirit away from nature in its quest of freedom, and for this 
movement naturalism gives no scope. In Hegelianism negation is 
essential, but it is fairly contended that such negation is abstract and is 
not the movement of free individual initiative. Human endeavour is an 
indispensable factor in overcoming the oppositions and entanglements of 
life. The break with the world and the impulse after freedom appear as 
a development from individuality, which is already a ‘being for self,’ 
towards the deeper and richer life of personality which has its ground in 
the Eternal Life. From thence the human spirit, having found its true 
centre and stay, returns on the world to work out its freedom in remedial 
activity. For Eucken self-consciousness is self-activity, and action is the 
essential expression of personality, “which includes and envelops an 
objectivity within itself, and transfigures it in so doing” (p. 94). Of this 
prosperous life freedom and truth are aspects: the criterion of truth is 
spiritual fertility, the stress being laid rather on the satisfying immanence 
than the working value. As Mr. Gibson points out, Eucken’s whole 
philosophy is a philosophy of freedom: and from another aspect it is a 
theological idealism, for it declares that an effective ideal for persons 
must be a Person enveloping the self (p. 103). 

In these lectures brief criticisms are given here and there, and of 
these we single out two as of most importance. Mr. Gibson finds fault 
with Eucken for his neglect of psychology, and points out that this is 
the result of his having identified psychology with the abstract and 
atomistic method of natural science. In the best recent psychology, 
however, a mental process is interpreted teleologically as an apperceptive 
system or unity of interest. This is in close accord with the idea of a 
Lebenssystem, and it is pertinently argued that on these lines Noology 
and Psychology might be brought into vital and fruitful relationship. 
Mr. Gibson’s second criticism is, that Eucken inconsistently holds that 
our highest spiritual experience is not capable of rational interpretation, 
and he says this ultimate irrationalism: must react unfavourably on the 
Philosophy of Life as a whole. He thinks that Noology must have 
what corresponds to the categories of the Idea in Hegel, and should be 
self-interpreting throughout. Leaving out of sight Eucken’s consistency, 
we ask, Is there any self-revealing category by which we can express 
adequately our highest experience ? Such experiences are best regarded 
as values, and we hold that rationality and value cannot be fully unified 
by us. Mr. Gibson’s standpoint is that of the experient subject ; but the 
question remains whether the category by which one subject tries to 
express his deeper life-experience would be recognised as valid by 
another for himself. One may well doubt this: yet here it must be 
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asserted, unless it is frankly proclaimed that the ‘fit of a man’s philo- 
sophy’ ought to be as individual as the ‘fit of his clothes’! In which 
ease it were needless to try to make others think as we do. 

Had space permitted I would have tried to show that Eucken’s aver- 
sion to close thinking and his failure to meet obvious criticisms are 
more serious defects than Mr. Gibson is disposed to admit. And as an 
illustration of this I meant to refer to unsatisfactory features in his 
treatment of the ideas of ‘freedom’ and ‘eternity’ in one of his latest 
works. It must suftice, however, to mention two further points. The 
statement is made (p. 166) that “ Eucken’s philosophy is essentially a 
Christian philosophy of life”. Perhaps it might have been added that 
this philosophy involves a revaluation of the historic element in Chris- 
tian faith as commonly understood. Again, Mr. Gibson attaches slight 
importance to Kucken’s distinction between ‘universal’ and ‘ character- 
istic’ religion (p. 153). Certainly the validity of the distinction is not so 
apparent as that drawn by James between institutional and personal 
religion. But it coheres well with Eucken’s general philosophy, and its 
value for us should depend on the value we set on that philosophy. 

Though we are doubtful that Eucken’s system will furnish “a rallying 
point for the idealistic effort of the present day,” we are certain he is 
fortunate in finding an interpreter so sympathetic and yet discriminating 
as Mr. Boyce Gibson. We have read the book with much profit, and 
others, we think, will do the same; for it is instructive and stimulating 
in a high degree. 

G. GALLOWAY. 


The Subconscious. By JosEpH Jastrow, Professor of Psychology in 
the University of Wisconsin. London: Constable & Co. ; Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. Pp. ix, 549. 


The words subconscious and subconsciousness have been used in very 
different senses by those who have attempted to attach any definite 
meaning to them, and by many others have been used in an extremely 
vague and confused manner. There was therefore much need of an 
attempt to diminish this uncertainty and vagueness by means of a 
critical survey of the various phenomena which have been held to imply 
subconscious mental process. This book will not, I fear, do anything 
towards bringing about this desirable result. In the preface the work 
is styled an ‘‘ essay in descriptive psychology ” which ‘ is to provide 
a survey of a comprehensive aspect of human psychic endowment ”’. 

But though the greater part is descriptive, the last of the three 
sections into which it is divided is ‘‘ theoretical,” the author assumes 
an “architectural responsibility,” and ‘‘ endeavours to reach a concep- 
tion of the constructive system that pervades the selected series of 
natural types which our descriptive survey has disclosed ”’. 

The descriptive survey is a useful compilation, but it suffers from the 
fact that in the author’s mind the term subconsciousness has no clearly 
defined connotation. In part i. under the head of “the normal subcon- 
scious,” processes of the type of the primarily and of the secondarily 
automatic actions, “the primary and the lapsed subconscious procedure ” 
are described in detail; and in part ii. under the head of “the abnormal 
subconscious” are described dreains, the allied states induced by various 
drugs, and the facts which are commonly held to imply the disintegra- 
tion of the stream of personal consciousness and the formation of a 
secondary stream of consciousness coexistent with the primary one. 
3ut no clear guiding principle is discernible throughout these sections. 
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The author seems to have brought together nearly all the different kinds 
of evidence that imply processes to which the term subconscious has 
been applied. Instead of proceeding to examine these with a view to 
bringing out their essential likenesses and differences, the author has 
been content to leave them in one confused class of which the only 
common mark is departure in some degree from the type of the fully 
conscious process of normal waking life. On what other principle should 
dreains or the visions of the opium eater be classed with the performance 
of secondarily automatic actions ? 

At least three very different things are thus brought together: (1) the 
undiscriminated elements that introspective analysis may discover or 
develop in every sensory presentation ; (2) the neural processes that 
underlie the associative reproduction of ideas; (3) the stream of secondary 
or co-consciousness implied by automatic writing and speech, by certain 
posthypnotie actions, and in other ways in such pathological cases as 
Prof. Janet’s Leonie B. or Dr. Mortin Prince’s Miss Beauchamp. 
(The latter author suggests that the term subconscious should be 
restricted to processes of this last class, and I would strongly endorse 
his recommendation, cf. Dissociation of a Personality, Appendix A. 
Into the same class with these are put primarily and secondarily 
automatic actions, dreams, drug-visions and hallucinations. It is there- 
fore inevitable that when the author proceeds to his ‘ architectural’ task 
and attempts a theory of the subconscious no clearly defined result 
appears, and that when in the final chapters he refers to his theory of 
the subconscious as something already presented the reader is hopelessly 
perplexed to know what the theory may be. The nearest approach to 
a theory is the reference to the principle of dissociation. This principle 
undoubtedly offers the most promising line of explanation of the facts 
taken to imply subconscious process in the strict sense suggested above ; 
but any theoretical treatment of this problem of the division of con 
sciousness must set out with a consideration of, or at least some 
assumption as to, the conditions of the unity of the normal stream of 
consciousness, and this has not been attempted in this book. The 
author’s ‘architectural’ section is hardly more than a restatement of 
the descriptions of the first and second sections in more generalised, 
more metaphorical, less direct language. Take for example the follow- 
ing passage which stands for an explanation of the greatly increased 
suggestibility which is the leading symptom of hypnosis: “It is the 
presence of normal initiative that prevents our muscular system from 
being played upon by any chance appeal, and reserves its use for the 
expression of our own will. With this disabled or suspended, by what- 
ever means, the responsiveness to suggestion follows inevitably, and 
will proceed as far as the retained powers permit. Hence the wide 
range of suggestion in hypnosis, and hence also the liability of such 
developed automatism to involve as well loss of incorporation and 
orientation ; for the tenantless condition of the brain reduces the psychic 
organism to a curtailed status, with restricted sensibilities, thought 
and will; and of which the abnormal, at times seemingly incredible, 
domination of imposed impulses is the most notable issue” (p. 501). 

What does this mean? Does Prof. Jastrow mean to fall back on 
the savage theory of trance according to which trance is due to the 
temporary absence of the soul from the body ? Or what is the tenant ? 
Is it the ‘normal initiative’? It is not meant to be the will, for the 
will is not absent, but only restricted. Or, if this reference to the 
tenant is metaphorical language only, what is the normal initiative ? 
When the author ‘explains’ the increased suggestibility by the absence 
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of normal initiative, does he not merely reverse the more common pro- 
cedure which consists in ‘ explaining’ the absence of normal initiative 
by the presence of abnormal suggestibility. We are reminded of the 
‘ virtus dormitiva’. The passage quoted is a fair sample of the author’s 
style, which in itself is an interesting study. It makes great play with 
metaphor, simile and analogy, which in the descriptive section are 
occasionally used with happy “effect. But in the theoretical or would-be 
explanatory section this style of expression is fatal to clear thinking. 
Take the following passage dealing with hysterical anwsthesias. “ In 
the still more personally pervasive disintegrations of the mind, the 
detachment of the seceding state from the awareness of the life of 
its alternate—which may be one-sided or reciprocal according to the 
nature of the dividing lesion—carries the anesthesia to its most intricate 
development. Throughout the series it plays a directive part, and 
establishes a failure of incorporation as a typical sequence of abnormal 
concentration. Of peculiar importance as evidence of such loss of 
privilege is the failure of registry by the incorporative self, and equally 
the indirect registry that ensues in spite of the psychic nullification ; 
while the contradictions which the altered consciousness is forced to 
tolerate in order to keep faith with its imposed anesthesias, yet further 
intricate a decidedly complex situation.” [ do not think that the 
difficulty I find in discovering the meaning of this and many similar 
passages is peculiar to myself. I think most English readers must find 
the style extremely difficult and distasteful. Perhaps it is better suited 
to more nimble-minded American readers, and perhaps my incapacity to 
cope with these elaborations of expression has prevented me doing full 
justice to the author’s ‘ theory ’ 
W. McD. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. VI. Con- 
taining the papers read before the Society during the Twenty- 
seventh Session, 1905-1906. London: Williams & Norgate, 1906. 
Pp. 402. 


The first paper in this volume is by the President of the Society, Dr. 
Hastings Rashdall, on “Causality and the Principles of Historical 
Evidence’’. Maintaining that we can assume the uniformity of natural 
law, in the sense of mechanical sequence, only throughout a very limited 
portion or aspect of fact, and that beyond this the law of causality is not 
inconsistent with the modification of physical sequence by psychical 
conditions ; he argues that, while on the one hand, alleged occurrences 
—and especially isolated occurrences—admittedly inconsistent with 
ascertained laws cannot be accepted on the strength of the same kind 
and amount of evidence as is required for familiar events, on the other 

hand, when whole classes of events such, e.y., as those investigated by 
psychical research are recorded to have occurred at various times and 
alleged to occur still, there is reason for some modification in our con- 
ception of the laws of nature, and even in our conception of what a law 
of nature is, 7.¢., the kind of causality it involves. Dealing with “ Teleo- 
logy,” Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson contends that while the assumption 
of teleology, in the sense of finality, 7.¢., rationality or apparent design 
in the universe is warranted by the character of our own consciousness 
as directed to ends not yet realised, and the continuity of the content of 
all other consciousness with our own ; yet, as such tele ology belongs to 
the nature, as distinguished from the genesis, of existents, and accord- 
ingly has nothing to do with the question of their eflicient causation or 
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conditioning, we are not warranted in applying the conception of real 
design or final causation (which tacitly includes that of efficient causa- 
tion), ¢.y., in assuming a reasoning analogous to our own as an efficient 
agency explaining the assumed rationality. Mr. G. E. Moore has a 
paper entitled “The Nature and Reality of Objects of Perception ”, 
His argunent is, that since each person’s observation of his own con- 
scious states gives, by itself, no reason for his belief in the existence of 
other persons, this reason being given only by his observation of things 
other than his own states, we must assume the existence of such things 
if we are to have a reason for our belief in that of other persons ; and as 
we have reason to suppose that some such things exist, whatever cer- 
tainty there is in the one case belongs also to the other. Discussing the 
question, “ Is the Conception of ‘Good’ Undefinable?” Mr. J. Solomon 
emphasises the fact that good (morally) is not simply a quality—like, e.g., 
yellow—but is a relation to character. It is what satisfies the character, 
Hence it partakes of the permanency of character, and implies com- 
plexity and comprehensiveness—system. He affirms that moral good- 
ness is sui generis rather than a species of a genus ‘the good’. Mr. T. 
Percy Nunn treats of “The Aims and Achievements of Scientific 
Method”. He finds that the differentia of science, as a conative process 
aiming at rendering the objective intelligible, is the presence of no motive 
except the desire to render it intelligible—no ulterior motive such as the 
use or value of the results for other interests or needs, 7.¢., it is character- 
ised by interest in the details of the objective as such, solely for the sake 
of understanding it. The paper contains an interesting historical portion 
on the use and nature of hypotheses. The next paper is “On a Certain 
Aspect of Reality as Intelligible,’ by Mr. F. Tavani. Defining idea asa 
relation of correspondence or reciprocal suggestion between a percept 
and a concept, he shows the réle that such a relation plays in reality qua 
related to consciousness, and how it works in effecting an intelligible 
synthesis of reality as thus related. If we abstract from the objective 
character of such a relation and view it simply in its logical nature, we 
are likewise led to consider the idea as the unit and ultimate datum of 
reality as intelligible. On the subject of “'Timelessness,” Mr. F. B. 
Jevons argues that an examination of the various alternatives as to the 
relation between succession and simultaneity, and between the appre- 
hension of them and their existence, shows that they are contradictory 
to each other, and that reality is therefore timeless. The next item is a 
“Symposium--Can Logic Abstract from the Psychological Conditions 
of Thinking?” Mr, F. C. 8. Schiller contends that logic must explicitly 
take account of the psychological conditions of thinking, since these pro- 
cesses determine the actual meaning of judgments, and by trying to 
ignore them logic loses all vitality and touch with reality. Prof. 
Bosanquet maintains that, on the contrary, logic is able to abstract from 
such conditions, inasmuch as thought does not take its own proper 
nature from them. The psychological process is the logical process in 
disguised and inarticulate character—the logical process is the psycho- 
logical process in its explicit and self-consistent form. Dr, Rashdall, 
answering also in the affirmative, bases his position on the contention that 
our purpose in logic is to attend to the aspect of truth or falsity apart 
from other aspects of the contents of consciousness, and that this dis- 
tinction does not belong to the psychological attitude. The three main 
papers are followed by comments and replies. The concluding papers 
in the volume are by Dr. G. Dawes Hicks on “ Sense-Presentation and 
Thought,” and by Prof. Stout on “ Neo-Kantism as Represented by Dr. 
Dawes Hicks”. The former, founding on the distinction between the 
aspects of process and content in apprehension—that while the act or 
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process of apprehension is an existing state of mind, the content appre- 
hended is not as such an existing fact—holds that no psychical state is 
directly or immediately known. A mental image, e.g., is as much a con- 
tent apprehended, involving an act or process of apprehending dis- 
tinguishable from it, as is a logical idea. urther, all apprehension, even 
the most rudimentary, being a process of discrimination and relation, 
there is no distinction between sentience and thought as in any sense 
implying that the latter does not develop from the former. Sense- 
presentation and thought are alike in not being existent facts, but mani- 
festations of existent facts, as these are discriminated in apprehension, 
and the distinction between them can be accounted for in spite of this 
agreement. Prof. Stout maintains that certain contents of consciousness 
—e.g., painful feelings—are immediately apprehended as they are actually 
existing at the moment, and that to deny this is tantamount to destroy- 
ing altogether the distinction between feeling and knowledge, and to 
asserting that the being and nature of all psychical states is wholly con- 
stituted by their being known. A reply to this paper concludes the 
volume. It may be noticed in closing that the present volume is double 
the size of last year’s Proceedings. 


The Argument of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. By Evita Henry JoHnson, 
Ph.D. New York: Lemcke & Buechner, 1906. Pp. 186. 


The authoress of this book has done a real service to all students of 
Aristotle. She has given us the best account that is to be found in 
English of the main contents of the Metaphysics. There are many 
important points which the scope of her book has not allowed her to 
examine, and it is natural enough that there are not many of the cruces 
on which she has thrown fresh light. But within its limits her work 
has been done admirably. The unity of the Metaphysics is emphasised 
as it should be. ‘Its very defects of form indirectly disclose the com- 
pleteness of its argument. That it has preserved through, we know 
not what historical vicissitudes, the unity which it undoubtedly pos- 
sesses, is due wholly to the powerful structure of the original thought. 
Aristotle’s argument has survived a measure of literary disintegration 
which would have been fatal to one not genuinely coherent’ (p. 12). 
300ks E—O and A are described as forming the main structure of th 

Metaphysics. To this we would only add—what indeed Mrs. Johnson 
implies farther on-—that B sketches a programme for the Metaphysics 
which tallies almost exactly with the completed work, and thus most 
certainly deserves to be treated as an integral part of the whole. The 
position of Book A is one of the most difficult problems connected with 
the Metaphysics. Mrs. Johnson suggests that 1t is ‘a result of the deci- 
sion in Book Gamma to consider the study of general terms a proper part 
of philosophy’ (p. 16). This was probably the reason why those who 
put together the Metaphysics, anxious to get A in, and despairing of 
finding a really appropriate place, put it where it is; but no such 
connexion can be traced in Aristotle’s own thought. I (Iota) is, on the 
whole, the book which fulfils this promise to discuss general concepts. 
A appears to have been originally a separate work, and as such it is 
cited in the lists given by Diogenes Laertius and Hesychius. Attention 
is rightly called by Mrs. Johnson to the fact that the false and the 
accidental, the last two concepts discussed in A, immediately play an 
important part in E. But this arrangement is hardly Aristotle’s doing— 
E really requires a previous treatment of truth, at least as much as of 
falsehood. We must recognise again the work of a compiler, seizing 
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the slightest indication of an appropriate position for A, for which no 
position in the Metaphysics is really appropriate. 

The connexion of Book A with the main subject (through its denial of 
the infinity of causal series) and that of Book I. (through its analysis 
of the concept of contraries—so closely bound up with that of change, 
the subject of H and ©) is well brought out; and the general trend of 
thought is followed with great care, and with a due distribution of 
emphasis. A third of the whole space is allotted to an analysis of z. 
And the analysis, here as elsewhere, is no bald summary. It is a 
thoroughly interesting representation of Aristotle’s thought in modern 
language. The impossible attempt to get everything into a summary 
is not made. By omitting many of the details (always a dangerous 
experiment in the case of Aristotle, but done with good judgment in the 
present work) space is found for dwelling on the salient points and 
bringing out their permanent value. Mrs. Johnson realises that nothing 
in the Metaphysics at least, if anything at all in Aristotle, is of merely 
antiquarian interest, —that all is genuine thought which requires only 
patient understanding to exhibit its significance. We may mention 
especially the judicious passage (pp. 179-181) in which the astronomical 
theory of Aristotle is partially defended, and attention is drawn to the 
smallness of the extent to which his astronomical errors vitiate his 
general theory of the world. 

In some points the book is capable of improvement. It would have 
been more useful to students if references had been given more syste- 
matically in the corresponding passages of the text. And occasionally 
there is some looseness or obscurity in the analysis. The value of 
Aristotle’s account of his predecessors in Book A is somewhat under- 
estimated. It is not ‘impossible to determine ’ (p. 19) how far Aristotle 
is correct in his analysis of the origin of the ideal theory ; passage after 
passage in Plato confirms his account. Nor does ‘a closer scrutiny’ 
(p. 28) of the opinions of the earlier philosophers really ‘ diminish the 
prestige of the Aristotelian account’. It merely shows that he described 
his predecessors from a very definite standpoint, and in language 
more technical than any they had invented. On page 31 the sentence 
beginning ‘In any mode’ is a somewhat slack summary of the important 
argument against an infinite causal series. Again on page 63 it is 
rather seriously wrong to say that ‘ Aristotle is not inclined to take the 
results of his analysis as indication of varying degrees of reality, or to 
erect what philosophically appears satisfactory into the sole or the 
most genuine existence’. Poor indeed would be Aristotle’s opinion of 
metaphysics if the latter half of this sentence represented his view, 
and as to the former half, though he knows not the phrase ‘ degrees of 
reality,’ what else is meant by such words as tp@tws kai kupiwratas ov, 
or by the whole argument of Z—0 ? 

Occasionally too much is read into Aristotle’s words. H.g., on page 
156 earth and fire are contrasted with the other elements in a way which 
the text does not warrant. It is true that Aristotle thinks earth and 
fire have more obvious proper movements than the other elements, but 
the others also ‘hold within themselves a constant action,’ and earth 
and fire are mentioned merely as examples of the elements in general. 
Again on pages 69 and 79 there are instances of commentary on what 
Aristotle might have said rather than on what he did say. But in the 
main this is a book of much thoroughness and of great value for any who 
wish to have a compendious view of the contents of the Metaphysics. 

W. D. Ross. 
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Incubation, or the Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples and Christian 
Churches. By Mary Hamiztron, M.A. St. Andrews: W. C. 
Henderson & Son; London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1906. 
Pp. 223. 


Incubation, or the method by which people seek to entice dreams, 
visions, or communion with divine beings for the purpose of obtaining 
guidance, healing or other favours, forms the subject of a careful study 
by Mary Hamilton, Carnegie Research Scholar of St. Andrews. It 
provides matter interesting alike to the student of folklore, religion and 
psychology, but perhaps the main interest of the work lies in the fact 
that incubation is a cult which, by virtue of its origin, belongs to 
paganism, but which is still not only countenanced but encouraged in 
the twentieth century by two of the chief sections of the Christian 
Church. The author traces the history of the cult from the earliest 
times, showing that it seems to have been practised without interruption 
or undergoing essential change in pagan temples, in Christian churches 
of the Middle Ages, and in modern times. The earliest traces are per- 
haps recorded by Homer, but the chief centres of incubation were the 
temples of Asklepios, a Chthonian deity, one of the Panhellenic, not the 
Olympian circle, of comparatively late origin, and honoured chiefly as a 
physician ; and an interesting array of his miraculous cures is given, 
gleaned from contemporary records. 

Christianity probably supplanted the remote Olympian gods with 
little difficulty, but paganism made its last stand in the temples of 
the Chthonian deities whose general beneficence and gifts of healing 
had bound them closely to the people. The cult was not destroyed ; 
it was transferred. It was no longer pagan gods who wrought the 
cures, but Christian saints. The methods are practically the same. 
As in the temples of Asklepios sacred ashes were taken from the holy 
altars, so the suppliant to the saint had to cure himself by the 
application of wax from the church candles. This continues down to 
the present day. In Greece the devout suppliant has recourse to 
incubation as a means of approaching the powers of heaven, and in 
Italy the custom still commonly prevails. The patient passes a night 
in the church, and during sleep he has a vision of some heavenly 
personage. In the morning he awakes cured. ‘There is no doubt 
that people, through all the centuries have been cured, and still are 
being cured of disease in ways which are independent of ordinary 
treatment.” While allowing for much trickery and exaggeration “ we 
cannot set aside all health miracles with the explanation that they were 
manipulated by the priests. It is more in accordance with the facts 
to relegate the cures to the same category as hypnotic or magnetic 
cures, the miracles of Notre Dame de Lourdes, or de la Salette, and the 
faith-cures of modern Christian Science” (p. 176). It is noteworthy 
that blindness, paralysis and insanity are the chief aftlictions which are 
successfully treated in these so-called miraculous ways. “The cures 
are of a psychological, rather than physiological character, and whatever 
is effected must be through the influence of mind on matter.” 

The latter part of the book deals with the practice of incubation in 
modern times, some of the descriptions having especial value from being 
derived from first-hand evidence. 

Miss Hamilton says: “ Illness was the most frequent motive for con- 
sultation ; hence the primary aspect of incubation is medical. But the 
gods were not consulted solely on account of disease. In any ease of 
difficulty or distress incubation might be tried.” She appears to have 
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overlooked the fact that dreaming to obtain oracles is still practised in 
Italy and elsewhere in a manner that has not received the sanction of 
the Church. C. G. Leland in his Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular 
Tradition says (p. 252): “The belief that prophetic dreams can be 
secured by sleeping in a pig-pen is widely spread. The Roumanians and 
so-called Saxons, and probably all the Slavonian and gipsy inhabitants 
of Hungary are familiar with it. Therefore I was not astonished when, 
on asking my fortune-teller from the Tuscan Romagna whether people 
ever slept in a pig-pen, she at once replied that to have a true dream it 
was the most approved method known, and proceeded to explain how 
it should be done.” The practice is described and the prayer to be said 
is given; here appeal is made to Saint Antonio, “who art placed over 
the pigs,” Mr. Leland adds. ‘‘In Germany,” says De Gubernatis, 
“common people often go to sleep on Christmas Day in the pig-sty, 
hoping to dream there; and this dream is the presage of good luck.” 
It appears also that pigs were kept in the cellars of the Temple of Ceres 
and Proserpine. Ceres was frequently consulted by means of dreams, 
and this dreaming occurred specially in her temples in which pigs were 
kept. To get prophetic dreams by sleeping in a pig-sty was also a 
Scandinavian custom. Miss Hamilton is to be congratulated on having 
reaped a rich harvest from a practically untouched field. 


AC. 3H. 


The Family. By Heten Bosanquet. London: Macmillan & Co., 1906. 
Pp. vii, 344. 


It is a commonplace now to say that the economic labour unit is for 
many purposes the family, but there existed no recognised treatise taking 
the family as its central idea until Mrs. Bosanquet’s book appeared, 
unless we except the same author’s illuminating Strength of the 
vople. Those who are acquainted with the latter work will be 
predisposed to welcome thjs later essay, and their hopes will not be 
disappointed. It is not wholly or even mainly economic, though 
economic matters bulk largely, especially in the second part. The first 
part is concerned with origin and development. Existing material is 
adequately reviewed, and the author’s balancing of conflicting judgments 
is well done, though there are indications that the question of the uni- 
versality of the patriarchal form was not approached with an open mind. 
“Throughout all changes one husband and one wife has been the con- 
stant type, all other forms mere aberrations, and the process of develop- 
ment has been always towards a more deliberately conscious, and 
therefore higher form of monogamy” (p. 39), seems to sum up Mrs. 
3osanquet’s view. The theory of the priority of Matriarchalism is 
definitely rejected. ‘‘There seems to be, then, no sutfticient ground for 
the theory that the patriarchal was preceded by a matriarchal Family. 
So far as we can see, what really preceded it was a less highly organised 
form of the patriarchal Family, sometimes, but not always, co-existing 
with a system of relationship through the mothers” (p. 35). The work 
was written before the results of Dr. Rivers’ investigation had been 
published, and it is impossible to say, therefore, whether, in view of 
the fresh evidence brought forward by him, Mrs. Bosanquet would still 
take quite so decided a line upon the question of group marriages. 
The centre of interest of the book is in part ii. Part i. is based on 
the work of others and rounds off the treatise. The whole volume is 
the better for the inclusion of part i., but again and again we find 
indications that its ratio essendi lies in part ii. which contains the 
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results of much fine observation and theorising. Thus as early as at the 
end of chapter ii. the practical note of present-day needs is struck: 
“And if it should ever come to pass that men and women will be 
content to abandon their children to the community merely for the sake 
of their own greater ease, it will mean such a breaking up of the whole 
moral nature of the race that not the family alone, but the State itself 
will be shattered in its foundations” (p. 40). Part ii. is a_ brilliant 
analysis of the Modern Family in respect of its economic functions, 
psychology and constituents. The philosophy of the Strength of the 
People is continued and elaborated. Some critics will think, not with- 
out justification, that Mrs. Bosanquet tends to make the family the 
important social unit, instead of an important social unit. Finding 
the bow bent too much in one way she overstrains it in the opposite 
direction. Hence the practical conclusions reached have occasionally 
the appearance of reactionism. Mrs. Bosanquet’s attitude to women’s in- 
dustrial work appears to us a little narrow, and also her large concession 
of authority to the father. Not that the mother’s work is represented 
wholly as executive under direction and therefore as invariably less 
responsible. She is depicted truly as ruling normally within a defined 
sphere of influence with unquestioned authority. This is brought out 
most graphically in the passage quoted from The Queen’s Poor on pages 
274-275. Again, passing to another matter, we should be inclined to 
fear lest continuity of work by families should be evidence of social 
inertia; yet Mrs. Bosanquet gives no sign of feeling this when she 
registers the fact of its existence. The discussion of the effects of the 
French dot system seems to us excellent, and the quotation from 
M. Demolins on pages 236-237 as most apt and instructive. We readily 
follow Mrs. Bosanquet here, and agree fully with her conclusions as to 
its undesirable effect in restricting the growth of population. Again, the 
psychological analysis of family feuds is perfect as well as the allied 
description of the family circle as a training ground for character. 

We have noticed only some few of the many points with which we 
have been impressed. We must end on the note, hardly of praise, 
which would be presumptuous, but of admiration, with a strong recom- 
mendation to all students of economic and social matters to read the 
book for themselves. 

S. J. CHAPMAN. 


Some Problems of Existence. By NorMan Pearson. London: Edward 
Arnold, 1907. Pp. 168. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a collection of essays, one of which appeared in The Monthly 
Review, others in The Nineteenth Century, on such problems as ‘* Before 
Birth,” Immortality (human and animal), Right and Wrong, Sin, Evil, 
Free Will, Prayer, etc., having as their object to outline a theory “ which 
philosophy and religion may be able to accept, and science need not 
reject, and which provides for these problems some not unreasonable 
solution”. This is a good deal to accomplish in 168 pages, but the pro- 
cess is greatly simplitied by the liberal ‘‘ postulates” demanded, viz. : 
(1) the existence of a Deity; (2) the immortality of man; (3) a Divine 
scheme of Evolution proceeding under the sway of an inflexible order. 
As a matter of fact you need only read the last twenty-five pages to find 
out all the author has to say; so that we have here one of the most 
compendious solutions of the problems of existence ever offered. In 
order to introduce the author to philosophical readers, I may mention 
that he is an adherent of Clifford’s Mind-Stuff theory, and believes that 
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‘*human minds .. . are in the nature of matter, so far, at any rate, as 
to possess extension ” (p. 51). Scientists may, likewise, be interested to 
learn that he considers that some form of colloid matter may be the 
connecting link between organic and inorganic existence, and that the 
structures of the vegetable world show a utilisation of ‘crystalline po- 
tentialities brought over from inorganic matter”. But he does not weary 
you with any proofs of these things; his one elaborate demonstration is 
that of Determinism, which has the merit of considerable antiquity. 
There is no personal or even individual immortality for the lower ani- 
mals, but their “ Mind-structure” may be wrought into and become 
part of a human soul. How, he does not say, but from what immediately 
precedes, one might conclude he was arguing against Vegetarianism. 
Anyhow the human “ Mind-structure” has a more entrancing future. 
Death is a unique experience which it survives, to find itself fairly on the 
road to complete harmony with its environment, and even with a likeli- 
hood of being elected « species of departmental deity (cap. xii.). Prayer, 
he thinks, may have a kind of efficacy “not by a violation of natural 
order, but through telepathic agencies which are part of that order” 
p. 121). God is personal and not infinite. He is a self-limitation of the 
Absolute of Philosophy. 

A romantic flight of the imagination is admissible from the sure foun- 
dation of science and the laborious structure of a closely reasoned philo- 
sophy ; it is just a little too trying to have the romantic imagination, 
naked of all but a few tags of outworn philosophy and scraps of doubtful 
science, posing as a satisfactory MWVelt-Anschauung. When this is the 
case we have no longer to do with hypotheses but conceits, light frothy 
work, which may make one doubt whether such escapes of energy, how- 
ever trivial, accord with the perfectly operating factory which Mr. 
Pearson figures as receiving “mind-stuff” at one end and issuing prize- 
products at the other. With some of Mr. Pearson’s ideas I have actual 
sympathy, but think it is a pity he ever spread them out in this wash of 
essays, and doubly a pity that he has republished these. 
D. M. 


Thought and Things. A Study of the Development and Meaning of 
Thought or Genetic Logic. By James Mark Batpwiny. Vol. i. 
Functional Logic, or Genetic Theory of Knowledge. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein ; New York: Macmillan & Co., L906. Pp. xiv, 273. 

This is the first of three volumes to be published in French in the 
Bibliotheque de Psychologie expérimentale. The second which is 
promised (but has not yet appeared) is to deal with the ‘‘ Genetic Theory 
of Thought,” “The Reasoning of the Formal Logic,” and “The Theory 
of Truth and Falsity”. The third is to treat of the “ Hyperlogical” 
functions and to “give to the functions of play and art an essential r6l¢ 
in the development of knowledge”. Meanwhile ‘‘this first volume 
traces the achievements and embarrassments which motive the great 
dualisms of Substance and Reflexion”. Critical Notice will follow. 


Schopenhauer und Nietzsche, Ein Vortrayszyklus. Von GrorG SIMMEL, 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1907. Pp. xii, 263. Price, M.4.20. 


It is always a pleasure to consider a book by Prof. Simmel, even when 
one disagrees a little with his conclusions. In the present instance, | 
am fortunate in finding myself so much at one with our author, that 
I am only anxious to express my appreciation of his remarkably sympa- 
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thetic and able treatment of two thinkers whose philosophy, with all its 
faults, was the very substance of their lives. Along with the unavoidable 
recapitulation of much that has been worn quite threadbare, there are 
fresh and acute criticisms, delicate psychological observations and care- 
fully weighed deliverances which we are glad to have, but above all an 
attempt, perhaps not too successful or rigidly maintained, but at least 
an attempt, to take up what is the correct attitude towards these men. 
There is no question of a fresh interpretation. Some misconceptions 
regarding Nietzsche have, indeed, to be cleared away, but what Prof. 
Simmel does is, disregarding the eccentric, paradoxical or even repulsive 
features of these philosophers’ systems, to treat them as the expression 
of definite types of the human soul, and to attempt ideally to reconstruct 
their living thought in relation to the field of culture. ‘This is no doubt 
right. The logical examination of Schopenhauer is now quite superfluous, 
and of Nietzsche it is now, and ever will be, perfectly useless. And yet 
that does not mean that they are unworthy of attention. A thinker 
may be convicted of logical error, and yet his system represent truthfully 
the relation of his soul to the world, and, to say nothing of incidental 
profundity of insight, have as a whole so much in common with our 
experience, that it is possible, and even where we disagree, desirable 
to reconstruct its “truth”. Some of us in this matter may have more 
reproductive power than others. Such can recall moments of trial, 
failure, discouragement, furious anger, times of opposition to brute, crude 
fact, when the “truth ”’ of these men seemed very like the truth indeed, 
but all have the power in some measure. After all, as Prof. Simmel 
truly remarks, pessimism and optimism exist, not as a consequence of 
any elaborate balancing of pleasures and pains, but simply because of 
the fact that there are pleasure and pain in the world and souls with 
an immense potentiality for either, but more responsive to one than 
the other. For Schopenhauer the fact of pain sufficed. His very soul 
writhed at the contemplation of mere Being impenetrable to reason and 
productive of pain. His theory of the Will was an effort to render the 
mystery in some degree more tolerable, and all the rest sprang from 
his passion for systematic unity. Unity, Will, Suffering! Within this 
dreary round his thinking was for ever confined ; although sometimes, 
as in his theory of art, he seemed dimly perceiving the means of escape. 
Systematic consequence, however, made him deaf to contradiction ; 
everything must be reduced to one purpose, the removal of pain. Upon 
his failure to admit any absolute values in morals, or even in art, 
Prof. Simmel has some very interesting remarks (pp. 173 ff.). I may 
note also that the conventional opposition between Will and Duty seems 
to him to point to some fundamental process which we do not compre- 
hend in its unity, but can only describe by means of a circle: Dass das 
Wollen sich nach dem Sollen richtet, das Sollen aber von vornherein 
schon ein Wollen sein muss. Prof. Simmel, who recognises the real 
depth of Schopenhauer’s moral teaching, considers that, as against the 
conventional interpretation of repentance, he was right. The reproach of 
conscience immediately concerns what we have done, but fundamentally 
what we are. His assumption, however, that our real being was un- 
changeable was less justified. Here, as in Schopenhauer’s decision for 
unity without individuality in the Absolute, we seem to have the results 
rather of temperament than reflexion. Before leaving Schopenhauer, 
I should like to draw attention to Prof. Simmel’s important discussion 
of Cruelty on page 98 ff. I think this might not have been written but 
for the suggestive use of Cruelty by Nietzsche. Simmel points out 
that precisely that pleasure in the pain of another which seems the 
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most emphatic expression of the severance between man and man, is 
just where the division between them almost breaks down ; since with 
the pleasure in the pain of another is deeply bound up pleasure in one’s 
own pain—a paradox of feeling which has not been made psychologically 
intelligible. We know that suffering often leads to a sense of expansion 
of the self, to arrogant expressions of pre-eminence, and this may form 
the bridge to Cruelty. Cruelty is indeed characteristic of natures 
thirsting after power, since this appears most certainly theirs when they 
can inflict upon the body and souls of others that which the will of 
their possessors resists. It appears to Simmel a mistake to regard 
cruelty to oneself as a secondary derivative form of an original tendency 
to be cruel to others. Both are expressions of the extension of the 
feeling of self, and pleasure in one’s own pain is perhaps the more 
fundamental. In any system of pessimism there is sublime cruelty to 
oneself, and to others in the havoe with which it visits recognised values 
and the way in which it drags hidden suffering to the light of day. 
Schopenhauer with the greater powers championed the worse cause, 
and Prof. Simmel considers that to Nietzsche, who had no metaphysical, 
merely an ethical impulse, belongs, with all his faults, the sympathy 
of the modern man. Schopenhauer starts from and ends with a world 
set upon, yet deprived of purpose ; Nietzsche found in the concept of 
evolution the possibility of an end: Life itself became the object of 
Life. 

Prof. Simmel quite rightly protests against regarding Nietzsche as a 
modern representative of the Sophists, or a new edition of Max Stirner. 
His concentration of value in the individual receives objective signifi- 
cance as a stage in the development of humanity. He made Personalism 
into an objective ideal, and thereby separated it completely from Egoism 
properly so-called: Der Egoismus will etwas haben, der Personalismus 
will etwas sein. To imagine him a hedonist is a miserable misconcep 
tion: Will man Gliick, so muss man zu den Armen des Geistes sich 
gesellen was his sincere conviction. Prof. Simmel draws an interesting 
comparison between Maeterlinck and Nietzsche (p. 220). Maeterlinck 
draws as it were the democratic method of valuation into the individual 
soul; whereas, just as for him the worth of mankind lies in individual 
outstanding personalities, so Nietzsche finds the value of the individual 
life in supreme hours of realisation. It is easy to show how, as a matter 
of fact, we value things sometimes according to extremes, sometimes 
according to averages, or at another time mix up both standards. It is 
in art that Nietzsche’s method of appraisal finds its clearest recognition. 
Nietzsche had no sympathy with the modern tendency to posit super- 
individual values in society, and here he gets some countenance from 
Prof. Simmel (p. 206 ff.), who thinks that “Society ” is a conception 
singularly lacking in clearness and definiteness, and that moreover it 
is only one of the forms in which live mankind, its interests, forces, 
contents, so that it is wrong to identify mankind purely with the form 
of social existence. That society could not as a whole be in the indi- 
vidual, but that humanity could, was the contention of Nietzsche: 
Stellt er die aufsteigende Linie dar, so tut das Gesamtleben mit ihm 
einen Schritt weiter. The desire to rise above ourselves must be recog- 
nised, as well as the measure of truth in Nietzsche’s contention that the 
positive in us has to be heightened; we are not something too much, 
but rather something too little. Moreover there is much in his other 
contention that life must pay for its height by its breadth. The sense 
of responsibility, integral with Nietzsche’s ideal, is bound up with his 
strange doctrine of the “ ewige Wiederkunft des Gleichen ” upon which 
Prof. Simmel has some sensible and fairly fresh comments (p. 246 ff). 
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Nietzsche could never have valued this doctrine if he had been as much 
as capable of logical consistency, but what he meant to effect by it is 
clear enough. On this subject Prof. Simmel quotes the following from 
his literary remains : Dass alles wiederkehrt ist die extremste Anniherung 
einer Welt des Werdens an die des Seins: Gipfel der Betrachtung. 

In conclusion, just one reminder to Prof. Simmel that his compressed 
and energetic style can be occasionally obscure. Even one to whom 
the language used is native found the sentence (p. 206) ending with the 
following words, and particularly them, rather a mysterious deliverance : 
vielleicht weil derjenige Stand zu einem Triiger erheblicher realer Macht 
und einem Gegenstand ethischen Interesses geworden ist, mit dem die 
Angehérigen der héheren Schichten nur durch die Tatsache, dass sie mit 
ihm zu einer “ Gesellschaft”? gehéren, verbunden zu sein pflegen. An 
Klarheit lisst dieser Begriff etwa so viel zu wiinschen ubrig, wie der 
3egriff der “Natur”... . I can only suggest that all this léisst an 
Klarheit etwas zu viel zu wiinschen iibriy. I should be relieved to 
know what it all exactly means. 

Davip Morrison. 


Il Sentimento Imperialista, Studio Psico-Sociologico. By G. AMAport- 
Viraiti. Milano: Remo Sandron, 1906. Price Li. 3.50. 


Dr. Amadori-Virgili is already known to readers of Minp by the excel- 
lent little volume which he published three years ago on the Family 
in Primitive Society. The present volume is likely to increase the 
writer’s reputation, and if it had been published a few years earlier it 
would have excited a greater amount of interest than is likely to be the 
case at the present time. Imperialism at the present moment seems 
to be out of fashion in every civilised community, and a discussion of 
the nature and characteristics of the imperialist sentiment, although 
intrinsically of the highest social and political as well as psychological 
importance, inevitably suffers from the eclipse, perhaps temporary eclipse, 
from which imperialism itself is now suffering. Sgr. Virgili opens his 
volume with an Introduction in which he discusses the character and 
value of what he calls the “ psycho-sociological ’’ method of studying 
the nature and processes of the collective mind. This is preceded by 
a chapter on the characteristics of the collective mind itself. These 
two introductory chapters constitute the theoretical basis on which the 
structure of the book is reared. The volume is divided into three parts ; 
the first part is concerned with the nature of imperialism, the second 
with the causes of imperialism, and the third part with the intluence 
of the imperialist idea. In the part which deals with the nature of 
imperialism, Sgr. Virgili first of all defines the imperialist idea, and 
points out the ends it has in view together with the means by which 
it seeks to attain those ends. He then proceeds to describe the place 
occupied by altruism, the sense of duty, religion and faith in the im- 
perialist temper of mind. The concluding chapter of part i. consists 
of a consideration of the social value of imperialism. 

After appreciating the nature of the imperialist sentiment Sgr. Virgili 
proceeds in the second section of his volume to consider the conditions 
which give rise to it. These conditions he considers to be the general 
intellectual attitude of the modern mind, and the politico-economic 
circumstances of the modern state. These two causes have been the 
chief ingredients in the creation of imperialism as a sentiment,—a 
sentiment which has ultimately developed inte a political theory pro- 
ductive of considerable commotion in the modern world. The last part 
is a careful examination of the influence of imperialism. Although 
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Sgr. Virgili’s book is concerned with a political phenomenon, this pheno- 
menon is examined not from a political but from a purely scientific 
point of view. The book in fact is a purely scientific study in social 
psychology in so far as it is possible to apply scientific methods to such 
a subject. It is the application of the theories of social psychology to 
the facts of modern social life. Certain mental conditions and processes 
arise out of certain sets of social circumstances, and Sgr. Virgili’s object 
is to exhibit these conditions and processes at work in the political 
phenomenon of imperialism. If we admit that there is such a thing 
as social psychology at all,—an admission for instance which a thinker 
like Prof. Sigwart would not make, we must be prepared to say that 
Sgr. Virgili has applied and illustrated its principles in a very interesting 
and illuminating manner in his latest book. He has a wide range of 
knowledge ; he is -vell acquainted with modern political and economic 
conditions; he possesses considerable powers of generalisation, and is 
able to present his case with much dialectical skill. 
W. D. Morrison. 


Religion und Wissenschaft: Eine Studie iiber deren Verhdltnis. Von 
ALEX. von Mocsonyi. Wien und Leipzig: Wilhelm Braumiiller, 
1906. Pp. 59. 


This pamphlet is conservative, not to say reactionary, in tone. Religion 
and Science express two fundamental but entirely different tendencies 
of human life. Science aims at objective knowledge ; religion consists 
“in einer subjektiv-mystischen Gemiitsbeziehung zum mystischen Ur- 
grund der Welt”. The certainty of the existence of God as omnipresent 
intelligence (which the author demonstrates) is the sole point of contact 
between science and religion, each of which pursues thenceforward its 
own way: Das Begreifliche das Gebiet der Wissenschaft, das Unbe- 
greifliche dagegen das Gebiet der Religion. Each Church should hold 
firm the faith of which it is the depository, and not make it a prey 
to the empty speculations of the philosophy of religion ; for it is only 
in the form of historical religions that religion is a factor in culture; 
the so-called religion of reason, whatever form it assumes, is a mere 
caricature of the real thing. This study first made its appearance a 
year ago in the Roumanian language. The author thinks his view has 
originality enough to merit being drawn to the notice of a wider public. 
That may be doubted. His attitude of mind is a common enough one ; 
his exposition of it reminiscent of Spencer: Der ungeldste Rest des 
Problems ist der unermessliche Feld des Unbegreiflichen, und auf diesem 
Felde hat die Wissenchaft nicht mitzusprechen, denn dieses bildet die 
ausschliessliche Domine des Glaubens. He may be said to represent 
the psychological Apologetic, a thing neither very new nor entirely 
convincing. As to the right of each Church to its separate existence, 
that is not in need of such justification as the author offers. 
D. M. 
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Alexander Thomas Ormond, Concepts of Philosophy, i., Analysis; ii., 
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H. Oppenheim, Nervenkrankheit und Lektiire, Nervenleiden und Erzie- 
hung, Die ersten Zeichen der Nervositit des Kindesalters, Drei 
Vortrdge, 2te Auti., Berlin, S. Karger, 1907, pp. 119. 

M. Lewandowsky, Die Funktionen des zentralen Nervensystems, ein 
Lehrbuch, Mit 1 Tafel und 81 Abbildungen im Text, Jena, Gustay 
Fischer, 1907, pp. 420. 

Adolf Stéhr, Philosophie der unbelebten Materie, Hypothetische Darstel- 
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. Figuren, Leipzig, Barth, 1907, pp. xiv, 418. 
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Quelle & Meyer, 1906, pp. 50. 
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VIII.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PuILosopHicaL Review. Vol. xv., No. 6. A. K. Rogers. ‘ Professor 
James’s Theory of Knowledge.’ [We may grant that truth must have 
some practical consequences to be worth discussing, and that our grow- 
ing experience is guided in a teleological way. But (1) the essential 
point of pragmatism as a system is that the qualifications of reality are 
actually made, in every sense of the term, and first become actual, in the 
growing process of human experience: the qualifications which we call 
true differing from those we call false solely by their practical satis- 
factoriness. James, however, seems to grant the reality of the object 
beyond knowledge; but he affirms that about the nature of the object, 
supposing it exists, and whether it resembles our idea or not, humanism 
has no need to inquire. This is an untenable compromise. (2) Again, 
there is an inner aspect of knowledge which refuses to be exhausted in 
terms of action; the conscious reference present in the ideal anticipatory 
function. James explains this as the feeling of conscious transition. But 
no rendering of the facts can rule out a real ability to look forward to the 
future, to refer to something which is recognised as not yet a matter of 
direct experience ; and the existence of such an anticipatory image is all 
that needs to be postulated for transcendence. The ambiguity of James’s 
use of experience comes out clearly in his discussion of our perception of 
the separateness of selves.] W. B. Pitkin. ‘Continuity and Number.’ 
[Mathematicians declare that the whole-number series is discontinuous, 
and that interpolations (fractions and irrationals) must be made between 
integers to render it truly continuous. But the base of any number- 
system must be the sole true element in all groups symbolised by the 
other members of the system: it is therefore improper to construct a 
number-continuum by interpolation between integers, while on the other 
hand the integral system forms as true a continuum as is possible in the 
realm of number. Arithmetical continuity is simply an instance of 
logical consistency of reference : it is therefore unlike spatial and temporal 
continuities, and the speculations which make use of it (higher mathe- 
matics and idealistic metaphysics) must accordingly be revised.] J. E. 
Russell. ‘Solipsism: the Logical Issue of Radical Empiricism.’ 
[Radical empiricism contains no principles by means of which it is 
logically admissible to reach other reality than the individual’s own 
experience. This is shown first by an analysis of the use of ‘experience’ 
thought, transcendence, cognition), and secondly by an examination of 
the explanation offered of perceptual experience and of the knowledge of 
other minds.] E. H. Hollands. ‘The Relation of Science to Concrete 
Experience.’ [Miinsterberg’s voluntarism asserts that the objects of 
science are unreal, secondary, abstract ; but that its judgments and con- 
cepts are parts of immediate reality. This view fails to see that, as 
experience develops, there is not a mere addition of volitions to im- 
mediate volitions, but a modification of new and old, a constant process 
of mediation and organisation. Pragmatism (James, Dewey) breaks 
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down, in the same way, at the transition from the supposed immediate 
experience to the secondary and dependent processes of thought ; it tends 
to throw epistemology aside, and takes refuge in an uncritical realism. 
The sensationalism of Mach and Pearson is thoroughly uncritical, 
There remains idealism ; and it seems, in fact, that Hegel has set forth 
the most profitable way of approaching the problem.] Discussion. J, B, 
Russell. ‘Objective [dealism and Revised Empiricism.’ [Critique of 
Dewey’s paper in the last number. Objective idealism is defensible - 
Dewey’s empiricism leads either to the older empirical explanation of 
knowledge or to a Kantian epistemology ; its outcome is that the world 
of human experience is the only universe we can legitimately acknow- 
ledge.] Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. Summaries of 
Articles. Notes. Index. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW. Vol. xiii., No. 6. W.B. Pitkin. ‘ Reasons 
for the Slight sthetic Value of the “Lower” Senses,’ [Discusses, 
and finds inadequate, certain previous explanations: that in the lower 
senses we feel objects in direct contact, so that disinterestedness is 
impossible ; that all contacts not due to voluntary movement involve 
a pain-tone ; that ordinarily the senses are not stimulated separately, 
so that the resultant feeling-tone is irregular (Volkelt); that we cannot 
give spatial form to the lower sense-qualities (Santayana) ; that these 
qualities do not act directly, but only by way of visual and auditory 
revival (Ribot); that no pleasure is judged to be «esthetic which does 
not appear permanently pleasant in revival (Marshall). Two large 
groups of observations (the Galton tests and studies in after-imagery 
clearly indicate the vital connexion between «esthetic effectiveness and 
ease and vividness of persistence: the lower senses are extra-esthetic 
(not unesthetic) because and in so far as their after-images are short. 
their process of adaptation rapid, and their background of imagery 
elements meagre. This view may be considered a modification of 
Marshall’s.] J. R. Angell. ‘Studies from the Psychological Laboratory 
of the University of Chicago.’ A. Wyczolkowska. ‘A Study of Certain 
Phenomena Concerning the Limit of Beats.’ [(1) Fork and pipe tones 
from 8 to 36,000 vs. are arranged in 8 groups according to the nature 
of the accompanying noises. All tones show rhythmical fluctuations. 
(2) Beats are of three types: beats of the primary tones, which may be 
countable or may show themselves as an intermittence too rapid for 
counting ; beats (roughness) originating mostly in difference tones ; and 
beats recognised as a characteristic ringing. Failure to discriminate 
hese types accounts for the divergent statements as to the limits of 
beats found in the literature.] J. M. Baldwin. ‘Introduction to Ex- 
perimental Logic.’ [Experimental logic, pursuing functional and genetic 
methods, investigates thinking with a view to tracing the derivation, 
development, and embodiments of belief: that is, the why, how, and 
what of the logical mode. The method by which thinking does its work 
has four stages: the make-believe use of an object possessing merely 
inner character as having further meaning or reference—the object thus 
becoming a schema; the erection of such schemata experimentally under 
the urgency of a desired or intended fulfilment ; generalisation,—the 
individuation of objects as general, particular, singular and universal ; 
and reflexion. There are two types of schematism, corresponding to 
the distinction of recognitive and selective meaning: the scientific or 
theoretical, and the selective or appreciative. So far, however, as they 
are subject-matter of reflexion, all appreciations are made truths, all 
selective are made theoretical meanings. On the other hand, reflective 
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process is itself motived by its own interest. Hence in the long run all 
meanings of appreciation may be interpreted as theoretical truths, and 
all theoretical knowledges as meanings of fulfilment and appreciation. ] 
Discussion. S. S. Celvin. ‘Certain Characteristics of Experience.’ 
[Experience is the ultimate essence of the universe ; has a complete 
identity with finite consciousness ; is always subject and never object (we 
know objects experienced, not experiences as such) ; is always realistic, 
though itself not real; and comes always with a tinge of personality, 
though itself not identical with personality.] P. Hughes. ‘Categories 
of the Self.’ [If we call the ego the individual who is self-conscious, and 
the self that conscious contents by which an individual recognises him- 
self, we may distinguish six distinct selves. These are the historical 
self, the will-self, the pretension self, the realisation self (the four with 
which ‘self-appreciation’ is most commonly connected), the bodily self 
and the experience self.] Editor’s Note. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy. Vol, xvii., No. 4. A. L. Gesell. 
“ Jealousy.’ [Animal jealousy is closely related to anger and fear, and is 
a fundamental organic instinct; it is connected chiefly with feeding, 
mating and breeding, and serves as a corrective to the purely social 
instincts. In man, jealousy appears in infaney, and continues through- 
out life, changing however in character and expression ; in the adult, it is 
a peculiarly complex and variable state of mind, possibly the most pain- 
ful of all emotions, and its usual constituents are anger, grief and self- 
pity. The pathology and criminology of jealousy reveal its high practi- 
‘al importance ; the best pedagogy for children and youth is probably 
indirect and preventive ; anthropology shows the significance of sexual 
jealousy for the family institution ; sociological study proves that jealousy 
colours social customs and attitudes, and motivates group-action.] E, 
A. Hayden. ‘Memory for Lifted Weights.” [Seeks to determine the 
influence of time-interval upon accuracy and speed of recognition, and to 
ascertain the mental processes involved in comparison and recognition. 
The larger part of the judgments passed were absolute. A correlation 
was found between correctness of judginent, length of time required for 
judging, and relative mean variation. The interval of forty to sixty 
seconds proved to be the most favourable. Judgments of ‘like’ were 
negative, i.e., were passed when positive criteria were absent; ‘right’ 
judgments were less variable than ‘wrong’; and ‘absolute’ judgments 
were shorter and less variable than the others. The images involved in 
judgment were rather visual than kinesthetic: there was no evidence of 
a memorial image undergoing a progressive decay that bore a definite 
mathematical relation to the time as measured by the amount of work 
necessary to restore it to its former integrity. The author adopts, in 
essentials, the theory of Miiller and Schmann, save as regards the part 
played by the ‘motor’ image.] J. F. Shepard. ‘Organic Changes and 
Feeling.’ [A study of the organic reactions accompanying various men- 
tal processes, with special reference to Wundt’s tridimensional theory of 
feeling. Experiments, with introspective record, were made upon 
changes of volume, peripheral and central, of respiration, and of rate of 
heart. (1) On the introspective side, strain and excitement, relaxation 
and depression, are analysed in terms of organic sensations (muscular 
tonus, strain, lax muscles, etc.). Agreeableness seems to measure suc- 
cess, disagreeableness failure, of a given mental stage to prepare ade- 
quately for the next. (2) Feelings cannot be classified on the basis of 
vasomotor and heart-rate changes; there is no reverse relation even 
between the accompaniments of agreeableness and disagreeableness, 
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much less are there three distinct pairs of reactions. All moderate 
nervous activity tends to constrict the peripheral vessels, and to increase 
the volume and size of pulse in the brain; it also increases the heart- 
rate. Strong stimuli have both an inhibiting and an exciting effect, seen 
especially in heart-rate ; they also cause a double reaction in the brain, 
The most marked effects are at changing periods, particularly with an 
incoming stimulus. Activity of any part, or prominence of sensations 
from it, tends to counteract constriction in that part.] Psychological 
Literature. Psychiatrical Literature. Index. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics. Vol. xvii., No. 2. January, 
1907. A. E. Davies. ‘The Good and the Bad.’ [Morality is both 
institutional and instrumental, the former as moral judgments made 
concrete in the form of social conventions, the latter as moral feelings or 
motives as the means to satisfactions. Moral distinctions may accord- 
ingly be considered from the standpoint either of society or of the 
individual, either of judgment or of feeling.] Helen Wodehouse. 
‘The Idealist and the Intuitionist.’ [Maintaining that it would be an 
advantage to ethics in its present stage to have a sharp contrast between 
the doctrines of intuitionism and idealism, the writer considers the 
fundamental differences in their conceptions of the definitions of im- 
portant ethical terms. A second article will use these definitions to 
bring out the distinctions between the doctrines themselves.] B. de 
Selincourt. ‘The Ethics of Passion.’ [An exposure of error contained 
in the ideas involved in the revolt against the institution of marriage. 
While justified as against what is false and immoral connected with the 
conventional view, its opponents fail to grasp the true meaning under- 
lying it.] J. W. Garner. ‘Political Science and Ethics.’ [A_ brief 
review of opinions as to the connexion between them. They are distinct 
but closely related.| J. Oliphant. ‘Parental Rights and Public 
Education.’ [The nature of the religious instruction in schools should 
more and more be left to the discretion of the teachers. ‘ The natural 
process of evolution would seem to be that in the present state of public 
opinion all schools should begin by offering special facilities for denomin- 
ational teaching to meet the wishes of every religious group among the 
parents concerned, and that these should be continued as long as the 
demand remains effective, the freedom of the ordinary teachers in regard 
to religious questions being made as complete as possible. In the degree 
that the separatist spirit on the part of the parents declined, and that 
the unsuitableness of all dogmatic teaching for the young was recognised, 
the demand for special facilities would fall off, and the responsibility for 
the moral and spiritual welfare of the children, as far as it can be sought 
in the school, would devolve more and more upon the regular teachers.” 
B. K. Gray. ‘The Ethical Problem in an Industrial Community.’ 
[With the transition from simple to complex social relations, the indi- 
viduals concerned cease to be persons known to each other and become 
anonymous units at once mutually unknown and closely interdependent. 
The problem, accordingly, is to cultivate and render available a pre- 
disposition to act rightly towards individuals. The means to this are 
social knowledge and social imagination—the one discovering the pro- 
gressive interdependence, the other the symbolic or representative 
character of individuals.) E. M. Weyer. ‘A New Search for the Soul.’ 
[Personality lies in appreciations rather than perceptions, feelings rather 
than ideas. These are immortal, and personality can thus persist with- 
out memory.] Book Reviews. 
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JoURNAL OF PHILosopHy, PsYcHOLOGY AND ScIENTIFIC METHODS. III. 
18. F.C.S. Schiller. ‘Idealism and the Dissociation of Personality.’ 
[Suggests that the problem of the relation of individual minds to a 
‘universal’ mind may be elucidated by the empirical analogies of ab- 
normal psychology, and that the former may be conceived as ‘ dis- 
sociated’ states of the latter, and discusses whether a dissociated 
Absolute can be reunited and whether it is to be called ‘mad’.] A. E, 
Davies. ‘The Genesis of Ideals.’ [‘'The ideal is at once the product 
of experience and the organising centre of all knowledge and conduct,’ 
and ‘a transcendental element of experience which is not without a 
transcendent character.’] ul. 19. W. B. Pitkin. ‘The Relation 
between the Act and the Object of Belief.’ [Apropos of Dewey’s paper 
on “ Beliefs and Realities” in Philosophical Review, xv., 2. There are 
three questions: (1) Is the thing believed in real as believed to be? (2) Is 
the believing attitude as such real? (3) Is there any real relation be- 
tween the thing and the attitude? To (1) the answer seems to be ‘ only 
sometimes’. Hence the need to search the belief-attitude for an essen- 
tial relation to the belief-object. We have in the belief-act a certain a 
priori characteristic without which objects of belief would cease to be 
believed and the attitude itself would be suspended. This may be called 
its ‘self-transcendency,’ meaning thereby that ‘‘the object of belief is 
determined by other factors than those which determine the act of 
believing in it”. This feature, which is possessed even by hallucinations, 
must not, however, be taken as implying a lack of relation to experience, 
for ‘‘a belief may simultaneously be in a transcendent and yet be sub- 
jective,” and the distinction between true and false is one between kinds 
of reals. A thoughtful paper, amounting to a proposal to fix the meaning 
of ‘transcendent’ in a new sense.] E. A. Norris. ‘Self asa Developed 
Feeling Complex.’ [Only a dynamic and disembodied self is revealed in 
ultimate analysis, but for practical purposes it inay be related to the 
‘body’ as function to organ.]| A. W. Moore. ‘The Function of 
Thought.’ [Criticises Santayana in m1. 15 and concludes that the 
passages in the Life of Reason giving thought a constructive and consti- 
tutive character are too numerous, convincing and vital to be taken “in 
a merely Pickwickian sense”.] ul. 20. J. E. Boodin. ‘Space and 
Reality : I. Ideal or Serial Space.’ [A vigorous ‘ radically empirical’ study 
which concludes that modern critical geometry has destroyed mathe- 
matical dogmatism, and with it “the old bulwark of apriorism,” while 
“the physical scientist selects among these mathematical models such 
as will enable him best to manipulate or anticipate his facts”.] W. J. 
Newlin. ‘A New Logical Diagram.’ B. C. Ewer. ‘ Metaphysics, 
Science or Art.’ [Cf. 1. 14.] Contains also a long review of H. H. 
Joachim’s Nature of Truth by F.C. 8. Schiller. mt. 21. S. I. Franz. 
‘Psychological Opportunity in Psychiatry.’ [Argues that “the study of 
the mentally abnormal will be of as great value to normal psychology as 
the study of the effects of extirpation and hyperactivity of various parts 
of the body has been to physiology”’.] F. Arnold. ‘The Given Situa- 
tion in Attention.’ [‘ Attention is nothing more than the entire subjec- 
tive aspect in the given situation under development.”] A. H. Pierce. 
‘Emotional Expression and the Doctrine of Mutations.’ [The explana- 
tion of emotional expression as a survival of once useful reactions is 
often far from convincing and the principle of mutation might supple- 
ment it.] W.C. Gore. ‘The Mad Absolute of a Pluralist.’ [Replies 
to Schiller’s suggestion in 11. 18 that if the Many be conceived as the 
‘dissociated’ personalities of the One, the latter is mad, and argues that 
if so the the Absolute is mad only in so far as pluralistic, and may still 
be conceived as the principle of sanity and wholeness.] 1. 22. J. E. 
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Boodin. ‘Space and Reality: II. Real Space.’ [A paper interspersed 
with many interesting remarks, to show that there must be real empty 
space, if distance is to be real.| J. E. Russell. ‘The Pragmatist’s 
Meaning of Truth.’ [Admitting that a true idea always has practical 
value, yet it is true “for no other reason” than that it conceives the 
environment as it is. Illustration from a traveller lost in a wood.] G. 
L. Jackson. ‘The Telephone and Attention Waves.’ [Experiments to 
show that they exist in the case of sounds.] K. Gordon. ‘ Metaphysics, 
Science or Art.’ [Reply to B. C. Ewer’s discussion in 111. 20 of the paper 
in 11. 14.] mi. 23. R. B. Perry. “The Knowledge of Past Events.’ 
[Based on the assumptions (1) “that knowledge contains the things 
known,” and (2) that “time is an order intelligible in abstracto,” and 
tries to apply Bertrand Russell’s definition of time as an ‘asymmetrical 
transitive order’ to the knowledge of the past.] A. Hl. Pierce. ‘Should 
We Still Retain the Expression ** Unconscious Cerebration” to Designate 
Certain Processes Connected with Mental Life?’ [Yes, taken as “the 
silent adjusting of the cerebral machinery for the subsequent turning 
out of a conscious product”’.] 1. 24. W.B. Pitkin. ‘A Problem of 
Evidence in Radical Empiricism.’ [Argues that the objection to realism 
commonly brought by sensationalism, idealism and radical empiricism, 
viz., that the ‘independent’ reality must be /nown and so ceases to be 
independent, contains a logical flaw. For this relation may be irrele- 
vant and need not prove that the real can exist on/y in this relation. 
But Mr. Pitkin says nothing alout the possible other relations; he has 
evidently assumed the independent existence of the real.] J. H. Farley, 
‘Unity and the World Ground,’ and W. James, ‘‘The Mad Absolute,’ 
both continue the discussion of Schiller’s paper in 111. 18 started by 
W. C. Gore in 111. 21. [James holds that the problem of the dissociation 
of the Absolute is one which monism must seriously face, and that the 
difficulty is not removed by declaring “that the Absolute is eternally 
three things—its pure identical self, the finite emanation or eruption and 
the reabsorption all in one””—the hypotheses should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. ‘Its advocates have usually treated it only as a logical neces- 
sity ; and very bad logic, as it seems to me, have they invariably used.’’] 


REVUE Né&o-Sco,astiqguE. Novembre, 1906. P. Hadelin. ‘ An in- 
tuitionalist theory of knowledge in the thirteenth century.’ [An account 
of the metaphysics of Roger Bacon. Bacon rejects abstraction, and 
teaches the real identity of substance and activity in being.| J. 
Halleux. ‘Concerning a book on the existence of God.’ [The book 
is Sources de la croyance @ Vewistence de Dieu, by M. Sertillanges; among 
other difficulties this is insisted upon ; how to prove to the monist that 
the world is contingent.] F. van Cauwelaert. ‘ Empirico-criticismn.’ 
[Deals with Avenarius, Mach, Cornelius and Ziehen, and the principle 
of economy of thought, ‘‘ to exclude from our conception of an observed 
thing all that is not given with it ”’.] 


Revue pE Paurmosopure. let Decembre, 1906. Comte Domet de 
Vorges. ‘(God Infinite.’ [Discusses the finite God of J. S. Mill and 
Mr. Schiller. ‘‘The thesis of the finite God shakes Christianity to its 
foundation.”] A.D. Sertillanges. ‘Our Knowledge of God.’ [‘‘ When 
I say the proposition (fo? 7s does not place God in the category of being, 
M. Gardair concludes that in my eyes it places Him only in thought, 
and thence he takes occasion to confound me with Vacherot, for whom 
God is only a subjective postulate, owing to us His reality, instead of 
our coming out of His reality. But the real question is whether there 
be not something above being, as also above thought ; and I say precisely 
that the proposition (fod 7s asserts the objective fact of something above 
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being, namely, the Super-Being, source of being.”] N. Vaschide and 
R. Meunier. ‘Memory of Dreams and Memory in Dreams.’ G. Cazals. 
‘4 New Conception of Personality.’ [That of M. Bazaillas in his book, 
La vee pe rsonelle. | P. X. Mertens. *‘ Objective Value of the Idea of 
Substance.’ ler Janvier, 1907. J. Grasset. ‘The Function of Language 
and the Localisation of Psychical Centres in the Brain.’ [Maintaining 
against Pierre Marie the old-established localisation of aphasia.] C. 
Boucaud. ‘ Beingand Love.’ A. Veronnet. ‘Matter, Ions, Electrons.’ 
H.Dehove. ‘External Perception.’ [A defence of the scholastic posi- 
tion, that the sensible impression is the medium quo, not the medium quod 
of perception.} J. Lebreton. ‘The Divine Infinity from Philo to 
Plotinus.’ [A severe criticism of M. Guyot’s two books on this subject. ] 
ler Fevrier, 1907. J. Gardair. ‘The Transcendence of God.’ [That 
though the being of God utterly transcends ours, still we do know 
Him as a positive reality, whereof creatures are imperfect copies.] A. 
Sertillanges. ‘Reply to M. Gardair.’ Dr. Surbled. ‘ Aphasia and 
Amnesia.” [That aphasia is due to amnesia; that memory governs 
words, and has its seat in the left tempero-parietal lobe of the brain. ] 
G. Chatterton Hill. ‘Sociological Conception of Divorce.’ [Connexion 
of divorce with suicide.] A. Veronnet. ‘ Matter, lons, Electrons.’ 
[The resolution of matter into electricity.]| Mazo Nitobe. ‘ Bushido, 
the Soul of Japan.’ 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE LA FRANCE ET DE L’ETRANGER. 31¢ année. 
No. 10, Octobre, 1906. G. Dumas. ‘Les conditions biologiques du 
remords.. [A physiological and psychological examination of some 
hypochondriacs in whom remorse had reached a peculiar and abnormal 
intensity, and a comparison with the so-called normal cases. The 
conclusion is that, while it has always logical conditions and implies 
the knowledge of good and evil, it depends also on organic and 
biological conditions : it presupposes a mental and physical depression, 
a tendency to doubt and to over-scrupulousness, and, in some cases, 
suffering and anguish. A really healthy and moral soul ought to be 
unmoved by remorse, or at least, by the help of reason and will, to 
get rid of it before long.] F. Paulhan. ‘L’Echange économique et 
léchange affectif: le sentiment dans la vie sociale.’ [An analysis, 
penetrating deeply into the subject, of the nature of the affective social 
activity as in contrast with the economical one. Affection guarantees 
that the services will be complex and various, while economical exchange 
is specialised and restricted in its range. But the affective exchange, 
notwithstanding numerous differences, appears to be a species of the 
same genus as the economical one: its essential difference lies in this, 
that it is much less definite. Moreover, both are always, in fact, more 
or less mixed, and life in general, individual and social, seems condemned 
to pass from the affective to the economical state and to return from the 
latter to the former. It may be said, under some restrictions, that the 
progress of affective life towards economical exchange tends to the sup- 
pression of both egoism and altruism. Again, a return to the affective 
state is very often a necessary condition of advance or enlargement of 
the social organisation.] W.-M. Kozlowski. ‘L’ « priori dans la 
Science.’ [The concrete laws of science and its fundamental principles, 
e.g. persistence of matter and energy, are not in things: they are added 
to nature by understanding. The scientist creates nature according to a 
scheme inherent in his mind: but this scheme is neither arbitrary nor 
individual. Certain a priori principles are necessary, as basis, even to 
empirical knowledge ; and in science proper two kinds of « priori are to 
be distinguished: (1) the historical « priori, consciously and purposely 
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introduced and constituting the scientific principles and postulates ; (2) 
the psychological @ priori, an unconscious and involuntary product of 
our understanding, affording to science its fundamental concepts. The 
process of science consists in building up, in presence of the observed 
reality, an ideal and purely rational construction, in order to render ex- 
perience intelligible. Science, being rational, is apodictic and perfect, 
but not in conformity with reality, for there is discrepancy between 
sensibility and reason. Hence scientific and cosmogonic antinomies : 
M. Kozlowski indicates them with the concepts and principles whereby 
they have been reconciled.] ‘Revue Critique: Sur la transmissibilité 
des caractéres acquis, par E. Rignano,’ [A criticism by F. Le Dantec of 
this recent book.] ‘La Psychologie des individus et des sociétés chez 
Taine, par P. Lacombe.’ [M. F. Paulhan, while agreeing with M. 
Lacombe in many of his criticisms of Taine’s conceptions, maintains that 
some of them may still be of great use, provided they be emendated 
and enlarged.] Analyses et comptes rendus. Revue des Périodiques 
étrangers. No. 11, Novembre, 1906. HL. Bergson. ‘L’Idée de Néant.’ 
[Shows that the representation of an “abolition of the real” is only the 
image of all realities as expelling each other, indefinitely. Further, the 
idea of inexistence is the idea of the suppression of a merely possible 
existence by a more substantial existence constituting the actual reality. 
And negation in itself differs from the affirmation properly so called in 
this, that the forr er is the judgment of a judgment: it affirms some- 
thing about an affirmation, this latter alone affirming something of an 
object. Negation concerns somebody, to whom you intend to give warn- 
ing, and not merely, as does the pure intellectual operation of affirmation, 
something. It has a pedagogical and social character. The author's 
conclusion is that the idea of Nothing, if interpreted as the idea of an 
abolition of all things, is a self-destructive idea and vanishes into a mere 
word. Accordingly, it is an illusion to conceive that nothing, as mere 
and absolute emptiness, is the prius of reality, and we should not trouble 
ourselves about the problems which have arisen from that “ pseudo- 
idea” of Nothing.] C. Bos. ‘Des éléments affectifs de la conception.’ 
[Knowledge has two modes: an intellectual mode, and an affective mode. 
The concept formed according to the affective mode is qualitatively 
different from the concept formed through the pure iitellectual process ; 
and inasmuch as the properties of the latter concept may not coincide 
with those of the former, the principle of contradiction may be merely a 
particular case of what the author calls the sentiment of contrast. His 
general theory of the existence of an affective element in conception 
is applied to the psychological elucidation of the old question of the 
Universals, and to the suggestion that the ultimate elements of things 
may possibly be qualitative as well as quantitative.] Bugenio Rignano. 
‘Une nouvelle théorie mnémonique du développement.’ [A short analysis 
of Richard Semon’s theory.] Probst-Biraben. ‘ L’extase dans le 
mysticisme musulman: les étapes du soufi.’ [There are the following 
successive steps in the Sufi’s progress towards ecstasy: self-examination 
and analysis, elimination of obstacles and abstraction, expectation. As 
to the ecstasy itself, M. Probst-Biraben is inclined to think that it is an 
abnormal state of the principal consciousness which, having transformed 
into mere reflexes its most delicate psychical functions of control and 
action, has become an hyper-consciousness subjected to new mental 
laws and has devoted itself to a higher life giving it admittance into 
superior worlds.] ‘Revue Générale.’ Eugéne Blum. [A review of recent 
books on pedology and pedagogy.) Analyses et comptes rendus. Revue 
des Périodiques étrangers. 
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ARCHIVES DE PsYCHOLOGIE. Tome v., No. 4. A, Mueller. ‘Le pro- 
bléme du grossissement apparent des astres 4 l’horizon considéré au 
point de vue méthodologique.’ [Hypotheses are either unverified assump- 
tions of spatial or temporal relations, made to account for facts observed ; 
or affirmations of causal connexions between facts. In the former ease, 
legitimation comes by proof that the facts are deducible from the as- 
sumptions ; confirmation, by experimental demonstration of the reality 
of the consequences or factors implied in the legitimation ; verification, by 
experimental proof of the reality of the assumptions. In the latter, legiti- 
mation involves proof, mathematical or experimental, that one group of 
facts derives exactly from another ; confirmation demands that there be 
no unexplained residue ; verification requires proof that the derivation 
assumed is the only one possible. The nine hypotheses already put 
forward to explain the apparent enlargement of the heavenly bodies near 
the horizon are grouped in accordance with the above scheme : all are 
rejected as inadequate. Claparéde’s (tenth) hypothesis is examined in 
detail, and is also rejected. The paper ends with a programme for further 
experimental work.] G. Grijns. ‘ L’agrandissement apparent de la lune 
a Vhorizon.’” [Owing to lack of practice, we underestimate the size of 
distant objects. Hence we always see the moon too small; but when it 
is on the horizon we are able, in some measure, mentally to correct this 
error of judgment, while no such correction is possible as the moon rises 
to the zenith.] J. P. Nuel. ‘La psychologie comparée est-elle légitime ? 
Réponse & M. Ed. Claparéde.’ [Critique of Claparéde’s article with the 
sane title (Archives, v., 18) from the point of view of epiphenomenalism, 
introspection being regarded as the sole evidence of consciousness. There 
is no such thing as a comparative psychology.] E, Claparéde. ‘ Ex- 
périences collectives sur le temoignage.’ [Tests of the reliability of 
evidence, (1) by a questionary upon the disposition, furniture, dimensions, 
etc., of the vestibule of the Geneva University, and (2) by the interruption 
of a university class by the prearranged entrance of a masked figure. 
Above the detailed results, two general laws stand out. (1) If the 
witnesses know that they are to testify later, their coefficients of trust- 
worthiness vary only between 80 and 90 per cent. ; if they do not, 
the coefficients never transcend 60 per cent., and may fall to 30, 20, or even 
to a lower per cent. (2) Congruity of evidence from several witnesses does 
not necessarily imply its truth: for there may be agreement in error, due 
to general and impersonal] tendencies, such as the tendency to reduce space 
in memory, to neglect the unusual and to testify to what is probable, 
etc.]| Recueil des faits: documents et discussions. T. Flournoy. ‘A 
propos des phénoménes de “ matérialisation” du professeur Richet.’ 
[Defence of Richet’s procedure in publishing his Algerian experiences. ] 
H. Piéron. ‘A propos de la technique en psychologie.’ E. Claparede. 
‘Réponse & M. Piéron.’ [Deals with Claparéde’s review of the Technique 
de psychologie expérimentale of Toulouse, Vaschide and Piéron.] Biblio- 
graphie. Notes diverses. 


Revue DE MErTAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate. 15e année. No. 1. 
Janvier, 1907. Harald Hoffding. ‘ Le concept de la volonté.’ [Will, 
though not the object of direct observation, to be posited as an inde- 
pendent manifestation of conscious life. The permanent direction of 
conscious life revealed by analysis. The relation, internal nature and 
existence of sensations, presentations, ete., determined by their relation 
to this central direction. The conception of Will expresses conscious 
life on its real, that of synthesis characterises it on its formal side. To 
admit only separate Will Types (Shand and others) overlooks the pro- 
found continuity of Will. There is an obscure need behind all values 
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and ends. The involuntary may exist without the voluntary, but not the 
contrary. As jong as there is life there is never absolute equilibrium— 
there is always an involuntary preference.] A. Lalande. ‘Sur une 
fausse exigence de la raison dans la mcthode des sciences morales,’ 
[Protests against the demand for ultimate proofs addressed to Ethics but 
never to sciences of fact. Morality cannot be deduced from anything 
other than morality, the existence of which must be granted if discussion 
is to have any value. There ought to be no demand that we should 
address ourselves to pure intellect reduced to its logical faculty and seek 
to impose upon it, by a combination of concepts, objective morality and 
moral obligation.] A. N. Whitehead. ‘Introduction logique A la 
géometrie.’ [A translation of the first chapter of Mr. Whitehead’s forth- 
coming volume, Thy Axioms of Projective Geometry.| G. Billet. ‘La 
responsabilité objective.’ Suite. [Shows by an examination of juridical 
progress regarding the responsibility for risks, that moral progress is an 
effort to increase our responsibilities in view of the consequences of our 
acts and the exigencies of situations, rather than any account taken of 
the anterior subjective state of the one culpable, and that the fresh 
collective responsibilities, which have the appearance of making less of 
human personality, assure its more complete development by permitting 
it to transfer its burdens to things.] Etudes Critiques: L, Brunschvicg. 
‘La philosophie pratique de Kant,’ par Victor Delbos. Enseignement: 
La licence de philosophie. Questiones Pratiques: F. Challaye. ‘La 
syndicalisme révolutionnaire.’ Supplément: Livres nouveaux, Revues 
et Périodiques, Nécrologie, Souscription au monument Renouvier. 


ARCHIVES DE PsyCHOLOGIE. Tome vi., Nos. 1-2. A. Binet. ‘Cerveau 
et pensée.’ [Mind and brain, the mental life and the cerebral phenomena 
which accompany it, must be brought within the same universe : yet the 
two orders of existence appear to be incompatible. Spiritualism and 
materialism cut the difficulty: parallelism has difficulties of its own. 
The author proposes the following solution. Regarded as object of 
observation, mind is a cause, producing effects upon the nervous system ; 
it is an adequate stimulus to the nervous system. Regarded genetic- 
ally, mind is an effect and not a cause; the brain gives us our repre- 
sentation of the world. The real difficulty lies in understanding that 
this brain, the generator of our thought, is not known to us ; it is not 
the brain of our thought itself, but an underlying x-brain. The hetero- 
geneity thus disappears, by the suppression of one of its terms.] O. 
Decroly et J. Degand. ‘Les tests de Binet et Simon pour la mesure de 
Vintelligence.’ [Examination of twenty-seven children, from three to 
seventeen years of age, four of whom were deaf, and who displayed in 
general marked differences of intelligence. (1) The tests are already so 
far perfected as to enable us to classify the majority of cases of intellectual 
defect or abnormality. (2) They are less adequate to children on the 
borderline between normality and abnormality. (3) They are inadequate 
to the classification of deaf and mute children, and (4) of any peculiarities 
except the intellectual. It is now necessary (1) to shorten and simplify 
certain tests ; (2) to devise new tests of active intelligence, cleverness, 
savoir faire, logic in conduct ; (3) to modify the existing tests, or devise 
new ones, in order to include the deaf, the dull of hearing, and the 
hearing mutes; and (4) to devise tests of the child’s moral and social 
reactions.| Mf. Probst. ‘Les dessins des enfants kabyles.’ [All 
children have the tendency to draw, though aptitudes and faults vary 
with race. The children investigated observed better than European 
children; their drawings reflected hereditary mental habits of recent 
origin, so that it is not possible to compare them with prehistoric draw- 
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ings. The author gives thirty-five illustrations in support of his theses. ] 
A. Pick. ‘Sur la confabulation et ses rapports avec la localisation 
spatiale des souvenirs.’ [Certain amnesic patients show a tendency to fill 
out gaps in their memory by imaginary reminiscences ; this phenomenon 
is termed confabulation. ‘The writer derives it from an unconscious 
effort after a schema of coexistent events, in which the ideas suggested 
by the physician or by the patient himself (autosuggestion) may be 
placed, and thus brings it into connexion with Stout’s association by con- 
tinuity of interest and James’s total redintegration. A case is reported, 
which bears out this interpretation ; and children’s lies are referred to 
the same cause.] A, Maeder. ‘Contributions 4 la psychopathologie 
de la vie quotidienne : oublis, confusions, lapsus.’ [Analysis of a number 
of cases, considered (in accordance with Freud’s suggestion) as indica- 
tions of subconscious repugnances, trains of thought, etc.] H. Zbinden. 
‘Influence de l’autosuggestion sur le mal de mer.’ [Sea-sickness is 
probably a neurosis, and may be occasioned or inhibited by autosugges- 
tion.] Recueil des faits: documents et discussions. Centurier. ‘A 
propos de la conception psychologique du nervosisme.’ [To reduce 
hysteria, neurasthenia, etc., merely to symptoms, is to oversimplify the 
facts. There is often little difference between hypnotic suggestion and 
the ‘ persuasion’ of the physicians who practise psychotherapeutics.] A. 
Salmon. ‘L’origine du sommeil et l’hypophyse.’ [The specifically re- 
cuperative effect of sleep is due to the pituitary secretion.] E. Clapareéde. 
‘Ime Congrés allemand de Psychologie Expérimentale, Wiirzburg, 18-21 
Avril, 1906.’ C. Werner. ‘ Réunion des Philosophes de la Suisse romande, 
Rolle, 14 Juin, 1906.’ E. Claparéde. ‘VIme Congrés d’Anthropologie 
criminelle et Jubilé de Lombroso, Turin, 28 Avril -3 Mai, 1906.’ Biblio- 
graphie. Notes diverses. 


ZEITSCHRIFT F. PsycHoLoGix. Bd. xlii. Heft 6. H. Cornelius. ‘Psy- 
chologische Prinzipienfragen. 1.—Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie.’ 
[Reply to Husserl: (1) The writer does not employ the principle of 
economy of thought in any biological or teleological context; Husserl’s 
statement that he bases philosophy epistemologically upon a ‘ complex 
of facts of adaptation’ is erroneous. (2) Husserl’s charge of ‘psycho- 
logism’ is also unfounded, since the writer’s use of descriptive, non- 
causal psychology for his epistemology agrees in principle with Husserl’s 
use of phenomenology. Points of difference are (1) that the writer 
accepts the possibility of the universal validity of phenomenological 
propositions ; (2) that he holds strictly to the principle that no con- 
cept shall be employed whose real significance is not at the same 
time shown by phenomenological analysis; and (8) that he regards 
this analysis as primarily genetic, genetic investigation being by no 
means identical with causal.] D. Katz. ‘Experimentelle Beitriige 
zur Psychologie des Vergleichs im Gebiete des Zeitsinns.—11.’ [In the 
second part of his inquiry, the author works with standard times of 300, 
600, 1,200 and 1,800 o ; the standard time is given once to five times; 
the interval between repetitions is 1°8 sec., and the interval after the 
presentation of the standards is 36 sec. He finds, in general, that times 
from his middle zone are correctly estimated, shorter times over- and 
longer times under-estimated. These results are explicable from the 
character or ‘individuality’ of the times themselves. The estimation 
errors are greater (1) when the interval exceeds 1°8 sec., and (2) when 
the standard time is frequently repeated. Since in both these cases we 
have an especial attitude of attention, it may be said that the estimation 
errors in the field of the ‘time sense’ appear the more definitely, the 
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better fitted the experimental conditions are to direct the observer's 
attention upon the individuality of the times compared.] Literatur- 
bericht. C. Spearman. ‘Entgegnung.’ [Reply to Diirr’s critique of 
the articles on “ Proof and Measurement of Association” and “General 
Intelligence”.] E. Durr. ‘Erwiderung.’ Namenregister. Bd. xliii., 
Heft 1 und 2. G@. Heymans. ‘Weitere Daten iiber Depersonalisation 
und “Fausse Reconnaissance”.’ [Further data, gained by way of a 
slightly changed questionary, confirm the results of the author's original 
inquiry: that a predisposition to the phenomena in question is very 
closely connected with the tendency to stare blankly at a fa.wiliar word ; 
that all the phenomena occur most frequently with persons of slight 
mental stability ; and that their occurrence is favoured by circumstances 
which temporarily reduce the individual’s mental energy. Explanation 
is to be sought in the lapse or weakening of the associations which 
mediate the quality of familiarity.) HZ. Cornelius. ‘ Psychologische 
Prinzipienfragen. 11.—Das Material der Phiinomenologie.’ [This material 
consists in the immediately given facts known to each one of us as the 
events of his mental life: consists, that is, of our experiences or con- 
scious contents. (1) We must be careful to remember that these experi- 
ences do not come in isolation, but always as parts of the unitary 
interconnexion which we know as the entire course of consciousness. 
(2) We must be careful also to distinguish between immediately and 
mediately given partial contents: to read into the course of a finite 
experience, by subsequent reflexion, infinitely numerous successive 
parts is phenomenologically wrong. (3) We have a knowledge of our 
experiences, not only in the form of intentional experiences, but also in 
the phenomenological sense that the real existence of the experiences is 
in itself a knowledge of them. (4) Intentional experiences must be 
defined by reference to the merely intentional presentation (Gegebensein) 
of the object in them. (This paragraph contains a critique of Brentano’s 
and Husserl’s usage of the term ‘act’ and ‘ perception’.) (5) Conscious- 
ness, as the material of phenomenology, must consist of all that we 
adequately perceive plus all that is given us in memory as having been 
earlier experienced. (Critique of Husserl.)] S. Jacobsohn. ‘Uber 
subjektive Mitten verschicdener Farben auf Grund ihres Kohiirenz- 
grades, 1.’ [An investigation which continues and extends the work of 
Frébes, done in the same laboratory under Miiller’s supervision. The 
author’s primary problem is to determine, by means of Miiller’s criterion 
of ‘degree of cohesion,’ the subjective mean between two colours (or 
between a colour and a grey); secondarily, he believes that his results 
may be of iesthetic value. Part i. describes the conditions under which 
a series of ‘ difference-equations ’ was obtained, and shows (1) that the 
subjective mean is not a function of the insistence (Hindringlichkeit) of 
stimulus; (2) that it is not possible to calculate the subjective mean 
from the given mixture-ratios (Mischungsyewichten) of the constant 
colours ; and (3) that no general significance attaches to the approxima- 
tion of the brightness of the subjective mean to the arithmetical or 
geometrical mean between the brightnesses of the constant colours. 
Part ii. discusses the physiological and psychological factors which in- 
fluence judgment. There are three modes of judging: by help of an 
imagined strip of colours connecting the three impressions, by degree of 
cohesion, and by the method of mental jumps. The insistence of a 
colour may vary during a session; where the colours are different, the 
name of the ‘outstanding ’ colour may occur in consciousness and render 
it insistent. The assimilation of a given impression to another with 
which it ‘coheres’ is a matter of changed physiological adaptation 
(Umstimmung). Very few of the introspective reports contain any 
esthetic reference.] Literaturbericht. 
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ARCHIV F. D. GESAMTE PsycHoLoaI£. Bd. vii. Heft 3 und 4. 
W. Hellpach. ‘Grundgedanken zur Wissenschaftslehre der Psycho- 
pathologie.’ [This paper of 83 pages, without index of contents and 
without summary, discusses the theoretical presuppositions of the 
science of psychopathology. Psychopathology is a psychology, the sci- 
ence of mental disease (des seelisch Kranken, der Krankhettsvorgiinge 
im Seelenleben): it stands and falls with the doctrine of psychical 
causality. Its subject-matter may be defined more nearly as follows: 
mental disease is any deviation of mental processes from the type that 
is essentially adverse to society (schlechthin gemeinschaftswidriq) ; 
mental abnormality is any deviation of mental processes from the 
type that is detrimental to society or in some partial and circum- 
scribed manner adverse to society. These definitions, however, imply a 
system of social values, point to the existence of a social norm; and, 
in so far, fail of being strictly scientific. To gain a more satisfactory for- 
mulation, we must examine the methods of psychopathology. After 
reviewing various possibilities, anatomical, clinical, introspective, anthro- 
pometrical, the author concludes that the method required is that of 
psychological experiment. This has the advantages of objectivity, pre- 
cision, and analytical character. Its application has many difficulties, 
and it will not free us altogether of teleology—since that life which is 
endangered by mental disease is the end or purpose of organised nature. 
However, it enables psychopathology methodically to deal with the 
phenomena that fall within its teleologically determined contents ; it 
changes the notion of life as value to the notion of life as phenomenon ; 
and from the preconditions of life, thus ascertained, it derives a definition 
of what is adverse to life. This settled, there remains the question of the 
problems of psychopathology ; the question of heteronomous or of au- 
tonomous work, of dependence on physical disease and its study, or of 
emancipation from these. Here theory and practice are, at the present 
day, sharply at odds. There can, however, be no doubt that, as there 
are a psychology and a social psychology, so there are also a psycho- 
pathology and a social pathology (Gemeinschaftspathologie). After a 
discussion of the problems which constitute this department of science, 
a rejection of the popular errors due in part to false analogy, and an 
illustrative exposition of certain forms of social disease, the writer ends 
with a decision in favour of the autonomy of psychopathology.] E. 
Abb. ‘Kritik des Kantschen Apriorismus vom Standpunkte des reinen 
Kmpirismus aus, unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung von J. St. Mill und 
Mach. [After an introductory chapter, which gives a general sketch of 
the Kantian apriori and of pure empiricism, the writer discusses in 
special chapters: necessity of thought as a criterion of the apriori 
(Géring); space (Wundt) and time (Riehl) ; Kant’s mathematical apriori 
and mathematical empiricism; the belief in an external world (Laas) ; 
and, within the doctrine of categories, causality and substance. UI- 
timately, empiricism in its conflict with apriorism rests upon the law of 
parsimony. The appeal is justified ; the attempts to prove derivative 
principles which apriorism had taken as original are entirely in order ; 
and, in so far as Kant’s apriori is affected by them, it must give way: 
indeed, that it has given way is shown by the fact that certain Kantians 
refuse to interpret the originality of the apriori in psychological terms, 
and give it an exclusively transcendental significance. Kant’s assumption 
of a plurality of aprioristic forms and concepts must be reduced to the 
postulation of an original spontaneity of the mind—of the aprioristic 
character of apperception and of the laws of thought which derive 
directly from apperception. How far empirical or aprioristic factors 
come into consideration for the various fundamental concepts and 
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principles of knowledge must be decided by impartial genetic inquiry. 
Answering this question in the light of genesis, we may hope to an- 
swer the final epistemological question of the validity of these principles 
and concepts.] J. W. Baird. ‘ Erwiderung.’ [Reply to criticism by 
Kirschmann.| A. Kirschmann. ‘ Bemerkungen zu vorstehender Er- 
widerung.’ Literaturbericht. V. Benussi. ‘ Die Psychologie in Italien. 
1.—Experimentalpsychologie.’ A. Vierkandt. ‘ Jahresbericht iiber die 
Literatur zur Kultur- und Gesellschaftslehre fiir die Jahre 1904 und 1905,’ 
Einzelbesprechungen. Referate. 


Kant-Stupien. Vol. xi. Nos. 3,4. November, 1906. Dr. Walter 
Frost. ‘Kants Teleologie.’ [The author shows first that Kant’s treat- 
ment of Teleology is thoroughly dialectical, 7.¢., that Kant is not putting 
forward a single well-defined view of Teleology, but, on the contrary, is 
distinguishing at least three separate points of view from which Teleology 
may be regarded. Each of thesg points of view possesses a measure of 
truth and is, so far, legitimate, but it is not necessarily reconcilable 
with the others. The contradictions, therefore, which have been found 
in Kant’s treatment disappear when we realise its dialectical character. 
The author next discusses the main points of Kant’s Teleology with notes 
on special paragraphs, and finally sums up the points which seem to him 
new and important in Kant’s discussion of the problem.] Anna Tumar- 
kin. ‘Zur transcendentalen Methode der Kantischen Aesthetik.’ [The 
conception of ‘ Spiel der Krifte’ is the central point of Kant’s Philosophy 
of Art, not (as Busch and Schlapp have thought) the conception of genius. 
The author criticises Kant for having, in addition, made sesthetic pleasure 
an essential part of the wsthetic experience without giving an explanation 
of that pleasure on the basis of his principles. She suggests how modern 
psychology might on this point supplement Kant’s treatment.] R. 
Eucken. ‘Kin neues Buch iiber Fichte.’ [A short review of F. Medi- 
cus’ recent book on Fichte.] E. Sanger. ‘Kant’s Auffassung von der 
Bibel.’ [Draws attention to a number of passages on the Bible and Bible- 
teaching to be found in the last volume of Lose Bliitter aus Kants Nachlass. | 
August Messer. ‘ Die Philosophie im Beginn des zwanzigsten Jahrhun- 
derts.’ [A long and careful review of this book which was edited by 
Windelband in commemoration of Kuno Fischer’s eightieth birthday.] W. 
Reinecke. ‘Hine franzésische Huldigung an Kant.’ [A review of the 
special number published by the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale in com- 
memoration of the centenary of Kant’s death. The discussion and 
criticism of the articles dealing with mathematical and logical problems is 
specially full.] E. v. Aster. ‘Der iii. Band der Kant-Ausgabe.’ [A 
review of this volume with some text-critical comments.] Joh, Zahl- 
fleisch. ‘Zu Kants Krit. d. r. V. s. 651 (Kehrbach) im Zusammenhang 
des K’. schen Systems.’ Reviews. Selbstanzeigen. Notes. Vol. xii. 
No. 1. February, 1907. Ernst Cassirer. ‘Kant und die moderne 
Mathematik.’ [A reply to Couturat’s contention that the modern develop- 
ment of Mathematics invalidates Kant’s treatment of Mathematics in the 
Transcendental Atsthetic. Dr. Cassirer admits that Kant cannot be 
defended by taking up a hostile attitude to modern developments. ‘The 
fate and future of the critical philosophy depends on its relation to exact 
science. If the link between the critical philosophy and mathematics and 
mathematical physics were broken, the former would be deprived of all its 
value and content.’ And, of course, science must go its own way, we 
cannot treat the form it had in Kant’s day as final. But, on the other 
hand, the validity of Kant’s philosophy is not bound up with the main- 
tenance of that form. The modern development of Mathematics, of 
which Dr. Cassirer traces the fundamental principles in outline, is legiti- 
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mate and important, but it does not touch Kant’s peculiar problem. For 
modern Mathematics, being the highest development of formal logic, 
deals in pure abstractions ; it develops the implications of a system of 
hypothetical presuppositions, without asking whether its conclusions 
apply to, or are ever realised in, concrete experience. Kant’s problem, 
on the other hand, arises just out of the applicability of ‘pure’ mathe- 
matics to the empirical object. This epistemological problem lies wholly 
outside the region of pure—or in Cantor’s phrase ‘ free ’—mathematics. 
It is the problem of the part played by mathematical principles (whatever 
they are) in the structure of our empirical knowledge of objects. Hence, 
however modern mathematicians may develop their science, neither 
Kant’s problem nor his solution are affected.] Fritz Medicus. ‘Kant 
und die gegenwirtige Aufgabe der Logik.’ [Beginning with Kant’s 
dictum that formal Logic has been a complete science since the days of 
Aristotle, and that no problems are left for it to solve, the author shows 
that Kant’s own transcendental Logic, once it is thoroughly emancipated 
from its dependence on the traditional divisions of formal Logie (still 
found in Kant), is inevitably driven on to the problem of a ‘ Systematik ’ 
of the categories to be built up by a dialectical development. This sys- 
tematisation of the categories in the light of an ‘idea of absolute know- 
ledge’ was attempted by Fichte and Hegel. Hegel, however, is criticised 
for making the principle of negativity the moving factor in the dialectical 
development. No category by itself leads to its own other; its inadequacy 

can be discovered only when we measure it against the absolute idea, and 

this alone supplies the moving power. Laying down, then, the principle 
that ‘all theoretical activity has for its end the identity of the Ego with 

itself,’ the author discusses in the light of it the three fundamental prin- 

ciples of formal Logic, wz., Identity, Contradiction, Excluded Middle. 

His conclusion is: ‘Der durchgefiihrte Kritizismus ist die Dialectik,’ 

but this implies a complete inversion of Kant’s treatment of the cate- 
gories. For Kant they were means towards objective knowledge; for Dr. 

Medicus they are themselves the end and true objects of knowledge: ‘all 
investigation into substances (e.g., chemical substances) has for its aim 

Substance-as-such ; all inquiry into causal connexions strives after know- 

ledge of Causality-as-such’.] Osear Ewald. ‘Die Grenzen des Em- 

pirismus und des Rationalismus in Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft.’ 
[The ‘ thing-in-itself’ has an ambiguous position in Kant’s Kritik. On 

the one hand, it is interpreted as the all-inclusive ideal of reason ; on the 
other, when treated as the ‘cause’ of sensations, it stands for the mere 

‘x,’ the limit of knowledge ; it is a symbol of the irrational element in 

experience. These ambiguities about the thing-in-itself show how a ten- 

dency towards Rationalism mixes with a tendency towards Empiricism. 

The author then attempts to show that the same two tendencies appear in 

the categories. These suffer from ‘empirische Behaftung,’ 7.¢., they con- 

tain empirical elements not merely in that they require to be applied toa 

matter of sense, but in that their very nature and inner structure contains 

empirical elements.] Hf. Staeps. ‘Das Christusbild bei Kant.’ [Kant 

is interested not in the historical personality of Christ, but in the moral 

ideas and ideals which he represents.] W. B. Waterman. ‘ Kant’s 

Critique of Judgment.’ Reviews. Selbstanzeigen. Mitteilungen. 

Annual Report of the Kantgesellschaft. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SoztoLoaiz. Jahrgang xxx., Heft 4. December, 1906. Georg Wer- 
nick. ‘Der Wirklichkeitsgedanke.’—1m. Artikel. [Discusses Associa- 
tion, insisting on its different kinds. To regard a content as real means 
connecting it with the totality of the sensuously given through simul- 
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taneous or successive associations of similarity. Characterisation of the 
various senses. Discussion of the reality of Space and Time.] E. v. 
Aster. ‘ Uber die erkenntnistheorethischen Grundlagen der biologischen 
Naturwissenschaften. Mit spezieller Riicksicht auf: A. Pauly, ‘‘ Dar- 
winismus und Lamarckismus”.’ [Opposes Pauly’s use of subjective 
teleology as a principle of explanation. Objective teleology must form 
the basis of our consideration of organic nature. There is a gulf between 
the inorganic and organic which cannot be bridged by scientific know- 
ledge.] P. Barth. ‘Die Geschichte der Erziehung in soziologischer 
Beleuchtung.’—v. [Christian society in the Roman Empire, and the 
Society of the Germanic peoples in the first half of the Middle Ages, 
along with the educational efforts of Charlemagne, are among the subjects 
discussed.] Karl Marbe. ‘ Beitriige zur Logik und ihren Grenzwissen- 
schaften.’ (1. Zur Lehre von den Merkmalen. 2. Wundt iiber das 
Urteil. 3. Wortbedeutung und Begriffslehre.) Berichtigung. Besprech- 
ungen. Entgegnung. Notiz. Zeitschriften. Bibliographie. 


ARCHIV FUR SyYSTEMATISCHE PHILosopHig. Neue Folge. Bd. xii., 
Heft 4. November, 1906. Hermann Graf Keyserling. ‘Hin Beitrag 
zur Kritik des Glaubens.’ [Faith has not to do with what we do not, or 
do not yet, know. It is the fundamental presupposition of all know- 
ledge. It is immediately related to Being; the Being of the subject 
and faith in the existence of the object are polar correlates.] Max 
Frischeisen-Kohler. ‘Uber die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen 
Begriffsbildung.’—ur. [Continues the criticism of Rickert under: 1. Die 
Geschichte als Wirklichkeitswissenschaft. 2. Die Wertbeziehung als 
Prinzip der historischen Begriffsbildung.] Marie Joachimi-Dege. 
‘Das Wesen des menschlichen Seelen- und Geisteslebens.’ [An apprecia- 
tion of a work under that title by Generalarzt Berthold Kern. This 
work, founded on ‘‘ eine genauere Fassung der Kantischen Erkenntnis- 
kritik,” eliminates from it the Thing-in-itself, the Ideas as postulates, 
and the basing thereon of the Practical Reason. Concludes in favour 
of Psychophysical Parallelism properly understood: ‘‘ Nicht bloss das 
Gehirn . . . sondern das ganze leibliche Leben ist das physische Aqui- 
valent des Seelenlebens”. Opposes the ‘‘dominant view” that our 
brain is the sole seat of thought, feeling and sensation.| Richard 
Skala. ‘Zum ‘“ Kritischen Idealismus”’.’ [Critical Idealism transcends 
the logical limits of Idealism.] R. Seligmann. ‘Der 6konomische 
Giiterwert als Wille zur Arbeit.’—1. Allgemeines. [The value-feeling a 
psychological synthesis of a present state of feeling and the presentation 
of an object thereto related.] Branislav Petronieviecs. ‘Uber die 
Wahrnehmung der Tiefendimension.’ [A consideration of the mathe- 
matical and psychological arguments for and against. As to the former, 
supports Stumpf, on the whole, as against Lipps. In connexion with 
the latter, advances the view that: das Helle stets eine durchsichtige 
dreidimensionale Empfindung ist.] David Koigen. ‘Jahresbericht 
iiber die Literatur zur Metaphysik.’—1. [Fortsetzung.] Neuste Er- 
scheinungen. Systematische Abhandlungen in den Zeitschriften. Kin- 
gegangene Biicher. 
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IX.—NOTES AND NEWS. 
CERTAINTIES, IMPOSSIBILITIES AND VARIABLES. 


The misleading statement of his position (unconsciously misleading, 
of course) by Mr. MacColl in the postscript to his article in the Oct. 
number of Minp ought not, I think, to pass without notice. In the first 
place he leads his readers to suppose that if he can make good his posi- 
tion on the question of ‘impossibilities’ he will have refuted the whole 
of my criticism. Secondly, by drawing attention to the word ‘im- 
possibility’ rather than the word ‘certainty ’ he makes the case against 
him much less clear than it really is. And, thirdly, in confining himself 
to this word, he quotes a sentence from me, which, though explicitly 
given by me as a rendering of his ‘impossibilities,’ he presents to the 
reader as having reference to events which are at the present time im- 
possible. 

Now there are two other very important points in which I disagree 
with Mr. MacColl, and he ought to have said so. One of these has refer- 
ence to the Universe of Discourse, in his account of which I maintain he 
is involved in self-contradiction. Here Mr. Russell and I are, I believe, 
in complete agreement that Mr. MacColl has failed to distinguish be- 
tween philosophical and logical existence. This question of existence is 
of fundamental importance. 

As regards ‘impossibilities,’ which Mr. MacColl denotes by n, and 
‘certainties,’ which he denotes by e, he accuses me of mixing up logic 
and psychology. The matter amounts to this: when Mr. MacColl says 
‘it is certain that « is y,’ he holds that there is here no reference to any 
thinker. I hold that there is such a reference. ‘To say that a proposi- 
tion is certain means that all persons are so constituted that they must 
believe that the proposition is true. 

And, thirdly, Mr. MacColl reads the sentence which he quotes from me 
as though it referred to events which are at the present time impos- 
sible, while it explicitly refers to what he means by the term ‘impos- 
sible’. It is well to dwell upon his criticism here, because it shows 
what an illusion he is under as to the value of his classification of pro- 
positions. On page 496 of Minp, N.S., No. 24 he says: “We have 
often to consider not merely whether a statement is true or false, but 
whether it is a certainty, like 2+3=5; an impossibility, like 2 + 3 
= 8; ora variable (neither always true nor always false), like «=4”. 
Now 2+ 3=8 is not an impossibility of the kind that “old women 
ride through the air on broomsticks” is: the former is a proposition 
whose truth is inconceivable, while the latter is merely a statement of 
something which, so far as we know, is physically impossible. Hence 
I hold that 2+ 3 = 8 may be rendered “a person is so constituted that 
he cannot believe that 2 + 3 = 8,” or “a person who believes that 2 + 3 
= 8 does not exist”. I do not hold that the statement of the physical 
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impossibility can be rendered ‘‘a person who believes that old women 
ride through the air on broomsticks does not exist”. Mr. MacColl 
should have kept to his own use of the word ‘ impossibility,’ and then he 
would perhaps have seen that my rendering of it is adequate, and thus 
that his ‘ impossibilities’ can be brought within the scope of the ordinary 
Symbolic Logic. 

By way of bringing this question to a final settlement, we may take 
Mr. MacColl’s statement about figure 3 on page 507 of the same article. 
Here he says “neither a nor 8 can possibly be true .. . so that we have 
a?,” i.e.,a is an ‘impossibility’. In other words his ‘impossibility’ is 
“what cannot possibly be true,” and this refers to such statements as 
2+ 3 =8, and not to statements about old women and their methods of 


locomotion. 
A. T. SHEARMAN. 


MIND ASSOCIATION, 


Tue Annual General Meeting will be held in Balliol College, 
Oxford, on Saturday, lst June, at 5 P.M. 
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printing of the last number :— 
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